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HE world is old, and can have changed but little 
since man arose in it, else man himself would have 
perished. Why, then, should he still live without a 
sure and sufficient philosophy? The equivalent of 
such a philosophy is probably hereditary in sundry animals 
not much older than man. They have had time to take the 
measure of life, and have settled down to a routine of prefer- 
ences and habits which keeps their heads, as a race, above 
water; and they are presumably visited at appropriate 
seasons by magic images, which are symbols to them for the 
world or for the cycles of their destiny. Among groups of 
men, in the same way, an equilibrium of this moral sort has 
been sometimes approached — in India, in China, under the 
Moslem or the Catholic regimens; and if socialist or other 
panaceas now exercise such a strange influence over men’s 
hearts, it is perhaps because they are impatient of being so 
long the sport of divers ignorant dogmas and chance ad- 
ventures, and aspire to live in a stable harmony with 
nature. 
In fact, beneath these various complete systems which 
have professed but failed to be universal, there is actually a 
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dumb human philosophy, incomplete but solid, prevalent 
among all civilized peoples. They all practise agriculture, 
commerce, and mechanical arts, with artificial instruments 
lately very much complicated; and they necessarily possess, 
with these arts, a modicum of sanity, morality, and science 
requisite for carrying them on, and tested by success in doing 
so. Is not this human competence philosophy enough? Is it 
not at least the nucleus of all sound philosophy? In spite of 
the superficial confusion reigning in the world, is not the 
universal wisdom of the future actually gathering about this 
human competence in engineering, in chemistry, in medicine, 
in war? 

It might seem so, since the sort of knowledge involved in 
the arts, though it may not go very far, is compulsory so far 
as it goes, and being sanctioned by success, it ought to be 
permanent and progressive. There is indeed a circle of ma- 
terial events called nature, to which all minds belonging to 
the same society are responsive in common. Not to be 
responsive to these facts is simply to be stupid and back- 
ward in the arts; those who explore and master their environ- 
ment, cannot help learning what it is. In this direction 
competence involves enlightenment. Among minds forming 
a moral society, and able to compare their several opinions, 
this enlightenment in the expert is coercive over the layman 
also, because the same facts confront them both. Did not 
the same facts confront them, communication would be 
impossible between them, or if communication was reputed 
to exist by magic there would be no possible conflict or 
progress among their opinions, because they would not 
refer to the same events. Even if each declared himself 
competent and prosperous in his own world, he would know 
nothing of the world of his neighbors. Their several minds 
would simply be variously or similarly brilliant, like jewels, 
signifying nothing to one another. 

If any mind hopes to address another (or even itself) 
persuasively, as I now wish to address the reader and my own 
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thoughts, it must assume a single system of events to which 
both minds are responsive, and which includes their respec- 
tive bodies and actions. Assuming such a common world, it 
is easy to see how animals may acquire knowledge of it and 
may communicate it. Material events will arouse in them 
‘intuitions conformable to their several stations, faculties, and 
passions; and their active nature (since they are animals, not 
plants) will compel them to regard many of the essences so 
given in intuition as signs for the outer things among which 
they move, modifying these things and affected by them. 
This assumption justifies itself at every turn in practice, and 
establishes in the habits of all men, in proportion to their 
competence, an appropriate adjustment to the Realm of 
Matter, and in their imagination a suitable picture of the 
same. 

Nevertheless, since the station, faculties, and passions of 
all men are not identical, these pictures will not be similar. 
Different observers may be addressed to different regions of 
nature, or sensitive to different elements in the same region; 
thus dwellers in distinct planets must evidently have distinct 
geographies, and the same battle in the clouds will be known 
to the deaf only as lightning and to the blind only as thunder, 
each responding to a different constituent of the tetal event, 
and not simultaneously. So an eclipse — itself but one aspect 
of a constellation of events in the heavens — may be known 
in various entirely different terms; by calculation before it 
occurs, by sense when it is occurring, by memory immediately 
afterwards, and by reports to posterity. All these indications 
are entirely inadequate to the facts they reveal in the realm 
of matter, and qualitatively unlike those facts; they are a 
set of variegated symbols by which sensitive animals can 
designate them. Of course, the existence and use of such 
languages is an added fact in nature — a fact so important 
and close to the egotism of the animals themselves as perhaps 
to obscure all else in their eyes. Their instinct, indeed, keeps 
their attention stretched upon the material world that 
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actually surrounds them; but sometimes sensation and 
language, instead of being passed over like the ticking of the 
telegraph, may become objects in themselves, in all their 
absolute musical insignificance; and then animals become 
idealists. The terms in which they describe things, unlike the 
things they meant to describe, are purely specious, arbitrary, 
and ideal; whether visual, tactile, auditory, or conceptual 
these terms are essentially words. They possess intrinsically, 
in their own ontological plane, only logical or aesthetic being: 
and this contains no indication whatever of the material act 
of speaking, touching, or looking which causes them to ap- 
pear. All possible terms in mental discourse are essences 
existing nowhere; visionary equally, whether the faculty 
that discovers them be sense or thought or the most fantastic 
fancy. 

Such diversity in animal experience taken in itself ex- 
hibits sundry qualities or forms of being, a part of the infinite 
multitude of distinguishable ideal terms which (whether ever 
revealed to anybody or not) I call the Realm of Essence. 
Pure intuition, in its poetic ecstasy, would simply drink in 
such of these essences as happened to present themselves; 
but for a wakeful animal they are signals. They report to his 
spirit, in very summary and uncertain images, the material 
events which surround him and which concern his welfare. 
They may accordingly become terms in knowledge if inter- 
preted judiciously, and if interpreted injudiciously they may 
become illusions. 

The dumb philosophy of the human animal, by which he 
rears his family and practises the arts and finds his way 
home, might take definite shape and establish a healthy 
routine in all his dealings with matter (which includes 
society) and yet his imaginative experience might retain all 
its specious originality. The control which the environment 
exercises over the structure and conduct of animals is de- 
cidedly loose. They can live dragging a long chain of idle 
tricks, diseases, and obsolete organs; and even this loose 
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control fails almost entirely in the case of alternative senses 
or languages, one of which may serve as well as another. 
Many species survive together, many rival endowments and 
customs and religions. And the same control fails altogether 
in regard to the immaterial essences which those senses or 
languages call up before the mind’s eye when they are used. 
Adaptation is physical, and it is only the material operation 
in sensation or speech that can possibly be implicated in the 
clockwork of nature. The choice of those visionary essences 
which meantime visit the mind, though regular, is free; they 
are the transcript of life into discourse, the rhetorical and 
emotional rendering of existence, which when deepened and 
purified, becomes poetry or music. There can be no reason 
why differences in these spheres, even among men of the 
same race, should not be perpetual. It would be mere slug- 
gishness and egotism to regret it. Such differences are not 
merely added like a vain luxury to a sane recognition, in 
other conscious terms, of the facts of nature. The ‘“‘sane”’ 
response to nature is by action only and by an economy 
which nature can accept and weave into her own material 
economy; but as to the terms of sense and discourse, they 
are all from the very beginning equally arbitrary, poetical, 
and (if you choose) mad; yet all equally symptomatic. They 
vary initially and intangibly from mind to mind, even in 
expressing the same routine of nature. The imagination 
which eventually runs to fine art or religion is the same 
faculty which, under a more direct control of external events, 
yields vulgar perception. The promptings and the control 
exercised by matter are continuous in both cases; the dream 
requires a material dreamer as much as the waking sensa- 
tion, and the latter is a transcript of his bodily condition 


just as directly as the dream. Poetic, creative, original fancy 


is not a secondary form of sensibility, but its first and only 
form. The same manual restlessness and knack which makes 
man a manufacturer of toys makes him, when by chance his 
toys prove useful, a manufacturer of implements. Fine art is 
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thus older than servile labor, and the poetic quality ot 
experience is more fundamental than its scientific value, 
Existence may revert at any moment to play, or may run 
down in idleness; but it is impossible that any work or dis. 
covery should ever come about without the accompaniment 
of pure contemplation, if there is consciousness at all; so that 
the inherent freedom of the spirit can never be stamped 
out, so long as spirit endures. 

Nor is it safe to imagine that inspired people, because they 
dream awake in their philosophy, must come to grief in the 
real world. The great religious and political systems which | 
mentioned above have had brilliant careers. Their adepts have 
been far from making worse soldiers than skeptics make, or 
worse workmen than materialists; nor have they committed 
suicide or been locked up in the madhouse more often than 
exact philosophers. Nature drives with a loose rein, and 
vitality of any sort, even if expressed in fancy, can blunder 
through many a predicament in which reason would despair. 
And if the mythical systems decline at last it is not so much 
by virtue of the maladjustments underlying their ened 
errors — for their my ths as a whole are wisely contrived — 
as because imagination in its freedom abandons these errors 
for others simply because the prevalent mood of mankind 
has changed, and it begins dreaming in a different key. 
Spirit bloweth where it listeth, and continually undoes its own 
work. This world of free expression, this drift of sensations, 
passions, and ideas, perpetually kindled and fading in the 
light of consciousness, I call the Realm of Spirit. It is only 
for the sake of this free life that material competence and 
knowledge of fact are worth attaining. Facts for a living 
creature are only instruments; his play-life is his true life. 
On his working days, when he is attentive to matter, he 1s 
only his own servant, preparing the feast. He becomes his 
own master in his holidays and in his sportive passions. 
Among these must be counted literature and philosophy, and 
so much of love, religion, and patriotism as is not an effort 
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to survive materially. In such enthusiasms there is much 
asseveration; but what they attest is really not the character 
of the external facts concerned, but only the spiritual uses to 
which the spirit turns them. 

A philosopher cannot wish to be deceived. His philosophy 
is a declaration of policy in the presence of the facts; and 
therefore his first care must be to ascertain and heartily to 
acknowledge all such facts as are relevant to his action or 
sentiment — not less, and not necessarily more. The pursuit 
of truth is a form of courage, and a philosopher may well 
love truth for its own sake, in that he is disposed to confront 
destiny, whatever it may be, with zest when possible, with 
resignation when necessary, and not seldom with amuse- 
ment. The facts to which it is prudent and noble in him to 
bare his bosom are the morally relevant facts, such as touch 
his fortunes or his heart, or such as he can alter by his efforts; 
nor can he really discover other facts. Intuition, or absolute 
apprehension without media or doubt, is proper to spirit 
perusing essences; it 1s impossible to animals confronting 
facts. Animals know things by exploration, reaction, and 
prophetic fancy; they therefore can know only such parts 
and depths of nature as they explore materially and respond 
to vitally. The brave impulse to search may, indeed, become 
eager and may wish to recognize no limits; and there may be 
spirits so utterly practical and serious that the pursuit of 


material facts absorbs them altogether, to the exclusion of 


all play of mind. Yet such hectic exactitude is an expression 
of fear, and automatic rather than rational. Curiosity in an 
animal always has limits which it is foolish to transgress, 
because beyond them theory insensibly lapses into verbal 
myths, and if still taken for true knowledge defeats the 
honest curiosity that inspired it. What renders knowledge 


true is fidelity to the object; but in the conduct and fancy of 


an animal this fidelity can be only rough, summary, dra- 
matic; too much refinement renders it subjective, as does 
too much haste. This is true of mathematical refinements no 
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less than of verbal pedantries. The realm of matter can never 
be disclosed either to hypothesis or to sensation in its pre- 
sumable inmost structure and ultimate extent: the garment 
of appearance must always fit it loosely and drape it in alien 
folds, because appearance is essentially an adaptation of facts 
to the scale and faculty of the observer. 

There are also moral limits to seriousness and_ utter 
literalness in thought. The tragic compulsion to honor the 
facts is imposed on man by the destiny of his body, to which 
that of his mind is attached. But his destiny is not the only 
theme possible to his thought, nor the most congenial. The 
best part of this destiny is that he may often forget it; and 
existence would not be worth preserving if it had to be spent 
exclusively in anxiety about existence. 

It follows from all this that knowledge of facts merely 
because they are facts cannot be the ultimate object of a 
philosopher, although he must wish to know the whole un- 
varnished truth about relevant matters. A liberal mind must 
live on its own terms, and think in them; it is not inferior to 
what surrounds it; fact-worship on its part would accordingly 
be a fault in taste and in morals. What is the function of 
philosophy? To disclose the absolute truth? But is it credible 
that the absolute truth should descend into the thoughts of 
a mortal creature, equipped with a few special senses and 
with a biassed intellect, a man lost amidst millions of his 
fellows and a prey to the epidemic delusions of the race? 
Possession of the absolute truth is not merely by accident 
beyond the range of particular minds; it is incompatible with 
being alive, because it excludes any particular station, organ, 
interest, or date of survey: the absolute truth is undiscovera- 
ble just because it is not a perspective. Perspectives are 
essential to animal apprehension; an observer, himself a part 
of the world he observes, must have a particular station in 
it; he cannot be equally near to everything, nor internal to 
anything but himself; of the rest he can only take views, 
abstracted according to his sensibility and foreshortened 
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according to his interests. Those animals which I was sup- 
posing endowed with an adequate philosophy surely do not 
yossess the absolute truth. They read nature in their private 
idioms. Their imagination, like the human, is doubtless in- 
capable of coping with all things at once, or even with the 
whole of anything natural. Mind was not created for the 
sake of discovering the absolute truth. The absolute truth 
has its own intangible reality, and scorns to be known. The 
function of mind is rather to increase the wealth of the 
universe in the spiritual dimension, by adding appearance 
to substance and passion to necessity, and by creating all 
those private perspectives, and those emotions of wonder, 
adventure, curiosity, and laughter which omniscience would 
exclude. If omniscience were alone respectable, creation 
would have been a mistake. The single duty of all creatures 
would then be to repair that creative error, by abolishing 
their several senses and desires and becoming indistinguish- 
able from one another and from nothing at all; and if all 
creation could attain to this sort of salvation, the absolute 
substance, in whose honor all else had been abandoned, 
would become unconscious. The time will doubtless come for 
each of us, if not for the universe at large, to cease from care; 
but our passage through life will have added a marvellous 
episode to the tale of things; and our distinction and glory, 
as well as our sorrow, will have lain in being something in 
particular, and in knowing what it is. 

Thus if there is a sense in which all special and separable 
existence is illusion, there is another sense in which illusion 
is itself a special and separable existence; and if this be con- 
demned for not being absolute substance and for excluding 
knowledge of the absolute truth, it may also be prized for 
these very reasons. Sensation is true enough. All experience 
yields some acquaintance with the realm of essence, and 
some perspective of the material world; and this would 
always be a true perspective (since things seen at that angle 
and with that organ really look like that) if the appearance 
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were not stretched to cover more than it covers in reality. 
Of such true perspectives the simplest and most violentl, 
foreshortened may be as good as the most complicated, the 
most poetical or pictorial as good as the most scientific, 
not only aesthetically but even cognitively; because it may 
report the things concerned on that human scale on which 
we need to measure them, and in this relation may report 
them correctly. Nor is the error which such very partial 
knowledge may breed, when inflated by precipitate judg- 
ments and vanity, altogether unavoidable. The variety of 
senses in man, the precarious rule of his instincts, and the 
range of his memory and fancy, give rise in him eventually 
to some sense of error and even of humor. He is almost able 
to pierce the illusions of his animal dogmatism, to surrender 
the claim to inspiration, and in one sense to transcend the 
relativity of his knowledge and the flightiness of his passions 
by acknowledging them with a good grace. 

This relativity does not imply that there is no absolute 
truth. On the contrary, if there were no absolute truth, all- 
inclusive and eternal, the desultory views taken from time 
to time by individuals would themselves be absolute. They 
would be irrelevant to one another, and incomparable in 
point of truth, each being without any object but the essence 
which appeared in it. If views can be more or less correct, 
and perhaps complementary to one another, it is because 
they refer to the same system of nature, the complete 
description of which, covering the whole past and the whole 
future, would be the absolute truth. This absolute truth is no 
living view, no actual judgment, but merely that or of 
the realm of essence which happens to be illustrated 1 
existence. The question whether a given essence i to 
this segment or not — that is, whether a suggested idea is or 
is not true — has a tragic importance for an animal intent 





on discovering and describing what exists, or has existed, or is 
destined to exist in his world. He seldom has leisure to dwell 
on essences apart from their presumable truth; even their 
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beauty and dialectical pattern seem to him rather trivial, 
unless they are significant of facts in the realm of matter, 

controlling human destiny. I therefore give a special name 
to this tragic segment of the realm of essence and call it the 
Realm of Truth. 

The knowledge of relevant truth, while it has this funda- 
mental moral importance, is far from being our only concern 
in the life of reason. It comes in only incidentally, in so far as 
a staunch and comprehensive knowledge of things makes a 
man master of things, and independent of them in a great 
measure. The business of a philosopher is rather to be a good 
shepherd of his thoughts. The share of attention and weight 
which he gives to physical speculation or to history or to 
psychology will express his race and disposition, or the spirit 
of his times; everyone is free to decide how far material arts 
and sciences are worth pursuing, and with what free crea- 
tions they shall be surrounded. Young and ardent minds, and 
races without accumulated possessions, tend to poetry and 
me taphysics; they neglect or falsify the truth in the heat of 
their imaginative passion. Old men, and old nations, incline 
to mix their wine with larger dilutions of reality; and they 
prefer history, biography, politics, and humorous fictions; 
because in all these, while the facts are neither conceived nor 
tested scientifically, the savor of earth and of experience re- 
mains dominant. By the philosopher, however, both the 
homeliest brew and the most meticulous science are only 
relished as food for the spirit. Even if defeated in the pursuit 
of truth, the spirit may be victorious in self-expression and 
self-knowledge; and if a philosopher could be nothing else, 
he might still be a moralist and a poet. He will do well to 
endow his vision of things with all the force, color, and scope 


of which his soul is capable. Then if he misses the truth of 


nature, as in many things is probable, he will at least have 
achieved a work of imagination. In such a case the universe, 
without being mapped as a whole in the fancy, will be en- 
riched at one point, by the happy life enacted there, in one 
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human focus of art and vision. The purer and more distinct 
the spirit which a philosopher can bring to light in his 
thoughts, the greater the intellectual achievement; and the 
greater the moral achievement also, if the policy so set forth 
is actually carried out in his whole life and conversation. 
As for me, in stretching my canvas and taking up my 

palette and brush, I am not vexed that masters should have 
painted before me in styles which I have no power and no 
occasion to imitate; nor do I expect future generations to be 
satisfied with always repainting my pictures. Agreement 1 1S 
sweet, being a form of friendship; it is also a stimulus to in- 
sight, and helpful, as contradiction is not; and I certainly 
hope to find agreement in some quarters. Yet I am not much 
concerned about the number of those who may be my friends 
in the spirit, nor do I care about their chronological distribu- 
tion, being as much pleased to discover one intellectual 
kinsman in the past as to imagine two in the future. That in 
the world at large alien natures should prevail, innumerable 
and perhaps infinitely various, does not disturb me. On the 
contrary, I hope fate may manifest to them such objects as 
they need and can love; and although my sympathy with 
them cannot be so vivid as with men of my own mind, and 
in some cases may pass into antipathy, I do not conceive 
that they are wrong or inferior for being different from me, 
or from one another. If God and nature can put up with 
them, why should I raise an objection? But let them look 
sharp; for if they have sinned against the facts (as I suspect 
is often the case) and are kicking against the pricks of matter, 
they must expect to be brought to confusion on the day of 
doom, or earlier. Not only will their career be brief and 
troubled, which is the lot of all flesh, but their faith will be 
stultified by events, which is a needless and eternal ignominy 
for the spirit. But if somehow, in their chosen terms, they 
have balanced their accounts with nature, they are to be 
heartily congratulated on their moral diversity. It is pleasant 
to think that the fertility of spirit is inexhaustible, if matter 
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only gives it a chance, and that the worst and most success- 
ful fanaticism cannot turn the moral world permanently into 
a desert. 

The pity of it is only that contrary souls should often fight 
for the same bodies, natural or political, as if space and 
matter in the universe were inadequate (as on earth indeed 
they are) for every essence in its own time to see the sun. 
But existence is precipitate and blind; it cannot bide its 
time; and the seeds of form are often so wantonly and 
thickly scattered that they strangle one another, call one 
another weeds and tares, and can live only in the distracted 
effort to keep others from living. Seldom does any soul live 
through a single and lovely summer in its native garden, 
suffered and content to bloom. Philosophers and nations 
cannot be happy unless separate; then they may be single- 
minded at home and tolerant abroad. If they have a spirit 
in them which is worth cultivating (which is not always the 
case) they need to entrench it in some consecrated citadel, 
where it may come to perfect expression. Human beings 
allowed to run loose are vowed to perdition, since they are 
too individual to agree and too gregarious to stand alone. 
Hence the rareness of any polity founded on wisdom, like 
that of which ancient Greece affords some glimpses, and the 
equal rareness of a pure and complete philosophy, such as 
that of Dante or of Spinoza, conceived in some moment of 
wonderful unanimity or of fortunate isolation. 

My own philosophy, I venture to think, is well-knit in the 
same sense, in spite of perhaps seeming eclectic and of leaving 
so many doors open both in physics and in morals. My 
eclecticism is not helplessness before sundry influences; it is 
detachment and firmness in taking each thing simply for 
what it is. Openness, too, is a form of architecture. The 
doctrine that all moralities equally are but expressions of 
animal life is a tremendous dogma, at once blessing and 
purging all mortal passions; and the conviction that there 
can be no knowledge save animal faith positing external 
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facts, and that this natural science is but a human symbo| 
for those facts, also has an immense finality: the renuncia- 
tion and the assurance in it are both radical and both in. 
vincible. In confessing that I have merely touched the hem 
of nature’s garment, I feel that virtue from her has passed 
into me, and made me whole. There is no more bewitching 
moment in childhood than when the boy, to whom someone 
is slyly propounding some absurdity, suddenly looks up and 
smiles. The brat has understood. A thin deception was being 
practised on him, in the hope that he might not be deceived, 
but by deriding it might prove he had attained to a man’s 
stature and a man’s wit. It was but banter prompted by 
love. So with this thin deception practised upon me by 
nature. The great Sphinx i in posing her riddle and looking so 
threatening and mysterious is secretly hoping that I may 
laugh. She is not a riddle but a fact; the words she whispers 
are not oracles but prattle. Why take her residual silence, 
which is inevitable, for a challenge or a menace? She does 
not know how to speak otherwise. Her secret is as great a 
secret to herself as to me. If I perceive it, and laugh, in- 
stantly she draws in her claws. A tremor runs through her 
enigmatical body; and if she were not of stone she would 
embrace her boyish discoverer, and yield herself to him al- 
together. It is so simple to exist, to be what one is for no 
reason, to engulf all questions and answers in the rush of 
being that sustains them. Henceforth nature and spirit can 
play together like mother and child, each marvellously 
pleasant to the other, yet deeply unintelligible; for as she 
created him she knew not how, merely by smiling in her 
dreams, so in awaking and smiling back he somehow under- 


stands her; at least he is all the understanding she has of 


herself. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT 
By FRANCIS G. PEABODY 


MONG the many causes of division which have 
perplexed and distressed Christians, one issue 
has become of late increasingly conspicuous, and 
creates the most definite and, perhaps, the only 

distinct line of cleavage. It runs between those who are 
primarily concerned with their religion as an institution and 
those who find its essential character in an experience; be- 
tween doctrinal Christianity and spiritual Christianity; be- 
tween the church of authority and what may be loosely 
defined as the church of the Spirit. 

The first of these types of Christian loyalty is so impressive 
in its dimensions and so sweeping in its claims that it is gen- 
erally assumed to be the normal and authorized expression 
of Christian faith. Historians of the Christian church deal 
in the main with its personages and events. The Christian 
religion, according to this view, is committed to a divinely 
established authority or transmitted through a divinely in- 
spired book. It may be the rock of Peter or it may be the 
rock of Scripture which guarantees stability; in either case, 
the Christian church becomes an external, official, authorita- 
tive organization. Papal Encyclicals, Anglican Articles, 
Westminster Confessions, and similar documents, announce 
or define Christian truth. Within this great organization 
each individual finds his place. His primary obligation is that 
of conformity. He attaches himself to the institution. He 
accepts the prescribed standards; he “joins” the church; he 
“takes orders” from a superior authority; he sings the mil- 
itant hymn, “Like a mighty army moves the Church of 
God.” There ensues for him a sense of intellectual certainty 
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and tranquillity, a happy consciousness of attaining ulti- 
mate truth. The announcements of his creed are not propo- 
sitions to be interpreted but plain statements of fact, ac. 
ceptance of which gives membership in the Christian church, 
and denial of which involves self-exclusion. By this fellow. 
ship with the church as an institution the individual is re- 
leased from solitude, doubt, or despair. He is the heir of the 
ages; he has the companionship of the glorious company of 
apostles, the noble army of martyrs, the holy church through- 
out the world. 

To this habit of mind, the great epochs of Christian his- 
tory appear to have occurred when the organization of the 
church was most definitely assured or its nature most clearly 
defined. As the historian of modern Europe recalls the 
diplomatic achievements of Napoleon or Pitt or Bismarck, 
so the historian of the church recalls the epochs of ecclesias- 
tical transition or expansion. Ignatius and the authority of 
bishops; Athanasius and the definition of orthodoxy; Hilde 
brand and the primacy of Rome; Luther and the great 
secession — figures and events like these represent the 
progress of the Christian religion. The church is the body of 
Christ, and that body grows in mass and coherence, or is 
thennsened by dismemberment, or renews its vitality and 
continuity. Christian history thus becomes a record of the- 
ological controversies and ecclesiastical development or de- 
cline. Catholics and Protestants, far apart as they appear to 
stand in many teachings, may be united in the assurance of 
a revelation which is not to be questioned, but to be received 
and obeyed. Protestant literalists would concur in the un- 
qualified confession of Cardinal! Newman: “From the age of 
fifteen, dogma has been the fundamental principle of my 
religion. I know no other religion, and cannot enter into the 
idea of any other religion.” Indeed, it is a Presbyterian 
theologian who has lately remarked: “‘The Church of Rome 
may represent a perversion of the Christian religion, but 
materialistic liberalism is no Christianity at all.” 
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This development of institutional Christianity is unques- 
tionably inevitable. Religious experience must be rational- 
‘zed and systematized. A theology is the legitimate offspring 
of a religion. It is not merely the motive of self-defense 
which promotes organization, but the deeper desire for 
reassurance and fellowship. Stability, expansion, and legality 
are the marks of a visible church. It counts its converts; it 
measures its progress; 1t guarantees its creed. Many a mod- 
ern mind recognizes in itself the inclination which a historian 
of the church has discovered in no less a person than St. 
Augustine: “Men of considerable intellectual activity, weary 
of the questionings and skepticism which they cannot re- 
solve, fall back upon external authority as the only mode of 
silencing the reason and satisfying the conscience.” Indeed, 
the hope is cherished that this unanimity of opinion may 
soon become complete, and that the prayer of Jesus, “That 
they may all be one,” may be fulfilled by a concurrent con- 
fession of the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior. 

Yet, with all these manifest advantages of authority and 
tradition, the church as an institution is confronted by grave 
difficulties. It may be tempted to regard religious faith, not 
as a spiritual experience, but as an assent to definitions of 
God and man. Christian ethics may become merged in 
Christian metaphysics. The imitation of Christ may be 
subordinated to the adoration of Christ. The soul of the 
church may languish while its body still thrives. Conformity 
may not ensure consecration. The end for which the church 
exists may be forgotten in devotion to the means. A creed 
may define with precision the events of the life of Jesus or 
his relation to God without committing the worshipper to 
any pledge of Christian character or experience. He may 
affirm with every mark of reverence that Jesus was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, without being himself born again; 
or that Christ was raised from the dead without being him- 
self risen with Christ and seeking those things which are 
above. He may believe in the resurrection of the body in 
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heaven without mortifying his members which are upon the 
earth. In short, he may hold with complete conviction almost 
all the articles of the ancient creeds without being in any real 
sense a Christian, or prepared to meet the apostolic test: 
“If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
A curious nemesis thus confronts Christian theologizing; for 
it has often reached such elaboration of statement concerning 
the nature and mission of Jesus that it becomes more than 
questionable whether the founder of Christianity could meet 
the tests of membership proposed by his church, or be fairly 
entitled to the name of Christian. 

To admit all this is by no means to conclude that a creed 
is unimportant or superfluous. Every thinking person has a 
creed; if it be only the creed that all creeds are false. To deny 
one creed is to affirm another, and to deny all creeds is to 
confess that one has given up thinking. But a creed is not a 
religion. It is a scaffolding erected round the structure of 
faith. The scaffolding is essential for the building, but it does 
not support the building; and, as the building is recon- 
structed, a new scaffolding may be necessary. 

As with the creeds of the church, so with its sacraments. 
When a distinguished Bishop defines the Christian church as 
“The great company of the baptized,” he is confronted by 
the unquestionable fact that many baptized persons are not 
in the conduct of their lives Christians, and that many un- 
baptized persons have the mind of Christ. Membership in 
the church of Christ may thus become so completely institu- 
tionalized and de-spiritualized that at last, as in the Athana- 
sian Creed, Christology may altogether supplant discipleship, 
and unverifiable metaphysics become the condition without 
which one is assured that he will perish everlastingly. 

Thus it has come to pass that, along with this inevitable 
growth of the church as an institution, there has appeared 
throughout the whole course of Christian history another 
type of faith and fellowship — at times conspicuous, again 
declining in vitality, and yet again recovering strength and 
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persuasiveness. It is a form of discipleship less easily defined, 
because it is progressive, expanding, spiritual. It is sufficient 
to call it, in contrast with the church as an institution, the 
church of the Spirit. It is, in the noble words of the Anglican 
Communion Service, “the blessed company of all faithful 
people”; or, as a group of Presbyterians has lately affirmed, 
“the Spirit of God speaking to the Christian believer.”” The 
rock on which this church of the Spirit is built is the inde- 
structible and substantial consciousness of the living God, 
needing no external support to guarantee its stability. This 
inner fellowship of religious experience is sustained by the 
mighty promise that the Spirit of truth, when it has come, 
will guide men into all truth. To the church of the Spirit the 
most precious incidents of Christian history are not those of 
theological or ecclesiastical transition but those of religious 
revival — the testimony of the saints and seers, the experi- 
ence of holy souls, the convincing evidence of the life of God 
in the soul of man. Such a fellowship discovers strange and 
surprising affinities. Lives which seem hopelessly separated 
by the divisions of the organized church find themselves 
speaking the same language and walking the same way. No 
ecclesiastical barrier interrupts this spiritual intimacy. 
Thomas a Kempis and the “Theologica Germanica”’ sustain 
the religious life of many a Protestant; the Quaker “sur- 
render of silence” makes its appeal to Anglicans; mediaeval 
mystics and modern seers, Tauler and Martineau, Newman 
and Bushnell, Wesley and Fox, satisfy the same spiritual 
hunger. Differences of sects or esenia are swept away by this 
spiritual inrush. The rising tide of faith penetrates the 
bounds of conformity, as along the seacoast a wave breaks 
through the beach and runs up into the interior. The church 
of the Spirit is an inflowing, refreshing, irresistible tide. 
Here, it is true, occurs the tragedy of many devout souls. 
They find themselves members of an organization which 
demands conformity, but their nature craves release. Thus 
a spiritual schism may rend their souls. Their place is in the 
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church as an institution; but their hearts dwell in the church 
of the Spirit. The influx of spiritual vitality which sweeps 
them out to larger comprehension and association is, as a 
rule, greeted by the organized church with hesitancy or re- 
buke. The message of Jesus himself is rejected by the reli- 
gious leaders of his people, and he dies as a criminal instead 
of being welcomed as a Messiah. The Apostle Paul proposes 
the universalization of the Christian message; but is re- 
garded by the first disciples as a dangerous heretic. It has 
been the same throughout Christian history. The religion of 

experience appears to threaten the religion of conformity, 

and the church as an organization represses the church of 
the Spirit. When Peter Waldo, the merchant of Lyons, is 
called to unworldly self-denial, it would seem that an epoch 
of cleansing had arrived; but his mild and generous teaching 
is repelled as an offense and reproach, and the blood of his 
martyred followers becomes the seed of the Waldensian 
church. When the gay courtier ot Assisi gives himself to his 
holy mission, counting poverty a privilege and finding joy in 
sacrifice, the spiritual revival to which he calls the church is 
greeted as an extravagant indiscretion and tolerated rather 
than praised. There was little welcome in the Anglican 
church for the spiritual fervor of Wesley, and, against his 
will, he became an apostle of dissent. The Society of Friends 
commits itself to the inner light of divine guidance, and sus- 
tains the faith of the church by the Journal of Woolman or 
the lyrics of Whittier; yet this spiritual fellowship, which has 
of late so generously obeyed the great command, “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him,” is still to the institutionalized 
church a heretical sect. Indeed, it offers an insoluble problem 
to the advocates of doctrinal or ecclesiastical unity. Here is 
a group of believers who dissent at many points from the 
prevailing creed; unbaptized pacifists, without ministry, 
priesthood, or ritual; yet so manifestly possessed by the 
grace of Jesus Christ that their right to the Master’s ac- 
ceptance becomes impossible to deny. It may be difficult to 
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reckon them as of the organized church, but they are con- 
vincing witnesses of the church of the Spirit. 

Yet, in spite of the spiritual tragedy which is involved, 
and, indeed, often through such poignant experiences, this 
conscious association with the church of the Spirit may 
bring with it a refreshing sense of confidence and exhilara- 
tion. One becomes aware of a larger fellowship than that of 
sect or creed. From the most varied regions of religious ex- 
perience come the reassuring confessions of wise and saintly 
lives, which have discovered, sometimes through torturing 
doubt, sometimes through tranquil meditation, the inner 
resources of the Christian life. A mediaeval mystic speaks 
across the centuries to the religious experience of a modern 
Protestant. A teacher standing quite outside the technical 
limits of the organized church — Whittier it may be, or 
Emerson — restores to an evangelical Protestant his spirit- 
ual confidence. The new companionship is not with an in- 
stitution but with an inspiration. And behind all these 
interpreters of the religious life, with their diverse experi- 
ences blending in a common confession, stands the figure of 
the Nazarene Teacher, with his summons to repentance and 
his vision of God’s kingdom. Renewal of loyalty to this con- 
vincing Master brings with it to many a responsive life a 
sense of spiritual emancipation, and it turns with a tranquil 
joy from the discordant controversies of the organized church 
to the richer harmonies of the church of the Spirit. Here, it 
would seem, is the Holy Catholic Church — catholic because 
holy, with its apostolic succession extending throughout the 
Christian centuries, and its perennial reassurance of the open 
mind and loyal will. 

What, then, it may be asked, is likely to be the outcome 
of the conspicuous cleavage thus indicated, between con- 
formity and liberty, literalism and modernism, the accept- 
ance of the Christian religion as a governmental scheme and 
the acceptance of it as a spiritual experience? It must be 
admitted that the issue is serious; for it involves nothing 
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less than a revolution in Christian thought. It subordinates 
opinions to obedience and orthodoxy to loyalty. In other 
words, the church of the Spirit makes the audacious asser- 
tion that the church of authority, through all its history, has 
taken the wrong road; making central what was incidental, 
and setting logic before life, speculation before inspiration, 
the letter before the spirit, the communion of sects before 
the communion of saints. To the church of the Spirit a creed 
is the best that the theologians of the ancient world, or the 
convocations of modern Christians, could make of the mys- 
teries of God and man. In the nature of the case, therefore, 
these formularies or summaries are subject to amendment 
or revision. It may even happen that a prescribed creed be- 
comes, as Bacon said of riches, impedimenta, or baggage 
which must be carried. “It cannot be spared or left behind, 
but it hindreth the march.” One may have to “hold” his 
creed instead of having his creed hold him. Fixity in one’s 
creed is possible only to a closed mind. It may give security, 
but at the cost of movement. It holds at anchor a craft that 
was meant to sail. To the church of the Spirit, religious faith 
is not a safe harbor, but a brave venture; not the cable which 
moors life to the shore, but the canvas spread to catch the 
winds of God and bear life to its port. 

What, then, is likely to happen when this issue — fitly 
called fundamental — is, as at the present time, clearly 
recognized? Is it probable that the spiritual tradition will 
receive such general acceptance that the entire structure of 
ecclesiasticism will be overthrown, and a new temple of 
Christian loyalty rise from its ruins; or, again, is it probable 
that spiritual freedom will be rejected by Protestantism, as 
Modernism has been suppressed by the Roman church, and 
a reversion to obscurantism and literalism ensue; or, finally, 
is it probable that a new alignment will occur, when the 
existing distinctions of sects will be forgotten, and over 
against the forces of external authority there will stand the 
organization of a church of the Spirit? Each of these conse- 
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quences of the present crisis might seem possible, and each 
has been advocated or anticipated by zealous advocates. 
When, however, one reviews the course of religious history, 
neither revolution nor repression nor realignment would ap- 
pear immediately probable. A new reformation would pre- 
suppose, not only a Luther to touch the spark, but an 
inflamed sense of spiritual oppression which even the severest 
literalism has as yet failed to provoke. A sterner repression 
of Modernism would not only encourage fresh protests, but 
would alienate many thoughtful minds from all interest in 
organized religion. A new alignment would unquestionably 
be welcomed by many Modernists in all communions, and 
would relieve them of many conscientious scruples. They 
would withdraw from their various sects, as Chalmers and 
his four hundred followers marched out together from the 
Council of the Church of Scotland, surrendering their 
churches and manses, and not knowing whither they went. 
Such a gallant enterprise would, however, have against it all 
the forces of sentiment, association, and habit — not to 
speak of invested interest — and would demand a sacrificial 
heroism which might seem ill-advised or premature. 

What would seem more probable, therefore, is a gradual 
process of spiritualization, penetrating the existing churches, 
as spring comes in New England, with retarding hesitancy 
and occasional reversion to wintry storms; but with unmis- 
takable, though intermittent, evidences of increasing sun- 
shine and gentler days. This interior experience of spiritual 
loyalty will concern itself, not with controversy, but with 
consecration. It will operate, as in the ancient fable, not as 
the harsh wind against which one wraps his cloak, but as the 
warmer air to which one opens his arms. The external de- 
fenses of the organized church are likely to be advanced from 
point to point as this movement of spiritual experience pro- 
ceeds, each point being regarded as a fixed position, but each 
point in turn being abandoned and left behind. Slowly, even 
imperceptibly, sometimes unconsciously, this Holy Catholic 
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Church is already uniting lives which the competing organ. 
izations of Christendom seem to divide. They are working 
together, worshipping together, with no sense of friction or 
maladjustment; they are at one in the comprehensive affini- 
ties of religious experience; and while they may tolerate 
separate organizations as providing for diversity of tempera- 
ment or habit of mind, they leave the boundaries of such 
organizations as unguarded as the three thousand miles of 
frontier dividing Canada from the United States, without 
protecting fort or aggressive ship or threatening gun. 

When one turns to the voices of the past, one finds this 
great expectation of a spiritual springtime anticipated and 
prophesied by spiritual seers and saints of the most varied 
associations and beliefs. The last years of Auguste Sabatier’s 
devout life were dedicated to this discrimination between 
“Religions of Authority and the religions of the Spirit,” or, 
as he wrote, to the study of religion “conceived of as an 
inner inspiration upspringing in human conscience, or as a 
supernatural institution charged by a higher and external 
authority.” “The religion of the Spirit,” he adds, “flows be- 
neath the other, an invisible, subterranean stream of thought 
and life, gushing up intermittently through breaches that 
become larger with the advancing years.”” The same visionary 
hope made the reiterated message of William Ellery Chan- 
ning — “There is,” he said, “a grander church than all 
particular ones, however extensive — the Church Catholic 
or Universal, spread over all lands and one with the church 
in heaven. . . . Into this church all who partake the spirit 
of Christ are admitted, and no man can be excluded from it 
but by himself, by the death of goodness in his own breast. 

. I belong to the Universal Church. Nothing can separate 
me from it.’”’ Not less comprehensive was the anticipation of 
Frederick Robertson: “ There is a church larger than the limits 
of the church visible, larger than Jews or Christians or the 
Apostle Peter dreamed, larger than our narrow hearts dare 
to hope for now. . . . The open vision is manifested to all in 
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any nation who fear God and work righteousness; to all, in 
other words, who live devoutly towards God and by love 
towards men.” , 

What, indeed, is this common ideal, shared by teachers of 
such varied traditions, but a renewal of the audacious hope 
which sustained their common Master? Round him were the 
tests of conformity, within him was the call of the ideal; his 
temporal fate was determined by the church of the Pharisees, 
his permanent Messiahship was in the church of the Spirit. 
Beyond the sundered communions of his time he discerned a 
comprehensive kingdom of God, and the authority of the 
yast became fulfilled by the inspiration of the future. “Ye 
have heard,” he taught, “that it was said by them of old 
time, but I say unto you”; ‘‘ The words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit and they are life.”” They were the second be- 
cause they were the first — life-giving because spiritual. His 
teaching flowed, in Sabatier’s words, “like an invisible sub- 
terranean stream” beneath the visible church; working, as 
Jesus said, like the leaven, like the ripening of the harvest; 
not to contend with the church of authority, but to convert 
it into a church of the Spirit. 














THE LAGGARDS 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


CORNERS of earth, you that have one foot shod 


With skyward wings, but are not flying yet, 
You that observe no goal or station set 
Between your groping and the towers of God 
For which you languish, may it not be odd 
And avaricious of you to forget 
Your toll of an accumulating debt 
For dusty leagues that you are still to plod? 


But many have paid, you say, and paid again; 
And having had worse than death are still alive, 
Only to pay seven fold, and seven times seven. 
They are many; and for cause not always plain, 
They are the laggards among those who strive 
On earth to raise the golden dust of heaven. 














SOME PERSONAL QUALITIES OF 
FRANCIS PARKMAN 


By BLISS PERRY 


T is thirty years since Francis Parkman died. A few eld- 

erly Bostonians recall that gallant crippled figure, with 

the keen gray eyes and the chin thrust forward, as he 

marched rapidly with his two canes along Chestnut or 
Charles Street, stopping every few rods to rest against a 
fence. It was agony for him to walk, it was a worse agony to 
sit still. Yet his proud face gave no sign. He had a smile 
for an old friend and for every child, and if there were roses 
in any window, his eye quickened, but he hobbled on, 
through those streets already submerged by the tide of alien 
immigrants, a patrician, a Puritan of the Puritans, remote, 
inscrutable, indomitable. 

Thanks to the autobiographical fragments which Park- 
man left to the keeping of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, thanks to that Society’s remarkable collection of his 
note-books and manuscript sources, and to Farnham’s pains- 
taking biography, we may know this reserved and secretive 
man better than did his contemporaries. We know now the 
history of that athletic but wrongly disciplined body, that 
passionate but hard mind, that unbroken will which made 
him choose his life-work at eighteen and follow it until he 
pencilled on a few slips of orange-colored paper, in his seven- 
tieth year, his last notes for a revised edition. It is impossible 
here to tell the detailed story of his life or to weigh carefully 
his merits as a historian. Nevertheless, one may venture to 
point out a few personal qualities which entered into the 
very texture of his books. 

Enough has been made of Parkman’s boyish passion for 
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the woods as related to his later development, but not 
enough has been made of his early reading in its relation to 
his task as a historian. The young Parkman was a Romantic, 
He tells us in an autobiographical sketch that his first 
ambition was to be a poet, then a novelist, and that he 
turned to history as a third choice. He read Byron, Scott, 
Chateaubriand, Cooper. I find the trace of Byron every. 
where in his earliest books, such as “The Oregon Trail” and 
“Vassall Morton.”” When Quincy Shaw offered him three 
books to read at Fort Laramie in 1846 — the Bible, Shake- 
speare, and Byron — Parkman chose, he says, “the worst of 
the three,” and “Childe Harold” happened to be the last 
book he read before his death. In “The Oregon Trail” and 
“Vassall Morton” you will find the very image of the Byronic 
wanderer and outlaw, the Byronic clash of the Primitive 
against the Civilized. Doubtless the middle-aged Parkman 
felt that there was too much Byronic rebellion and self- 
revelation in “Vassall Morton,” and was glad to suppress 
his unsalable novel. But Byron had taught him much. I have 
the greatest respect for the certificated professional histo- 
rians of the present day, but I submit that some of them 
might still learn a little something from the art of the great 
poets and novelists. 

One scarcely needs to say how much Parkman owed to 
Sir Walter Scott. Here was his pattern for portrait-making, 
for picturesque grouping, for dramatic narrative. From 
“The Oregon Trail” to the “Half-Century of Conflict” how 
many a forceful personage, how many a march, a bivouac, an 
attack, are painted in the Scott manner! But I think that 
Parkman learned from Scott a more significant historical! 
lesson than the mere art of picturesque narrative; namely, 
the secret of dispassionate fairness. For the Wizard of the 
North was a very soundly documented wizard; an antiqua- 
rian who knew the value of personal narrative and family 
papers and government archives; a lawyer who could sift 
evidence; a historian who could weigh Jacobites and Presby- 
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terians, kings and commoners, in the scales of equal justice. 
When Parkman came to his extraordinarily delicate task of 
comparing English and French civilizations, of appraising 
the merits of Jesuit and Puritan, of explorer and soldier, I 
think his judgment was all the more finely balanced, his 
sense of human values all the more penetrating, for his early 
training in Sir Walter’s school. If you and I are ever tried for 
murder, we may well wish to have a Parkman and a Scott 
upon the jury; for if these gentlemen vote that we deserve 
hanging, we should be quite content to be hanged. 

But Francis Parkman was far other than a mere reader of 
books. More than most historians, he coveted first-hand 
experience. He must see for himself. Even as a college 
student he followed on foot the old trail of Rogers the 
Ranger; he tramped back and forth across Northern New 
England studying the topography, the water-ways and the 
battle-fields of the Seven Years’ War. To understand how 
his personal qualities affected his literary methods, the indis- 
pensable document is “The Oregon Trail,” dictated when he 
was twenty-three. He wanted a key to that “history of the 
American forest” to which he had already devoted himself, 
and he found it in the Far West of 1846. That journey gave 
him the clue to the Indian character, to the hunter, the bush- 
ranger, the pioneer. The college boy who had built his own 
raft to float down the flooded Magalloway had already 
learned some of the obstacles that confronted Tonty and La 
Salle. Long days of enforced idleness in Dakota wigwams 
helped him to understand the Jesuit Relations and the 
French archives. Henceforth he could check up his sources by 
what his own eyes had seen. That journey to the Black Hills 
may have fatally impaired his health, but its wholesome 
influence upon his mind can be traced in every one of his 
later books. Just as Charles Dickens’s boyhood gave him the 
key of the London streets, Parkman’s boyhood gave him 
the key of the wilderness. 

The name of Dickens suggests another curious parallel be- 
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tween a writer’s physical endowment and his chosen theme. 
The bodily and mental restlessness of Dickens, his sense of 
life as motion, as struggle, gives his novels their flashing, 
pulsing energy. Parkman’s physical and mental energy was 
subjected to a more rigid control, for he was told that his 
sanity and even his life depended upon mastery of his emo- 
tions, and he never failed to keep himself in hand. It was the 
irony of his career that his disease increased this inner urge 
to action, while forbidding — often for years at a time — any 
real mental or physical exertion. The irony is not lessened, if 
we believe, with Dr. George M. Gould, who has made Park. 
man’s case the subject of closest professional study, that the 
chief trouble was originally a peculiar form of eye-strain, 
which proper glasses would have relieved, or removed en- 
tirely. But whether his malady was curable or not, it cer- 
tainly intensified his abnormal inner excitement in the 
presence of his material. He wanted to tell the thrilling story 
of the struggle of two empires for the control of a continent 
—a struggle typified by racing ships, forced marches, 
Indian raids, swift reversals of fortune —the drama of 
clashing, changing civilizations. That this drama _ was 
enacted in the lonely forest only increased its fascination toa 
man who knew, as Parkman did, the secret of the woods. 
That secret is expectancy. You have in the woods, even more 
than in the great cities, the sense of “something evermore 
about to be.”’ 

The motion-picture was unknown in Parkman’s day, but 
this new art of our time suggests something of the fashion in 
which that restless forest-drama unrolled itself betore his 
picture-making, his story-weaving imagination. If you can 
fancy a “movie” without sentimentality, a “movie” firmly 


documented, unwaveringly just, with every landscape sharply 
focussed, every portrait clear, every action motivated, then 
I submit that you would have something like the effect which 
Parkman’s twelve volumes convey. And his nerves paid the 
price of his self-absorption in his theme. ‘‘The poet writes 
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the history of his own body,” said Thoreau. But so does the 
historian, and every artist who puts himself into his books. 
It is as true of Tacitus and Carlyle as of Dickens and Victor 
Hugo. Parkman lived passionately with his characters for 
fifty years. With every instinct urging him to a life of action 

rather than contemplation, he was forced to sit for long 
years in his wheel-chair and see that splendid swift procession 
of his heroes pass — priests and soldiers, statesmen and sav- 
ages, against a background of eternally living Nature where 
the woods break into leaf and then turn to gold or scarlet, 
where the pitiless rains fall and the snow-drifts melt into the 
floods of spring — pageantry all, passing, passing, with men 
withering like leaves and newer generations pressing on, 
pageantry and heroism and martyrdom and dreams of em- 
pire, until that stormy September morning upon the Plains 
of Abraham when the dying General Wolfe knew that he had 
won. 

To have had his first glimpse of that unforgettable story- 
picture in boyhood, to keep it steadily in focus through the 
tortured years of manhood, patiently adding his pitiful five 
or six lines a day, but never yielding to despair, never aban- 
doning his theme — I maintain that that achievement of a 
motor-minded cripple was as gallant and glorious an exploit 
as anything achieved by any of Parkman’s heroes. 

Francis Parkman belonged, no doubt, to what New Eng- 
landers were once fond of calling “the old dispensation.” 
He could not have accommodated himself to some twen- 
tieth-century conceptions. He distrusted democracy, and 
democracy is in the saddle, though here and there a dictator 
may be leading the horse. He disliked woman suffrage. He 
hated sentimentality, and sentimentality engulfs us. There 
is a demand just now in the United States that American 
history should be rewritten, not in the interest of Truth, but 
in the interest of some racial or religious or ancestor-wor- 
shipping group. I should enjoy hearing Parkman’s comments 
on this contemporary insolence; for he commanded, in his 
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rare moments of unrepressed indignation, a vigorous, not to 
say profane, vocabulary. 

But it may likewise be true that Parkman would be deaf to 
some of the finer voices of the twentieth century, as he was 
certainly deaf to the more spiritual accents of seventeenth. 
century mysticism. It would have been hard for him to think 
internationally, for he had, I imagine, less faith in World 
Courts and Leagues of Nations than he had in the sword, 
held by firm and able hands. Parkman was a Stoic, in philos- 
ophy as in life. He would perhaps retort that his life-work 
was not to dream of a new heaven and a new earth, but to 
give the actual record of the American wilderness. And we 
may say for him, what he would have been too modest — or 
too proud! — to say for himself, that he told that story as no 
other man could have told it, and that he served his genera- 
tion best by living —as the dying Henry Thoreau said 
quietly — in “one world at a time.” 
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EUROPE’S BIG DEBTS 
By IRVING FISHER 


HE greatest economic problems before the world 

to-day are those growing out of the big war debts 

and post-war debts. These debts constitute one of 

the two millstones around the neck of Europe. The 
other millstone is that of armaments. Under the weight of 
these two millstones, much of Europe is sinking into chaos. 
Though the two millstones are tied together in many ways, 
the present article is primarily concerned only with one. The 
total debts of five principal countries (United States, United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, and Germany) increased from 15 
billion dollars in 1913 to 127 billion dollars in 1922 or 1923. 
Most of these debts are internal or national. 

Of the international debts Germany’s reparation debt is 
by far the greatest. In fact the German debt is incomparably 
the greatest international debt in all history. For these 
reasons, among others, it lies at the storm centre of the vast 
economic cataclysm now ravaging Europe. Even without 
any reparation bill, Germany would have been very deeply 
in debt. During the war she borrowed practically all of the 
war cost, relying on her success to pay her bond-holders out 
of the indemnities to be laid on those with whom she fought. 
She began this policy as soon as she invaded Belgium, on 
which country she imposed “fines,” taking an outrageous 
advantage of a helpless people. As it turned out, Germany 
lost in her gamble. The tables were turned. 

The war financing of France had been similar to that of 
Germany. She, too, had shirked taxation and borrowed almost 
all of her war costs. And since the war she has gone on 
borrowing, counting on reimbursement from Germany, just 
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as Germany had once counted on reimbursement from her. 
Only recently has France shown any disposition to check her 
high finance, presumably because of the growing realization 
that, in counting on huge reparations, she has been, for the 
most part, banking on a very weak asset. Already the 
interest on her debts absorbs half her revenues. 

Now that France is seeing her hope of over-large ani 
prompt reparation from Germany fading into an iridescent 
dream, what will happen? I think the answer is inflation 
and the fall of the franc — unless arrangements are made 
whereby American investors step into the breach and 
finance both France and Germany. 

At the Peace Conference, President Wilson tried hard to 
get a fixed lump sum agreed upon; but, unfortunately, the 
large French claims made any agreement impossible. Con- 
sequently the amount of the reparation was left somewhat 
indefinite except that, in principle, the total was supppsed to 
cover the devastations of Northern France and of Belgium, 
and, in addition, the cost to the Allies of the war pensions. 
The total sum was finally settled by the Reparation Com- 
mission at 132 billion gold marks, or 32 billion dollars. 

According to the London agreement, this debt was to be 
expressed in “‘A, B, and C bonds.” But the C bonds are so 
indefinite and so far postponed that they are unlikely to be 
made operative in any foreseeable time. For the present they 
are merely a sword of Damocles over Germany’s head. The 
A and B bonds covering the “‘immediate”’ debt amount onl) 
to twelve and one-half billion dollars. 

Towards the payment of this sum Germany has been 
credited on the reparation account with a little over two 
billion dollars. But, counting all payments and losses to 
Germany other than those as yet credited on the reparation 
account, Germany has suffered a penalty of much more 
than two billions. Including the expense of the army of 
occupation and payments to the clearing house of private 
debts and the various other payments that were required 
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under the Treaty of Versailles, Germany has lost (according 
to Moulton and McGuire’s “ Germany’s Capacity to Pay”’) 
a total of six billion dollars. The payments have been mostly 
in the form of transferring to the Allies foreign investments 
and private property abroad and, in surrendered territories 
in Europe, public property of various kinds. That is, Ger- 
many has paid, for the most part, not out of current income 
but out of capital. And the capital which she has thus trans- 
ferred to the foreigner was already located on foreign soil. 

But this cupboard is bare now. It is practically impossible 
for Germany to pay more in that way for a long time to come. 
Even for domestic expenses she had drawn partly on her 
past accumulations. The German government is practically 
bankrupt. Over a year ago it stopped payment. 

Germany did try somewhat to pay out of taxes. As a 
matter of fact, in 1921, out of an income reckoned by 
Moulton and McGuire at about 40% of her pre-war income, 
that is, at a little over four billion dollars of pre-war pur- 
chasing power, the German people paid about 23% in taxes 
to the commonwealth or federal government. Not all taxes 
were specifically income taxes of course. There was even a 
capital levy. 

But, being unable or unwilling to pay all her bills by 
taxes, she resorted to inflation and paid partly by paper 
money, newly created for that purpose. German inflation 
will go down in history as the most instructive lesson in 
unstable money the world has ever seen. It has not only 
been the symptom of German economic degeneration but 
has become in turn the principal cause of that degeneration. 
It created a vicious circle which drew Germany down to 
the bottom of a madly whirling vortex where she now lies 
struggling to recover by substituting the more stable renten 
mark and gold mark for the discredited paper mark. 

Inflation is a form of indirect taxation; for, just to the 
extent that the government compels the people to take 
marks which depreciate, to that extent it taxes the people. 
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Nor has this tax fallen wholly on the Germans; for, to the 
extent that paper marks have been sold abroad and not 
afterward realized on, Germany has taxed, or at least 
mulcted, the foreigner also. In effect this amounted to mak. 
ing the Allies pay the reparation! For, curiously enough, the 
total thus raised by Germany has probably nearly equalled 
the part of her payments to the Allies which have been 
credited to reparation account. It is not really possible, 
with the figures available, to estimate what the amount of 
the indirect tax through inflation really has been, but it has 
in several years, though not in 1921, exceeded the taxes in 
the strict sense of the word. It seems probable that, since 
the war, the total revenue from taxes and inflation has 
exceeded 25% of the income of the German people. This 
includes only the revenues of the commonwealth govern- 
ment. The total taxation of the United States, including not 
only federal but state and municipal taxes, is only about 
one-seventh of the nation’s income. 

Thus the German people have been paying to their Reich 
government alone, nearly twice as much in proportion to 
income as is paid by Americans to all their various govern- 
ments. Of course, this does not begin to express the real 
burden; for the real burden of a tax of a quarter of one’s 
income is heavier to a poor man, such as the average German 
to-day, than to a comparatively well-to-do man, such as is 
the average American. It follows that the burden of taxation 
(including inflation) in Germany is not only several times 
the burden of taxation in this country, but is probably more 
than the burden of taxation even in England, commonly 
regarded as the most heavily taxed country in Europe. 

And even this omits the chief consequence of inflation — 
industrial and commercial demoralization — which cannot 
be put in figures and which is a dead loss, affording no 
return to the government or to anyone else except a few 
profiteers. Before the war Germany was rich, as European 
countries go. The total wealth of the German people was 
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estimated at about 75 billion dollars and the total income at 
about 10 billion. To-day the total income of Germany must 
be much less than the four billion estimated by Moulton and 
McGuire for 1921. It is probably less than a third of what 
it was before the war, or about 5 billion dollars of to-day. 

The present reparation bill is thus the equivalent of about 
six or seven years’ income of the German people. For Amer- 
ica a reparation debt would have to be about half a trillion 
dollars to be six or seven times our yearly income. The fact 
seems to be, the German government is unable just now to 
pay anything substantial — far more unable than two years 
ago — and will remain unable for a long time to come, until, 
in fact, her old productivity is largely restored. 

But this has not been the view of France — at least not 
of French officialdom. When Germany stopped paying, 
France maintained that she had stopped simply because she 
was not willing to go on. Until recently France has consist- 
ently maintained that Germany could and must pay the 
whole reparation bill. 

At Genoa France refused to allow the reparation question 
to be considered, the result being that the Conference was 
like “Hamlet with Hamlet left out.” Had it not been for 
the French attitude the Genoa Conference would have been 
perhaps the greatest landmark in progress since the Peace 
Conference. Later France seized the Ruhr. 

Probably Germany could have and would have tried 
harder than she did if she had had the incentive which 
France had in 1871 — the realization that her total debt (of 
132 billion gold marks) could be paid. But a sword of 
Damocles paralyzes effort. 

Now at last France has consented to permit an expert 
investigation of Germany’s capacity to pay. General Dawes 
is, at this writing, the pivotal figure in this investigation. 
On his findings may depend the whole future welfare of 
Europe. The report of his Committee should go far to settle 
the question whether the French view or the view here 
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taken is correct. If the view here taken is correct, one of the 
tragedies of the situation is that Germany’s capacity to pay 
has been greatly reduced by the very effort to compel her 
to pay so much and so quickly. The common notion that the 
present misery of Europe is directly due to the war, and s0 
was unavoidable, is erroneous. That misery is due to certain 
by-products of the war — especially militarism, debts, and 
inflation — which were very largely preventable. 

To understand this we must first disabuse our minds of 
the common impression that in paying these debts “the 
world is paying for the war.”’ The truth is the war cost has 
already been paid for. It was paid for during the war itself 
when the shells were exploded, when the soldiers’ clothes 
were worn out, when their food was eaten. The debts that 
are now left merely mean, that, during the war, some people 
paid more than other people, so that now the latter are 
asked to reimburse the former. That is, the taxpayer is 
asked to reimburse the bond-holder. The world as a whole 
not only pays but receives. It redistributes from one set of 
pockets to another. 

To redistribute the burden on the scale originally proposed 
by all and still advocated by France, is impracticable, and to 
attempt to do so spoils the functioning of the world’s entire 
productive machinery, on which the whole world, including 
creditors and debtors alike, depends. 

The debt problem is primarily a problem of governmental 
functioning. There is a limit to the tax-collecting power or 
tax-extracting power of the government. Let us try to bring 
this home to ourselves. Suppose that we in America had a 
debt at all comparable with the debts of Europe; say, a 
debt of one hundred billion dollars, and suppose that this 
debt was a debt to our own people, as our present debt 
practically is. Next let us suppose that every man, woman, 
and child in America holds a thousand dollar liberty bond. 
With our population of the hundred million people, this 
evidently represents, in the aggregate, one hundred billion 
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dollars of debt. Let us further suppose that the government 
tries to levy a per capita tax of one thousand dollars to wipe 
out this debt. If every one of us held a thousand dollar bond, 
no more and no less, and the government should tax every 
one of us one thousand dollars and should then liquidate the 
debts by paying every bond-owner one thousand dollars, 
evidently what would happen would be that every person 
would hand over one thousand dollars in taxes to the govern- 
ment and the government would hand it back to him in 
return for his bond, which would then be destroyed. In such 
a case, each person would virtually pay himself one thou- 
sand dollars. 

The short cut would be for each to tear up his own bond. 
As a matter of practical fact, however, every one of us would 
hug his bond and shirk bis tax. Instead of an innocuous can- 
cellation, there would occur just what has occurred in 
Germany. The government would find that it could not 
extract one thousand dollars from each of our several pockets. 
Each of us — or many of us — would find ways and means of 
avoiding such a tax. A tax of a thousand dollars per capita 
would seem so outrageous as to make many of us feel quite 
justified in dodging it. Any government that tried to levy 
and collect it would be so unpopular that it would be thrown 
out of power at the first opportunity. 

And if the government, without being able to collect a 
tax of $1,000 per capita, should attempt to pay each of us 
$1,000, it would have to resort to inflation. Now, with 
inflation economic degeneration begins, and this further 
reduces the ability to collect taxes, and this, in turn, requires 
inflation, in a vicious circle. 

Thus, even in America to-day, simply by owing ourselves 
too much money, we could crush out our prosperity. Even 
had there been no war nor any physical destruction of 
property, if simply Uncle Sam should grant every one of us 
a bonus of one thousand dollars in the form of a bond and 
then try to collect a thousand dollars from each of us, the 
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effect would be much like that of throwing a monkey wrench 
into a delicately adjusted machine. Economic functioning 
would be hopelessly deranged. : 

The fundamental reason for this apparent discrepancy 
between theoretical bookkeeping and practical results js 
that, when the government steps in, individual motive steps 
out. Were this not true we could make communism a success. 
The failure of communism in Russia and the failure of other 
governments to manage huge debts have the same funda- 
mental reason. 

In the case of Germany we have to deal not only with a 
huge debt but with the fact that it is owed not to the German 
people but to a hated enemy. We also have to reckon with 
the fact that the task of collecting the taxes necessary to 
liquidate that debt falls on a very weak government while 
the taxpayers have an income only about a third of the 


pre-war figure, thanks to the losses and demoralization of 


war and inflation. It is chiefly inflation that has reduced the 
income of Germany probably by two-thirds. 

Incidentally, the total value in dollars of the German 
currency has sunk to a fortieth of what it was before the war. 


That is, the mark has fallen far faster than the number of 


marks has risen. The volume of business has been reduced, 
barter has been resorted to, and other abnormalities have 
come about. A currency so little trusted that it performs less 
than a fortieth of the business performed by the pre-war 
currency is a veritable curse. It is so in Russia and Poland, 
which have no indemnities hanging over them. The experi- 
ence of Poland, in particular, shows what havoc mere 
inflation can work. 

Because of Germany’s unstable currency, all business has 
become a gamble. Commercial credit and confidence neces- 
sary to carry on business have been destroyed, the whole 
salaried or middle class— teachers, professional men, 
scientists, artists, literary men—has been practically 
wiped out or reduced to penury. This includes inventors and 
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discoverers, and those who transmit from one generation to 
another what we call civilization and what the Germans 
call ‘‘ Kultur.” Geniuses have become trolley car conductors 
or anything else to enable them to earn their daily bread. 
Science, art, literature, and invention have been sacrificed. 
Civilization still exists in the sense that the records are there 

- the books of Goethe, the music scores of Wagner and the 
rest. But where are the Wagners and the Goethes them- 
selves, who ought to keep this slender thread of civilization 
continuous? Unless something effective is done, and done in 
the present generation, the thread of civilization may be broken 
and most of Europe sink back into semi-barbarism. The world 
is killing itself trying to pay itself what it owes itself. 

The effects of inflation are so subtle that they are seldom 
perceived at all until most of the damage is done, and even 
then they are only imperfectly perceived. Germany has been 
ruined since the war and despite the fact that she has been 
relieved of her burden of militarism, has not suffered much 
physical devastation, and has virtually reduced her internal 

debt to zero by the depreciation of the mark. Her land 
was not impaired, as some of the French land was. Her 
buildings, shops, railroads, machinery, and other equipment, 
though allowed to run down, have not otherwise been im- 
paired or destroyed. Her labor productivity has not been 
impaired except as a reflex of unemployment and of the 
injury to health and efficiency that has come from the 
demoralization already described. And, so far as the killing 
and maiming of potential laborers by the war are concerned, 
these are largely offset by the corresponding reduction in 
the number of mouths to feed. Finally, the organizing 
power, the brains, have not been particularly impaired. 
Only the opportunity to organize has gone. Public confi- 
dence, the pre-condition of organization, has been lost. 

In short while we find, on the one hand, that German 
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strong as they were before the war, and that the great 
burden of a standing army, munitions, and internal debt has 
been abolished; nevertheless, we find, on the other hand, that 
the German income is only a third of its pre-war volume, 
starving and impoverishing the many and enriching only those 
few “‘profiteers,” a situation which inflation always entails. 

The paradox is not so puzzling. One part missing from a 
complex machine can render the other parts useless. Con- 
sider Ford’s wonderful factory. Its enormous productivity 
depends not merely on so many machines, buildings, and 
other physical equipment. It is the fine adjustment which 
makes it possible for all this equipment to lay part after part 
on the moving belt at the right time and in the right se- 
quence. But suppose at some one point there should be no 
spokes, or tires, or rivets. The whole system would collapse. 
Every workman might be working as hard as before, but 
he would not be producing so much. 

Yet such a maladjustment is as nothing compared with 
the subtle maladjustments which come from upsetting the 
unit of money. This interferes with everything in which 


currency is used, and it is used in every nook and cranny of 


business and industry. Had the Allies marched on Berlin, 
they could scarcely have laid Germany as low by the sword 
as she has been laid low by her own paper money. 


We have seen that, if we could tear up the war bonds we 


could, to a large extent, avoid such evils. In substantial; 
such a procedure seems to lie the solution. No other solution 
is in sight. Indeed, every practical scheme for dealing with 


these colossal debts amounts to tearing up at least some ot 


the bonds. 


There are several ways of tearing them up. They may be 


torn up with the consent of the creditor as has been proposed 


for the cancellation of Europe’s debt to us. Or they may be 


torn up by repudiation as by the Soviet government ot! 
Russia. Or they may be torn up by depreciating the cur 


rency, as in Germany and, to a lesser extent, in France. Or 
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virtually they may be torn up in large part by long delay in 
payment as in the case of the Austrian debts which have been 
postponed for twenty years — for any long postponement 
without interest amounts to partial cancellation. 

The objections to any form of debt cancellation in Ger- 
many’s case are two: the doctrinaire idea that any debt is 
so sacred that it ought never, under any circumstance, be 
reduced; and the reluctance to let Germany recover. 

Both these objections have weight with France. England, 
on the other hand, just as she long ago gave up the idea of 
imprisonment for debt and instituted practical bankruptcy 
laws, is now willing to accord to her debtors some cancella- 
tion, even though her own creditor may be unwilling to 
accord any cancellation to her. England sees that we must 
apply to international debts the same common sense which 
Anglo-Saxon nations long since applied to private debts. 
Without some concessions to common sense no recov ery of 
Europe is possible. If, as doctrinaires on the sacredness of a 
debt per se, we were to try to compel a literal fulfilment of 
every obligation, how could Russia or Germany ever recover? 
Or even France? The public debt of France in the fall of 
1922 was reported as 337 billion francs. At the par value of 
the franc this is 67 billion dollars or 10% more dollars than 
the total estimated wealth of France in 1913. Of course, we 
shall never see the greatly depreciated paper money of 
Europe elevated to the old pars — probably not even the 
British sovereign. 

We come now to the other objection — unwillingness to 
let Germany recover. However richly she may deserve to do 
penance, the natural way of increasing her paying capacity 
is by reducing the debt until it is within that capacity. 

Judging from the book of Moulton and McGuire on 
“Germany’s Capacity to Pay,” the immediate payments of 
which she is capable amount to zero, in fact to less than zero. 
For, in order that the maximum ultimate capacity may be 
attained, it seems necessary that Germany should receive 
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not only a long moratorium, but also an ad interim loan. A 
moratorium is purely negative. It helps the debtor simp); 
by not burdening him. But in such desperate cases as are 
here under discussion more positive help is needed. Durin 

the early part of that moratorium Germany will need to be 
supplied with loans. Instead of Germany paying the rest of 
the world, the rest of the world must, for a time, be paying 
Germany. It is sometimes good business for the creditor to 
pay the debtor awhile. 

If a potentially productive individual at the end of a long 
illness owed a huge sum of money, the creditor would 
scarcely say, “Now, you must pay all you owe or I will 
seize all your assets.” On the contrary, if the creditor were 
really intent on getting all he could from his debtor he would 
say: “T know you are potentially solvent; and if you can 
give me sufficient security, I will not only let your loan run 
on for a few years but I will lend you even more in order to 
put you on your feet. You need to repair your premises. 
You need raw materials for your factories. All these things 
should be provided for you in order that you, utilizing them, 
may get back to your former prosperity and repay me. | 
must add to your resources before subtracting from them.” 

We have an actual object lesson in the case of Austria. 
After going through exactly what Germany is going through 
to-day and being, two years ago, on the high road to ruin, 
she sent out an S.O.S. call to the League of Nations. The 
League responded. It did what the wise creditor would do 
for the individual. It appointed a receiver, Mr. Zimmer- 
man. In international affairs such action was a novelty. 
There has never been anything like this in history. A de- 
feated nation, largely responsible for precipitating the 
greatest war in history, received help from those whom it 
had wronged. Mr. Zimmerman went to Vienna. He virtu- 
ally said to Austria: “We can get the nations in the League 
to put you on your feet provided you will do your part. You 
will have to discharge your supernumerary government 
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employees and in every other way cut your expenses to the 
bone. Thus you can balance your budget, and can pay your 
hills out of taxes with no more inflation. You cannot do this 
all at once. We will give you two years. If you accept this 
proposition we will ask your creditors to give you a mora- 
torium of twenty years, and we will advise the investors of 
the world to lend you thirty-two million pounds sterling.” 

The result was that the Austrian bonds were floated. In 
fact, in a few minutes after being put on the market in New 
York and London they were over-subscribed. They at- 
tracted the investor because, besides bearing seven per cent, 
they bore the endorsement of many other members of the 
League of Nations besides Austria herself — Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Spain, Holland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and even Czechoslovakia. In consequence of this same 
treatment Austria is recovering even faster than the schedule 
called for. There is no prospect of the creditors having to 
call on the endorsers of the bonds. 

There is now talk in Germany of asking the League for 
the same treatment. Why was this not done long ago? 
Because France stood in the way. And why did France 
stand in the way in the case of Germany and not in the case 
of Austria? Because France feared a great recovered Ger- 
many but was willing to see a little recovered Austria. 

“How short-sighted,” says England. “The only way to 
get reparations from Germany is to let her recover enough 
to pay them.”’ Economically, as we have seen, this is sound 
enough; but the Frenchman shrugs his shoulders and 
replies, ‘Mon Dieu, if Germany recovers enough to pay us 
she will recover enough to fight us instead.” Who can blame 
him for putting safety first, and so invading the Ruhr, where 
are made the munitions and chemicals and where lies as 
well the coal? As long as France has her grip on these eco- 
nomic vitals of Germany, Germany can do her no harm. Yet 
if the Frenchman could once feel security from attack, he 
would concede that the Englishman was right. Thus debts 
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are linked with security. The question arises, how can France 
obtain such security except by holding the Ruhr and keeping 
a standing army of 700,000 men? 

Once France answered that question very explicitly. She 
pleaded with England and the United States to guarantee 
her safety not only through the general provisions of Article 
X in the Covenant of the League of Nations, but more 
specifically through a special treaty by the terms of which 
England and the United States were to spring to France's 
assistance if Germany should again make an unprovoked 
attack on France. 

Had we then acceded to France’s request, and accepted 
the recommendation so to do made by President Wilson — 
that is, joined the League of Nations, without reservation 
as to Article X, and ratified the special treaty of defense — 
who can doubt that the history of Europe during the last 
four years would have been different — that France would 
have reduced her army, kept out of the Ruhr, and reduced 
the reparation bill to manageable proportions? Even at this 
late date if America were to join the League — but that is 
another story! 

So we come back to the two problems with which we 
started. The debt problem which we sought to study by 
itself is found to involve the other problem — that of arma- 
ments, war, and security. These two problems could best be 
solved together. In fact they are part of one problem — 
reconstruction. 

But, apparently, this great problem is being treated piece- 
meal. For instance, Germany’s debt to France is being 
considered separately from France’s debt to America, al- 
though the payment of the latter depends on the payment of 
the former. This separate treatment seems to me a mistake, 
as also the separate settlement of the English debt to 
America. 

Unfertunately America — the chief creditor and so the 
chief factor in solving this problem — has thus far refused to 
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join the one great conference body at Geneva where all 
parts of the complicated problem can best be considered in 
their many interrelations. 

But I wish to discuss only the debts. What are the natural 
steps to be taken in solving the debt problem? 

The first step has already been taken — the acceptance by 
France of the suggestion of Secretary Hughes and the con- 
sequent appointment by the Reparation Commission of the 
Committee of Experts headed by General Dawes. This 
commission is studying Germany’s capacity to pay. 

Much has been said about America’s cancelling the Allied 
debt. As already indicated some form of cancellation of such 
huge debts — huge for the debtors — seems a necessity. We 
saw that there are four ways of cancelling debts — namely 
i. forgiv ing, repudiating, depreciating, or postponing them. 

Postponing is, of course, the most practical. In fact, it has 
already been forced upon us. Germany’s cessation of pay- 
ments represents not the obstinacy of Germany but the 
obstinacy of economic facts. Likewise, France’s failure to 
pay any of her debt to us represents not French obstinacy 
but the same obstinacy of fundamental economic conditions. 
While men have gravely discussed a moratorium, circum- 
stances have made one. It would be far better to come to a 
definite understanding as to the terms of the moratorium. 
This should last for many years, and coupled with it 
should, I believe, be an ad interim loan to France. This 
loan should not be from treasury to treasury but should 
take the form of French bonds underwritten, on certain 
conditions, by other nations including the United States, 
and offered to the investors of the world. Very likely it will 
take a long time before the necessity of some such settlement 
will be sufficiently perceived to compel its adoption, just as 
it took several years before this very thing was done for 
Austria, and just as it has taken several more years to bring 
about even a discussion of the plan for Germany. 

In any case, America is the key to the situation. We, more 
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than any other nation, can quiet the fears of France and, 
more than any other, can invest on a large scale in the ad 
interim loans which seem so essential to finance European 
recovery. We are the only great creditor nation. The Allies 
owe us eleven and a half billion dollars, while Germany owes 
the Allies (on A and B bonds) twelve and a half billion dol. 
lars. Thus practically we are the one great creditor, and 
Germany is the one great debtor. If we had a clearing house 
in which we could cancel debts and one debt was as good as 
any other, the intermediate countries, such as England, 
would find their debts largely cancelled out. 

But even without any such clearing house treatment, we 
can at least “‘let up” on our debtors and ask them to “let up” 
on each other. Having a creditor’s advantage, we ought to 
be able to obtain the fulfilment of almost any reasonable 
conditions in return for a moratorium, the floating of ad 
interim loans, and even a little help towards insuring peace. 
We do not even need to sacrifice in order to be of help. 
We could help as the banker helps the business man and 
make a profit into the bargain. 

Since, of course, the debts will not be completely cancelled, 
ultimately some payments must be made. We therefore face 
the question: what form will the ultimate payments take? 
There are three chief conceivable forms: the debts may be 
paid in money, in goods, or in securities. 

As to the first, however, Europe could not possibly find 
and pay over to us eleven and one-half billion dollars in new 
gold. And if she could, although she would have to expend 
much effort in mining the gold, we should obtain no benefit 
from it whatever unless or until we traded off the gold with 
other countries for goods. We could reap no benefit by 
keeping a great unused hoard of gold. We already have too 
much. Even if we used the gold by expending it in domestic 
trade we should, in the end, achieve only an inflated cost of 
living, prices soaring perhaps to four times what they are 
now. Such gold inflation is almost as injurious as paper 
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money inflation. To heap up gold in a country does not add 
to its bread and butter, its shoes and clothing, its shelter and 
amusements. It only gives the people superfluous claim 
checks to their own goods, and those tokens (beyond what 
is needed to maintain a fixed level of prices) are as useless to 
the nation as a whole as was the gold which Robinson Crusoe 
found in the ship. The only use of money is as purchasing 
power, and, with inflation, any increase of money defeats 
itself by decreasing proportionately its purchasing power per 
unit. The only national advantage comes by sending the 
money abroad again for purchasing something of real utility, 
which of course is just what normally happens. In short, as 
rational beings, we ought to want from Europe not money 
but goods. 

Yet to the average man, in spite of the terrible examples 
of European inflation, an increase of the national stock of 
money seems decieable while the “dumping” of foreign goods 
on our shores seems undesirable. He thinks two mutually con- 
tradictory thoughts. When he thinks in terms of money, he 
wants to compel the Allies to pay. When he thinks in terms 
of goods, he wants to prevent them from paying. Even free- 
trade England took fright over the prospective “dumping” 
of German goods. She passed some protective legislation as 

» “key” industries, while France refused to let German 
labor reconstruct the devastated area. 

As Mr. Dulles once said, the reparation question has three 
stages. One has already passed. It was: “How much does 
Germany owe?’’ Now that we know she owes more than she 
can pay, the question is taking the new form: ‘What can 
Germany pay?” Later, when it is realized that Germany can 
pay more than the Allies are willing to receive, the question 
will be: “How much will Germany be allowed to pay?” 

Here, then, is another reason for cancelling some of these 
huge debts. We would never allow them to be paid in full! 
Why ask a debtor to pay and then prevent payment? 

So long as we in America cling to our national fallacy of 
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high “protection” the only form in which we can be paid 
any huge amounts is the third form — securities. It was jn 
this way, before the war, that England, then the world’; 
creditor, received her payments. She was entitled to billions 
of interest. But her merchants preferred to re-invest the 
interest abroad, and the only things to show for these in. 
vestments which were received in England itself were the 
imported securities — the stocks and bonds certifying to 
English ownership abroad. 

In the same way we, as a creditor nation, could re-invest 
abroad the interest and principal of Europe’s debt to us, 
thereby avoiding both a flood of gold and a flood of goods, 
and, instead, storing up investments abroad as in a sort of 
international savings bank. But such investments abroad 
can best be brought about if the debts are first postponed 
and then gradually converted into investments. Thus we 
find yet another reason for such postponement. Even rolling 
up foreign investments could scarcely go on forever. In the 
end we should find our import of goods increasing greatly. 

This whole problem of international debts could probably 
be solved very simply — without loss but with gain to all 
concerned — first, by an earnest effort on our part to co- 
operate in maintaining world peace, second, by long mora- 
toria, and, third, by ad interim loans on the Austrian model. 

What is needed is intelligent, far-sighted, and idealistic 
statesmanship to speed up the process, the kind of states- 
manship exemplified by our great war President. The 
process itself will be inevitably forced upon us unless, while 
we are waiting, Micawber-like, for something to turn up, the 
world again bursts into flames. 


























THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN RUSSIA 
By MICHAEL FARBMAN 


HE important point to grasp in any consideration 

of the political future of Russia is the fact that a 

new ruling class is being evolved. Russia has never 

been so fortunate as to possess a ruling class in the 
European sense of the word. Certainly the nobility was tradi- 
tionally recognized as the first order in the empire. But the 
nobles never actually exercised real power; for though the 
bureaucracy was recruited from them, it was in fact inde- 
pendent of them as a class. It was, indeed, independent of 
any class, absolutely isolated. Certainly the monarchy and 
the bureaucracy were accustomed to invoke the name of the 
nobility in any reform they initiated. But, as a matter of 
fact, the nobility, having no instrument of publicity 1 in their 
hands, had never any direct or immediate say in such mat- 
ters. And though the monarchy was permeated with the feu- 
dal ideas of the nobility, the nobility was in no proper sense 
the ruling class. The nobles had many privileges but no po- 
litical power. They were the “foundation” of the state; but 
they could make no claim to “being the state.’ 

The merchants, the bourgeoisie, on the other hand, had 
infinitely less influence in state affairs than the nobles. Not 
even in an elementary form could they acquire the position 
of a ruling class. This failure to assert themselves as a class 
was due, first, to the belated advent of capitalism in Russia, 
and, second, to the outnumbering of Russian capitalists by 
foreigners, who naturally had little desire to wield political 
power, as long as the monarchy was able to guarantee them 
cheap labor and handsome profits. The Russian bourgeoisie, 
besides being weak, was handicapped by the jealousy of both 
the nobility and the bureaucracy. 
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This disability of the nobility and of the bourgeoisie ex. 
plains why Russian political parties have always represented 
ideas rather than interests and have been made up of intel. 
lectuals furnished by all classes rather than of classes or 
groups. The peculiarity indeed of political life in Russia has 
been the complete absence of the party system. There were 
many groups in opposition; but a party in power never ex. 
isted. No party, up to the creation of the Duma, ever con- 
templated the possibility of assuming power. The constitu- 
tional parties merely claimed the right to recognition as an 
opposition; what they wanted was not to govern, but to 
criticise and to interpellate the government. The revolution- 
ary parties, too, though determined to smash all and every 
government, never contemplated the idea of assuming them- 
selves the government of the country, and indeed were en- 
tirely opposed to taking any part in it. 

Members of Russian revolutionary parties have generally 
been intellectuals of the Dostoievsky type, idealists and 
dreamers, introspective, doubting, hesitating, diffident. 
Propagandists and conspirators, they were never men of 
action; they never even expected to have to act, except per- 
haps in a spasmodic and impulsive fashion. In Russian revo- 
lutionary history these men showed themselves capable of 
great self-sacrifice; but when the testing moment came, when 
the success of the revolution of 1917 threw them up and 
they were called to assume power in the state, they proved 
themselves not only inexperienced, as might have been ex- 
pected, but timid and perverse. At a time calling for energy, 
decision, and initiative they had no programme ready and 
possessed no other qualifications for government than those 
of agitators and sentimentalists. They were great talkers, 
men of mood not of action; and, accordingly, when the 
revolution began, it began with the usual flood of talking. The 
endless speeches of Kerensky and of the early Soviets caused 
astonishment and indignation among non-Russians, who 
could not help regarding such an orgy of oratory as the work 
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either of madmen or of wreckers. But to Russians it seemed 


quite natural. 

At the very moment when the West was looking for the 
arrival of the strong man who should dissolve this hopeless 
chaos and stem this endless flood of words, Lenin emerged; 
and we can now see that the success of his little party was 
predestined. Lenin supplied what had always been lacking in 
previous Russian parties, a programme and a purpose. He 
knew what he wanted, and he knew how to obtain it. The 
organized and businesslike persistence of the little group of 
Bolsheviks was bound to meet with success; for they brought 
with them new methods of political activity and a relation to 
life quite unusual in Russia, and constituted a rallying point 
for the growing forces of opposition. 

Apart from the cruelty they showed to their opponents, 
it was the social and economic experiments which they 
made that aroused the fiercest resentment against the Bol- 
sheviks; but, as a matter of fact, what they tried to effect 
was — as theory and doctrine — not absolutely foreign to 
Russian revolutionary ways of thinking. The Bolsheviks 
were only more reckless and uncompromising than the other 
groups of Russian socialists. In many ways their economic 
experiments had been anticipated by Kropotkin in his 
“Conquéte du Pain.” As a theory, indeed, Bolshevism is a 
mixture of typical rigid Marxian dogma and of the charac- 
teristic Russian propensity to run amok. This tendency 
known as doont —a tendency manifest all through Russian 
history — expresses the self-assertion of men who embody 
their protest against some grievance in forcible action, who 
are ready in redress of this grievance to smash through all 
and every opposition, and who, from exuberance of vigor 
and uncontrollable passion, rejoice in encountering the 
maximum of opposition. Proclaimed as the last word of the 
social economic gospel, Bolshevism is, in fact, a revival of 
the spirit of Bakunin, the untameable and insatiable spirit 
of revolt and of Russian extremism that preaches an abso- 
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lutist philosophy, and declares for “all or nothing,” for 
“to-day or never.” In their impetuosity and ardor to es. 
tablish a new order overnight the Bolsheviks tried to imi- 
tate the Paris communists of 1870, whom they were proud 
to consider their spiritual ancestors. On the other hand, in 
their attitude to the state, which they regarded as supreme, 
they were commonplace followers of the most uncritical 
Marxian doctrine. 

What was new and really surprisingly new about them was 
the tenacity and thoroughness with which they went to work. 
The strict discipline and thorough organization of their 
underground party, the constancy of their effort, the in- 
domitability and energy shown in the pursuit of their aims 
startled the average Russian as something not only unusual 
but even uncanny. These qualities were indeed so alien from 
the usual national laxity that they could not but suggest a 
foreign origin. Their strange un-Russian capacity for con- 
tinuous and organized action was more than anything else 
responsible for the ready acceptance of the legend that Lenin 
and Trotsky were disguised agents of Germany. 

When Lenin arrived in Petrograd shortly after the com- 


mencement of the revolution, those “delirious” speeches of 


his in which he announced, to the profound perplexity and 
consternation of the revolutionary democracy, that the 
world-wide socialist revolution was at hand, not only spoiled 
his chances of general leadership, but isolated him even 
within his own party. Yet hated by the bourgeoisie, lacking 
the support of his own party, not understood even by his 
closest friends and oldest associates, Lenin won the victory, 
first over his own party and then over the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. Without doubt the chief cause of this tremendous 
success has to be sought in the events of the revolution and 
in the mistakes made by Lenin’s opponents. But the more 
the revolution is studied, the more it becomes evident that 
it was Lenin’s attitude to the problem of governmental 
power that gave him and his party the victory. Indeed, the 
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for Bolshevik attitude to power, their appetite for power, their 
es- steady undeviating advance to it, and their continuous ; 
ni- exercise and successful retention of it, constituted the crucial ; 
ud and unpassable line of demarcation between the Bolsheviks 
in and the other socialist parties in Russia. _ 
1e, The Russian intellectuals had a pietistic abhorrence of 


power as a thing essentially evil, base, and degrading. Con- 
trolling most of the instruments of real power from the very 
moment of the March revolution, the socialists were afraid, 
k not only to assume the government, but even to have a share 
in it. Kerensky alone took the risk of entering the govern- 
ment; but his decision aroused a storm of indignation among 





* his fellow socialists, who only forgave him when he put for- 
al ward the theory that he took office as Minister of Justice, 
- not in order to exercise power, but merely to secure the 
. punishment of the enemies of the people — the leading 
" members of the old régime. In accordance with this theory, 
- Kerensky proclaimed himself “‘a hostage of Democracy in 
m the First Provisional Government,” not a member of it. 





The few dramatic months of the revolution from March 
to October, 1917, were, after all, nothing but a struggle for 
»f ~ supremacy and political power between the masses and the 





r bourgeoisie; and while the other socialist parties trembled 
* at the very idea that power might fall into their hands, the 
d Bolsheviks were the only party of the Left which definitely i 
n | and persistently fought for power. But this thirst for power 
> | Was so contrary to the traditions of Russian political life, 


sil he 


that even the Bolshevik ranks had time and again to be 
reassured by Lenin that the assumption of power was neces- 
sary and by no means wicked or degrading. On the very eve 
of the Bolshevik revolution he issued a pamphlet in which he 


d said: “I continue to believe, that any political party — 
e | especially a party which represents a progressive class — 
t | would lose the right to exist, would be unworthy to be con- 1 


| | sidered a party at all, would count for less than nothing, if it 
refused power when there was a chance of obtaining it.” 
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This clash of opinion and divergence of attitude towards 
power was the main, if not the only cause, of the conflict 
between the Bolsheviks and the Russian intellectuals; it is no 
exaggeration to say that the Russian intellectuals not only 
hated but loathed the Bolsheviks for “sticking to power.” 
The Bolsheviks were certainly not behindhand in recipro. 
cating this hatred. They ridiculed the intellectuals as “too 
pure-minded to do the dirty work of the world” and only 
concerned with keeping their “robes unsullied”; and they 
actually instituted persecution against them. 

It will be seen, then, that the communist party was not 
only the first party in Russia to regard power as desirable 
but the first party to govern the country. The assumption 
of power by the communist party was the first manifesta- 
tion —a distorted manifestation —of the new Russia 
which emerged from the war, the Russia of new impulses and 
instincts, and of the new will to live. The success of the 
Bolsheviks is due solely to their capacity for responding to 
this new spirit of action, of enterprise, and of acceptance of 
life. The Bolsheviks saw a new ruling class emerging in 
Russia and were astute enough to manoeuvre themselves 
into the position of its leaders. To define in set terms this 
ruling class is impossible at this stage. The Bolsheviks, at 
any rate, were not anxious to give a very strict definition of 
the class in whose name they assumed the government. They 
proclaimed that “the toiling masses,” whoever these may 
be, alone possessed political rights; they excluded “the 
exploiting elements,” an equally vague class, from any exer- 
cise of such rights; and on this foundation they based a 
theory which permitted them to retain power exclusively in 
their hands. This theory depended on two assumptions: 
first, that the proletariat is the best organized and most self- 
conscious element of the toiling masses, and second, that the 
communist party is the advance-guard of the proletariat. By 
the aid of this fallacious syllogism the Bolsheviks were en- 
abled to narrow the basis of the revolutionary government 
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which became vested in a Junta called the Political Bureau 
and consisting of five members of the Central Committee of 
the party. The system evolved worked like an equation. The 
sovernment of “‘the toiling masses” equals the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, equals the dictatorship of the communist 
party, equals the Central Committee of the party, equals the 
Political Bureau of the party. 

So long as the Bolsheviks were expropriating the capitalists 
and landowners and promising to fulfil the utopian dreams of 
the masses for social and economic equality, the dictatorship 
of the communist party was readily accepted by the working 
and peasant classes as their own dictatorship. But the more 
the country was plunged into poverty, and equality re- 
vealed itself as equality in misery only, the more, too, the 
masses, especially the peasants, became aware that the dic- 
tatorship was being exercised no longer in order to dislodge 
the old propertied classes, but with a view to establish in 
power a new minority, the urban proletariat, the more ready 
were the “toiling masses” to renew the struggle for a real 
and active part in the government. 

This struggle was first and foremost a revolt of the peas- 
ants against the towns; but the masses in the towns also 
became restless, and an opposition against the dictatorship 
of the communist party steadily increased in volume and 
intensity. What is still more striking, the communist party 
itself began to experience the division and clash of opinion 
prevailing in the country. To follow the divergence of opinion 
within this party is of real interest and importance; first, 
because this party is of necessity the only centre of political 
expression in the country, and also because the differences 
must be very marked to find expression in a party the leaders 
of which have from the very beginning refused to tolerate 
any independence of thought. 

But before I say anything further on this matter I should 
like to explain what I mean when I use the term communist 
party. Many persons will, of course, still associate the term 
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j with the Russian Bolsheviks of the period from 1917 to 1920, 
or — which is still more misleading — with the communist 
groups in England or any other European country. The com- 
munist party I am discussing is a different thing altogether: 
it is that governing party in Russia which suffered so re- 
markable a transformation in 1921. It may, after all, be no 
paradox to say that this party, yesterday the party of most 
extreme revolution, is to-day becoming in a sense a con- 
servative party. This statement may be difficult to believe, 
especially as the phraseology used by the leaders has changed 
very little. But words generally retain their currency longer 
than the ideas they stand for; and, on the other hand, the 
more conservative the Bolsheviks become the readier they 
are to adhere to the revolutionary jargon. I personally am 
so convinced that there is an air of deliberate over-strain in 
their use of this jargon that when I read leading articles in 
their press proclaiming the primitive ardor of their revolu- 
tionary principles, I am sure that they are protesting too 
much, and that the party is probably preparing to make 
another step backwards. After all, this sort of duplicity iS 
part of the ordinary stock in trade of the Politician 1 In every 
country; in Russia, with its fresh memories of ‘ ‘revolution- 
ary frankness,” and with the much wider gulf between proc- 
lamation and policy, this duplicity of necessity strikes a very 
strange note and is infinitely more misleading. 

As far back as 1905 the Bolsheviks proclaimed themselves 
a party of “permanent revolution,” and for several years 
they seemed to adhere to this doctrine of revolution without 
end. But the most thorough revolution against property is, 
after all, a mere change of property rights; and from the 
Bolshevik point of view the Russian revolution achieved its 
utmost ends the moment the landlord and the capitalist 
were expropriated. The change of property rights once made, 
the revolution is ipso facto at an end, whatever revolutionary 
energy may still be left unspent. The party of revolution be- 
comes automatically the party of order. 
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The general fate of revolutionary parties is to appear in 
history first as victors and then as vanquished. But some- 
times one of these parties meets with a different fate. In- 
stead of being vanquished, it submits to transformation. 
The Russian communist party has gone this latter way: it 
has followed the way of adaptation and accommodation. If 
historical analogies are of any use, the present state of the 
Russian revolution may be compared with the Thermidor or 
the Directory of the French. But these kinds of analogies are 
always dangerous as introducing elements which tend to 
obscure rather than to enlighten. Instead, then, of invoking 
analogies, let us look at the actual facts of the evolution of 
the Russian revolution. To grasp them is to understand not 
only what is going on now but what may occur to-morrow. 

The year 1920 was the year in which the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” reached its culmination. The power of the 
Central Committee of the ruling party was absolute and 
complete. But at the end of the year —a year which will 
remain long in the memory of all Russians who lived through 
it, as the coldest, hungriest, and most dreadful year of the 
revolution — the ruling party began to perceive the first 
signs of a challenge to their power. These signs came simul- 
taneously from two quarters — from the town laborers, who 
made open demonstration against a situation in which, while 
they nominally ruled, they exercised no real power; and from 
the peasants, who in their hatred of requisitioning showed 
unmistakable symptoms of a disposition to pass from passive 
resistance to open revolt. The communist party, which, up 
to that time, had been enlarging the scope of its authority, 
was compelled to yield ground. First to the peasants and 
later to other groups of the population. But though the 
pressure exercised by the peasants and workers was really 
the first step in the struggle for political power, the com- 
munist party contrived to dodge the political issue. They had 
to make concessions, of course; but all the concessions they 
have made for the last two years have been purely economic. 
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To dodge the political issue was at this stage not particu- 
larly difficult; for the economic problems were so acute that 
they completely dominated the popular mind, which by this 
time seemed to be heartily sick of all revolutionary unrest. 
Even to-day the struggle for power has not yet acquired a 
frankly political character: it is still being fought out chiefly 
in the economic sphere. Most present-day visitors to Russia 
are struck by two remarkable facts; first, that the authority 
of the Soviet government remains unchallenged, and second, 
that throughout the country political problems arouse no 
kind of interest. This state of things is doubtless due in part 
to the systematic suppression of all political movements by 
the dominant party and to its stubborn refusal to make any 
but economic concessions. Still, however obstinate and reck. 
less this suppression of free thought may have been, it can- 
not be the sole explanation of the remarkable paralysis of 
political interest to which all impartial observers testify. 
The truth seems to be that in a state of impoverishment and 
misery people are bound to be preoccupied by thoughts of 
material improvement. In this state of the popular mind any 
government finds it easy to stifle political discussion by a 
readiness to remedy economic grievances. 

And yet it would be folly to deny that a very real political 
struggle is going on in Russia to-day. What obscures the 
situation is the fact that it has assumed a quite unusual char- 
acter. In the country, certainly, political self-consciousness 
finds no clear expression; but, as I have already pointed out, 
the different shades of political outlook and interest in the 
country are, curiously enough, represented within che com- 
munist party itself. The very fact that this party is the only 
open forum involves as a necessary corollary the assump- 


tion that within the dominant party itself there must be, if 


not opposing groups, at least different shades of mood, tem- 
perament, and policy. The history of the communist party 
for the last few years is, in fact, the story of a desperate 
struggle on the part of the Bolshevik leaders, who to pre- 
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serve unity have expelled heretics by the thousand. In this 
way the “Labor Opposition,” the “Workers Pravda,” and 
a few other recalcitrant groups were all “liquidated.” Sub- 
jected to such periodical “‘cleansings’”’ no wonder the party 
membership decreased from over 600,000 to 300,000 within 
a period of less than two years. Yet, despite this expulsion 
of open renegades and groups of opposition, despite the 
intimidation of suspects, the ranks of the communist party 
manage to reflect in no small measure that clash of opinion 
which can find no vent in the country. The divergence of 
opinion and interest within the party is indeed so real that 
it has been suggested that this party is strictly speaking not 
a party at all but a coalition. 

The social and economic differences in the groups that 
make up this coalition are at first difficult to detect; for 
they are disguised under strange and cloaked names. For 
instance, one group is called “the Communist Opposition ’”’— 
a name which probably indicates that the group bearing it is 
opposed to the concessions made by the party to capital- 
ism. Another group styled the “Workers Pravda,” consists 
mainly of trade unionists who are in revolt against the tute- 
lage of the Central Committee. A third group representing 
liberal opinion, supports what is called “‘Democratic Cen- 
tralism.”” “The Economists’ form yet another group, 
which comprises those members of the party who are in 
control of industry and trade. Their occupation has made a 
marked impression on “the Economists”’; and to-day in all 
the councils of the party they support a policy very little 
different, if different at all, from that prevailing among the 
new bourgeoisie. 

Besides these unaccustomed names, which seem purposely 
assumed with a view to screening the peculiar political lean- 
ings of the groups, there is another circumstance which 
tends to obscure the significance of these divisions. This is 
the necessity under which the leaders lie of making them 
appear less formidable by using the common and orthodox 
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phraseology of the party. But despite all these disguises, 
those who have followed closely the career of the communist 
party are convinced that it contains at least three factions 
representing the three big divisions in the country — that of 
labor, that of the peasants, and that of “the Economists,” 
who in a certain sense represent the new bourgeoisie. These 
three factions continue to keep together first and foremost 
because, being factions still, they have not crystallized their 
opinions and accentuated their differences sufficiently to 
exist as rival parties. In other words, the forces that keep 
them together —a common history, common privileges, 
and a common danger — are stronger than those which 
might force them apart. The second consideration that 
operates against an open split is the fear of expulsion. The 
leaders of the party insist absolutely on unity and crush 
ruthlessly any attempt to raise differences. Moreover, the 
dangers involved in expulsion are so serious, amounting as 
they do to political extinction and to the concomitant loss of 
any leverage for exercising power, that it is little wonder 
that the party is still able to present a united front. The 
groups of opposition find it expedient to remain inside the 
ruling party and to exercise such influence as they are able 
to wield from within. Certainly the more differences deepen 
the more rapidly will the inevitable crisis approach. A party 
divided in opinion and representing different interests can- 
not preserve its unity indefinitely by the force of discipline 
alone. In the end there will be open disagreement. 


Obviously this cannot happen until the different classes of 


the population have become conscious of their various inter- 
ests and are prepared to assert them in political action. 
That political opinion is slowly crystallizing in the country 
cannot be doubted. The peasants to-day are probably far 
more devoted to their interests, tenacious of their rights, 
and conscious of their wants than they have been in any 
other period of Russian history. Moreover, the urban la- 
borers, represented though they are both in the communist 
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party as the party of the proletariat, and in the trade un- 
ions, are eager to develop an independent organization of 
their own. Within the last two years a movement started in 
the factories called the Non-Partisan group has been stead- 
ily increasing its numbers and extending its influence. The 
Non-Partisans are not open opponents of the Bolsheviks; 
for they take part in the Soviets and recognize the commu- 
nist party as the government. But when one notices how the 
communists coquet with the Non-Partisans as a sensible and 
moderate opposition, one is justified, I think, in regarding 
this opposition as the nucleus of a future Labor party. 

The process of creating the new ruling class in Russia is 
a double process. On the one hand, a differentiation of opin- 
ion is taking place in the country, where new political par- 
ties are slowly germinating. On the other hand, the factions 
existing in the dominant party — the only centre of political 
activity and thought — will assuredly in the end furnish 
these parties with experienced leaders. When these two 
tendencies meet, the new ruling class of Russia will appear. 
But till this new ruling class is consolidated, till the new 
political groups are strong enough to grasp power, the Bol- 
sheviks will continue to rule in the name of a united and 
unanimous communist party. 

Yet the same forces which are creating the new spirit of 
political self-consciousness in the country and the differen- 
tiation of opinion inside and outside of the party, must of 
necessity influence also the evolution of the party as a whole. 
And, indeed, it can be seen that the policy and the psychol- 
ogy of the party are undergoing a genuine change. The Bol- 
sheviks have patronized the workers, they have snubbed the 
intellectuals, they have tried to stampede the peasants, 
they have sought to intimidate the new bourgeoisie; and yet 
by the necessary irony of circumstances and reaction they 
have not escaped being affected and changed by the con- 
certed influence of all these elements which they thought 
they could manage. As a matter of fact, all who come in con- 
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tact with them to-day agree that the mentality of the com. 
munists in 1923 is probably as different from their mentality 
in 1920, as their mentality in 1920 was different from that of 
the Kerensky Soviets. To-day the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat”’ is an obsolete phrase. Even as a figure of speech it has 
disappeared from communist journals and platforms. Off- 
cially the government is now carried on, not in the name of 
that vague and illusory proletariat, but in that of the work- 
ers and peasants; while the aim of the government is not the 
immediate establishment of socialism but the reconstruction 
of the country on “‘realistic”’ lines — “realistic”’ signifying 
obviously capitalistic. The programme of the communist 
party is no longer Marxism but Leninism. 

From the recent dissension in the communist party, two 
essential facts emerge. First, the difficulty of ruling the party 
by dictatorial and autocratic methods; second, the impossi- 
bility of forcing unity on a party which is really heterogene- 
ous in composition. As a matter of fact, the opposition to the 
Central Committee came from all warring groups and even 
included some members of the Committee, with Trotsky at 
their head. The dissenters made a real impression on the 
country by their uncompromising criticisms and insistent 
demand for the democratization of the party machine and a 
more liberal attitude towards grouping. The Central Com- 
mittee were quick to realize the seriousness of the situation 
and acted with adroitness. They gave way in so far as to 
agree to the democratization of the party machine, but re- 
mained uncompromising in their refusal to recognize the ex- 
istence of groups. In their attempt to preserve a “united 


front” they invoked the name and authority of Lenin, whose 
death has restored the party at least to outward harmony. 
The time for making a final estimate of Lenin’s work has 
not yet come. Already, however, it may safely be said that he 
will go into history both as a revolutionist and as a states- 
man; as the leader of the most destructive and wasteful first 
proletarian revolution, and as the statesman who endeavored 
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to arrest the forces of destruction, to unite again the country 
split by the civil war, and to reach a compromise with the 
West. When Lenin inaugurated the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat he was obviously unhampered by the slightest doubt 
as to the efficacy of Marxian principles. But the longer he 
tested them as a practical revolutionist and statesman, the 
more he became aware of the impossibility of building up a 
society on an automatic and exclusively economic basis. 
When he had to adopt an agrarian policy totally at variance 
with his Marxian opinions, and when later he was compelled 
to make an appeal to the peasants’ acquisitive instincts and 
to go back to what he styled “state capitalism,” he was not 
only conscious that something was wrong with his Marxian 
gospel, but frankly admitted that Marx had not foreseen all 
the realities of a complex situation. The greatest value of the 
Russian revolution to the world Labor movement lies in the 
fact that it has replaced Marxism by Leninism. 

Every retardation of progress in Russia has sprung from 
the attempt to rule the country in opposition to the interests 
of the peasants. The revolution was the manifestation of the 
peasants’ awakening; and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
may be considered the last attempt of any Russian govern- 
ment to maintain power by preferring the interests of the in- 
dustrial workers to those of the agricultural population. It 
was his recognition of the failure of this system and his in- 
sistence on establishing a balance between these clashing 
interests that constitutes Lenin’s greatest achievement as a 
statesman; and it is the existence of this balance that 
guarantees that the coming struggle for power will be less 
violent and convulsive than it would otherwise be. 











THE AMERICAN LAUGHS 
By AGNES REPPLIER 


T was the opinion of Thomas Love Peacock — who 
knew whereof he spoke — that “no man should ask 
another why he laughs, or at what, seeing that he does 
not always know, and that if he does, he is not a respon- 
sible agent. . . . Reason is in no way essential to mirth.” 
This being so, why should human beings, individually and 
collectively, be so contemptuous of one another’s humor? 
To be puzzled by it is natural enough. There is nothing in the 
world so incomprehensible as the joke we do not see. But to 
be scornful or angry, to say with Steele that we can judge a 
man’s temper by the things he laughs at, is, in a measure, 
unreasonable. A man laughs as he loves, moved by secret 
springs that do not affect his neighbor. Yet no sooner did 
America begin to breed humorists of her own than the first 
thing these gentlemen did was to cast doubts upon British 
humor. Even a cultivated laugher like Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner suffered himself to become acrimonious on this 
subject; whereupon an English critic retaliated by saying 
that if Mr. Warner considered Knickerbocker’s “‘ New York” 
to be the equal of “Gulliver’s Travels,” and that if Mr. 
Lowell really thought Mr. N. P. Willis “witty,” then there 
was no international standard of satire or of wit. The chances 
are that Mr. Lowell did not think Mr. Willis witty at all. 
He used the word in a friendly and unreflecting moment, not 
expecting a derisive echo from the other side of the sea. 
And now Mr. Chesterton has protested in a recent issue of 
the “Illustrated London News” against the vogue of the 
American joke in England. He says it does not convey its 
point because the conditions which give it birth are not 
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understood, and the side-light it throws fails to illuminate a 
continent. One must be familiar with the intimacies of 
American life to enjoy their humorous aspect. 

Precisely the same criticism was offered when Artemus 
Ward lectured in London more than a half-century ago. The 
humor of this once famous joker has become a disputable 
point. It is safe to say that anything less amusing than the 
passage read by Lincoln to his Cabinet in Mr. Drinkwater’s 
play could not be found in the literature of any land. It cast 
a needless gloom over the scene, and aroused an unmerited 
sympathy for the officials who had to listen to it. But the 
American jest, like the Greek epic, should be spoken, not 
read; and it is claimed that when Artemus Ward drawled out 
his absurdities, which, like the Greek epic, were always sub- 
ject to change, these absurdities were funny. Mr. Leacock 
has politely assured us that London was “puzzled and 
enraptured with the very mystery of this humor”; but Mr. 
Leacock, being at that time three years old, was not there to 
discern this for himself. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell was there on 
the opening night, November 13, 1866, and found the puzzle 
and the mystery to be far in advance of the rapture. The 
description he was wont to give of this unique entertainment 
(a “Panorama,” and a lecture on the Mormons), of the 
depressing, unventilated Egyptian Hall in which it was given, 
of the wild extravagances of the speaker, which grew wilder 
and wilder as the audience grew more and more bewildered, 
was funny enough, Heaven knows, but the essence of the 
fun lay in failure. 

Americans, fifty years ago, were brought up on polyga- 
mous jests. The Mormons were our neighbors, and could be 
always relied upon to furnish a scandal, a thrill, or a joke. 
When they mended their ways, and ceased to be reprehensi- 
ble or amusing, the comic papers were compelled to fall back 
on Solomon, with whose marital experiences they have 
regaled us ever since. But to British eyes, Brigham Young 
was an unfamiliar figure; and to British minds, Solomon has 
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always been distinguished for other things than wives, 
Therefore Artemus Ward’s casual drolleries presupposed a 
humorous background which did not exist. A chance allusion 
to a young friend in Salt Lake City who had run away with 
a boarding school was received in stupefied silence. Then 
suddenly a woman’s smothered giggle showed that light had 
dawned on one receptive brain. Then a few belated laughs 
broke out in various parts of the hall, as the idea travelled 
slowly along the thought currents of the audience, and the 
speaker went languidly on to the next unrecognizable 
pleasantry. 

The criticism passed upon Americans to-day is that they 
laugh often and without discrimination. This is what the 
English say of us, and this is what some Americans have said 
of the English. Henry James complained bitterly that Lon- 
don playgoers laughed unseasonably at serious plays. | 
wonder if they received Ervine’s “John Ferguson”’ in this 
fashion, as did American playgoers. That a tragedy harsh 
and unrelenting, that human pain, unbearable because un- 
merited, should furnish food for mirth may be comprehensi- 
ble to the psychologist who claims to have a clue to every 
emotion; but to the ordinary mortal it is simply dumfound- 
ing. People laughed at Molnar’s “Liliom” out of sheer 
nervousness, because they, could not understand it. And 
“Liliom” had its comedy side. But nobody could have 
helped understanding “John Ferguson,” and there was no 
relief from its horror, its pitifulness, its sombre surrender to 
the irony of fate. Yet ripples of laughter ran through the 
house; and the English actress who played Hannah Ferguson 
confessed that this laughter had in the beginning completely 
unnerved her, but that she had steeled herself to meet and to 
ignore it. 

It was said that British audiences were guilty of laughing 
at “Hedda Gabler,” perhaps in sheer desperate impatience 
at the unreasonableness of human nature as unfolded in that 
despairing drama. They should have been forgiven and con- 
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sratulated, and so should the American audiences who were 
reproached for laughing at “Mary Rose.” The charm, the 
delicacy, the tragic sense of an unknown and arbitrary power 
with which Barrie invested his play were lost in the hands of 
incapable players, while its native dulness gained force and 
substance from their presentation. A lengthy dialogue on a 
pitch black stage between an invisible soldier and an inartic- 
ulate ghost was neither enlivening nor terrifying. It would 
have been as hard to laugh as to shudder in the face of such 
tedious loquacity. 

We see it often asserted that Continental playgoers are 
incapable of the gross stupidities ascribed to English and 
Americans, that they dilate with correct emotions at correct 
moments, that they laugh, weep, tremble, and even faint in 
perfect accord with the situations of the drama they are 
witnessing. When Maeterlinck’s “Intruder” was played in 
Paris, women fainted; when it was played in Philadelphia, 
they tittered. Perhaps the quality of the acting may account 
for these varying receptions. On the other hand, I have never 
heard Americans laugh, as I have heard Germans laugh, at 
the antics of the apprentices in the first act of “Die Meister- 
singer,” at the primitive, chair-pulling fun which delights 
the Teuton soul. Be it said to the honor of our countrymen 
that they preserve a decent gravity throughout that trying 
scene. 

The Dublin players brought to this country a brand of 
humor and pathos with which we were unfamiliar. Irish 
comedy, as we knew it, was of the Dion Boucicault type, a 
pure product of stageland, and unrelated to any practical 
experiences in life. Here, on the contrary, was something 
indigenous to Ireland, and therefore strange to us. My first 
experience was at the opening night of Ervine’s “Mixed 
Marriage,” in New York. An audience exclusively Semitic 
(so far as I could judge by looking at it) listened in patient 
bewilderment to the theological bickerings of Catholics and 
Protestants in Belfast. I sat in a box with Lady Gregory, 
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who was visibly disturbed by the slowness of the house at the 
uptake, and unaware that what was so familiar and vital to 
her was a matter of the purest unconcern to that particular 
group of Americans. The only thing that roused them from 
their apathy was the sudden rage with which, in the third 
act, Tom Rainey shouted at his father: “Ye’re an ould fool, 
that’s what ye are; a damned ould fool!” At these repre. 
hensible words a gust of laughter swept the theatre, destroy. 

ing the situation on the stage, but shaking the audience back 
to life and animation. It was seemingly — though I should 

be sorry to think it — the touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin. 

When that mad medley of fun and fancy, of grossness and 
delicacy, ““The Playboy of the Western World,” was put on 
the American stage, men laughed — generally at the wrong 
time — out of the hopeless confusion of their minds. The 
“Playboy” was admittedly an enigma. The night I saw it, 
the audience, under the impression that it was anti-Irish, or 
anti-Catholic, or anti-moral, or anti-something, they were 
not sure what, hurled denunciations and one missile — which 
looked strangely like a piece of pie — at the actors. It was a 
disgraceful scene, but not without its humorous side; for 
when the riotous interruptions had subsided, an elderly man 
arose, and with the manner of an invited speaker at a public 
dinner, began, “From time immemorial” — But the house 
had grown tired of disturbances, and howled him down. He 
waited for silence, and then in the same composed and lei- 
surely manner began again, “‘From time immemorial” — At 
this point one of the policemen who had been restoring order 
led him gently but forcibly out of the theatre; the play was 
resumed; and what it was that had happened from time 
immemorial we were destined never to know. 

A source of superlative merriment in the United States 1s 
the two-reel comic of our motion picture halls. Countless 
thousands of Americans look at it, and presumably laugh at 
it, every twenty-four hours. It is not unlike an amplified and 
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diversified Punch and Judy show, depending on incessant 
action and plenty of hard knocks. Hazlitt says that bangs 
and blows which we know do not hurt provoke legitimate 
laughter; and until we see a funny film, we have no conception 
of the amount of business which can be constructed out of 
anything so simple as men hitting one another. Producers of 
these comics have taken the public into their confidence, and 
have assured us that their work is the hardest in the motion 
picture industry; that the slugging policeman is trained for 
weary weeks to slug divertingly, and that every tumble has 
to be practised with sickening monotony before it acquires 
its purely accidental character. As for accessories — well it 
takes more time and trouble to make a mouse run up a 
woman’s skirt at the right moment, or a greyhound carry off 
a dozen crullers on its tail, than it does to turn out a whole 
sentimental scenario, gray-haired mother, high-minded, 
pure-hearted convict son, lumber-camp virtue, town vice, 
and innocent childhood complete. Whether or not the time 
and trouble are well spent depends on the amount of money 
which that mouse and those crullers eventually wring from 
an appreciative and laughter-loving public. 

The dearth of humorous situations — at no time inex- 
haustible — has compelled the two-reel comic to depend on 
such substitutes as speed, violence, and a succession of well- 
nigh inconceivable mishaps. A man acting in one cannot 
open a door, cross a street, or sit down to dinner without 
coming to grief. Even the animals — dogs, donkeys, and 
pigs — are subject to catastrophes that must wreck their 
confidence in life. Fatness, besides being funny, is, under 
these circumstances, a great protection. The human body, 
swathed in rolls of cotton-wadding, is safe from contusions 
and broken bones. When an immensely stout lady sinks into 
an arm-chair, only to be precipitated through a trap-door, 
and shot down a slide into a pond, we feel she has earned her 
pay. But after she has been dropped from a speeding motor, 
caught and lifted high in air by a balloon anchor, let down to 
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earth with a parachute, picked up by an elephant, and 
carried through the streets at the head of a circus parade, 
we begin to understand the arduousness of art. Only the 
producers of comic “‘movies” know what “‘One crowded hour 
of glorious life” can be made to hold. 

Laughter has been over-praised and over-analyzed, as well 
as unreasonably denounced. We do not think much about its 
determining causes— why should we?—until the con- 
tradictory explanations of philosophers, psychologists, and 
men of letters compel us to recognize its inscrutable quality. 
Plato laid down the principle that our pleasure in the ludi- 
crous originates in the sight of another’s misfortune. Its 
motive power is malice. Hobbes stoutly affirmed that 
laughter is not primarily malicious, but vainglorious. It is 
the rough, spontaneous assertion of our own eminence. “We 
laugh from strength, and we laugh at weakness.” Hazlitt 
saw a lurking cruelty in the amusement of civilized men who 
have gauged the folly and frivolity of their kind. Bergson, 
who evidently does not frequent motion picture halls, says 
that the comic makes its appeal to “the intelligence pure and 
simple.” He raises laughter to the dignity of a “social ges- 
ture” and a corrective. We put our affections out of court, 
and impose silence upon our pity, before we laugh; but this 
is only because the corrective would fail to correct if it bore 
the stamp of sympathy and kindness. Leacock, who deals in 
comics, is sure of but one thing, that all humor is anti-social; 
and Stevenson ascribes our indestructible spirit of mirth to 
“the unplumbed childishness of man’s imagination.” 

The illustrations given us by these eminent specialists 
are as unconvincing as the definitions they vouchsafe, and 
the rules they lay down for our guidance. Whenever we are 
told that a situation or a jest offers legitimate food for 
laughter, we cease to have any disposition to laugh. Just as 
we are often moved to merriment for no other reason than 
that the occasion calls for seriousness, so we are correspond- 
ingly serious when invited too freely to be amused. An enter- 
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tainment which promises to be funny is handicapped from 
the start. It has to plough deep into men’s risibilities before 
it can raise its crop of laughter. I have been told that when 
Forepaugh first fired a man out of a cannon, the audience 
laughed convulsively, not because it found anything ludi- 
crous in the performance, but because it had been startled 
out of its composure, and relieved from a gasping sense of 
fear. 

Sydney Smith insisted that the overturning of a dinner- 
table which had been set for dinner was a laughable incident. 
Yet he was a married man, and must have known that such 
a catastrophe (which seems to us to belong strictly to the 
motion picture field) could not have been regarded by Mrs. 
Smith, or by any other hostess, as amusing. Boswell tells us 
that Dr. Johnson was so infinitely diverted at hearing that 
an English gentleman had left his estate to his three sisters 
that he laughed until he was exhausted, and had to hold on 
to a post (he was walking home through the London streets) 
to keep himself from falling to the ground. Yet no reader of 
Boswell ever saw anything ludicrous in such a last will and 
testament. Sophocles makes Electra describe Clytemnestra 
as “laughing triumphantly” over the murder of Agamem- 
non; but Electra was a prejudiced witness. Killing an unde- 
sired husband is no laughing matter, though triumph over its 
accomplishment — when failure means death — is a legiti- 
mate emotion. Clytemnestra was a singularly august and 
composed sinner. Not from her did Orestes and Electra 
inherit their nervous systems; and not on their testimony 
should we credit her with an excess of humor alike ill-timed 
and unbecoming. 

In our efforts to discover what can never be discovered — 
the secret sources of laughter — we have experimented with 
American children; testing their appreciation of the ludicrous 
by giving them blocks, which, when fitted into place, display 
absurd and incongruous pictures. Their reactions to this 
artificial stimulus are of value only when they are old enough 
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for perception, and young enough for candor. The merriment 
of children, of little girls especially, is often unreal and 
affected. They will toss their heads, and stimulate one an- 
other to peals of laughter which are a pure make-believe. 
When they are really absorbed in their play, and astir with 
delicious excitation, they do not laugh; they give vent to 
piercing shrieks which sound as if they were being cut into 
little pieces. These shrieks are the spontaneous expression of 
delight; but their sense of absurdity, which implies a sense of 
humor, is hard to capture before it has become tainted with 
pretense. 

There are American newspapers which print every day a 
sheet or a half-sheet of comic pictures, and there are Ameri- 
can newspapers which print every Sunday a colored comic 
supplement. These sincere attempts to divert the public are 
well received. Their vulgarity does not offend. “What,” asks 
the wise Santayana, “can we relish if we recoil at vulgarity?” 
Their dulness is condoned. Life, for all its antics, is confess- 
edly dull. Our absurdities may amuse the angels (Walpole 
had a cheerful vision of their laughter); but we cannot be 
relied on to amuse our fellow men. Nevertheless, the colored 
supplement passes from hand to hand — from parents to 
children, from children to servants. Even the smudgy black 
and whites of the daily press are soberly and conscientiously 
scrutinized. A man, reading his,paper in the train, seldom 
skips that page. He examines every little smudge with atten- 
tion, not seemingly entertained, or seeking entertainment, 
but without visible depression at its incompetence. 

I once had the pleasure of hearing a distinguished etcher 
lecture on the art of illustrating. He said some harsh words 
about these American comics, and threw on the screen a 
reproduction of one of their most familiar series. The audi- 
ence looked at it sadly. “I am glad,” commented the lecturer, 
“that you did not laugh. Those pictures are, as you perceive, 
as stupid as they are vulgar. Now I will show you some 
clever English work.” And there appeared before us the 
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once famous Ally Sloper recreating himself and his family at 
the seashore. The audience looked at him sadly. A solemn 
stillness held the hall. “‘Why don’t you laugh?” asked the 
lecturer irritably. “I assure you that picture is funny.” 
Whereupon everybody laughed; not because we saw the 
fun — which was not there to see — but because we were 
jolted into risibility by the unwarranted despotism of the 
demand. 

The prohibition jest which stands pre-eminent in the 
United States, and has afforded French and English humor- 
ists a field which they have promptly and ably filled, draws 
its vitality from the inexhaustible springs of human nature. 
Readers and playgoers profess themselves tired of it; 
moralists deprecate its undermining qualities; but the con- 
flict between a normal desire and an interdict is too unad- 
justable, too rich in circumstance, and too far-reaching in 
results, to be accepted in sober silence. Eve and her apple 
are still good for a joke after centuries of ill-usage. The com- 
plications incidental to prohibition, the battle of wits, the 
turns of the game, the adventures — often sorry enough — 
of the players, all present the essential elements of comedy. 
Mrs. Gerould has likened the situation to an obstacle race. 
It is that, and it is something more. In earlier, easier days, 
robbery was made justifiably droll. The master thief was 
equally at home in northesn Europe and in the Far East. 
England smiled at Robin Hood. France evolved that amazing 
epithet, “chevalier d’industrie.” But arrayed against rob- 
bery were a moral law and a commandment. Arrayed against 
wine are a legal restriction and the modern cult of efficiency. 
It will be long before these become so sacrosanct as to dis- 
allow a laugh. 

The worst that has been said of legitimate American 
humor is that it responds to every beck and call. Even Mr. 
Ewan S. Agnew, whose business it is to divert the British 
public in the weekly pages of “Punch,” considers that the 
American public is too easily diverted. We laugh, either 
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from light-hearted insensitiveness, or from the super-abun- 
dant vitality, the half-conscious sense of power, which bubbles 
up forever in the callous gaiety of the world. Certainly 
Emerson is the only known American who despised jocular- 
ity, and who said early and often that he did not wish to be 
amused. The most striking passage in the letters of Mr. 
Walter Page is the one which describes his distaste for the 
“‘jocular” Washington luncheons at which he was a guest in 
the summer of 1916. He had come fresh from the rending 
anxiety, the heroic stress and strain of London; and the 
cloudless atmosphere of our capital wounded his spirits. 
England jested too. “Punch” had never been so brilliant as 
in the torturing years of war. But England had earned the 
right to jest. There was a tonic quality in her laughter. Page 
feared from the bottom of his soul lest the great peaceful 
nation, safe, rich, and debonair, had suffered her “mental 
neutrality”’ to blot out from her vision the agony of Europe, 
and the outstanding facts which were responsible for the 
disaster. 

This unconcern, which is the balance wheel of comedy, has 
tempered the American mind to an easy acceptance of 
chance. Its enthusiasms are modified, its censures are soft- 
ened, by a restraining humor which is rooted deeply in indif- 
ference. We recognize the sanity of our mental attitude, but 
not its incompleteness. Understanding and sympathy are 
products of civilized life, as clarifying in their way as toler- 
ance and a quick perception of the ludicrous. An American 
newspaper printed recently a photograph entitled “Smilin’ 
Through,” which showed two American girls peering through 
two holes in the shell-torn wall of Verdun cathedral, and 
laughing broadly at their sport. The names and addresses of 
these frolicsome young women were given, and their enjoy- 
ment of their own drollery was emphasized for the diversion 
of other young women at home. 

Now, granted that every nation, like every man, bears the 
burden of its own grief. Granted also that every woman, like 
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every man, has her own conception of the humorous, and 
that we cannot reasonably take umbrage because we fail to 
see the fun. Nevertheless, the memories of Verdun do not 
make for laughter. There is that in its story which sobers the 
world it has ennobled. Four hundred thousand French 
soldiers gave their lives for that battered fortress which 
saved Paris and France. Mr. Brownell reminds us that there 
is such a thing as rectitude outside the sphere of morals, and 
that it is precisely this austere element in taste which assures 
our self-respect. We cannot analyze, and therefore cannot 
criticise, that frothy fun which Bergson has likened to the 
foam which the receding waves leave on the ocean sands; but 
we know, as he knows, that the substance is scanty, and the 
after-taste is bitter in our mouths. We are tethered to our 
kind, and it is the sureness of our reaction to the great and 
appealing facts of history which makes us inheritors of a 
hard-won civilization, and qualified citizens of the world. 








TWO POEMS 
By BABETTE DEUTSCH 


THE PLEDGE OF BENFAMIN 


SRAEL spoke, in his voice a burr: 
“Why should Pharaoh’s steward prefer 
My little last lamb, my bundle of myrrh?” 


The sons of Israel stood around him, 
They were nine strong fighters to confound him, 


And the hunger of Benjamin smote him and bound him. 


“If I bring him not back,” so Reuben spoke, 
“You shall put my two sons under the yoke.” 
Israel covered his eyes with his cloak. 


“If I bring him not back,” said Judah, “never 
May the strength of my enemies fail or sever; 
Let the blame be on my head forever.” 


Remembering Joseph, whom Rachel bore, 
Israel heard what the brothers swore; 
On a child of Rachel’s he looked once more. 


““My lamb, my foal, my bundle of spices! 
The steward of Pharaoh knows many devices. — 
Lord, bless Thou my sacrifices.” 


Jacob was shaken, Jacob was old; 
He filled their sacks with presents and gold 
That Pharaoh’s steward might smile to behold. 


He weighted their asses down with treasure, 
With myrrh and spice for the steward’s pleasure. 
His cup of grief was a running measure. 
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TWO POEMS 


Judah was calm with a lion’s calm; 
He took the gifts of honey and balm, 
And Benjamin’s hand was in Judah’s palm. 


He was the last-born of his mother, 
He went with the nine, even as that other; 
Would he return — the little brother? 


The last store of the corn was spent. 
Israel watched them from his tent, 
The heart out of his breast he had sent. 


Down to Egypt he watched them going, 
The swaying asses, the white robes flowing; 
His eyes stung with the hot wind blowing. 


Why should Pharaoh’s steward prefer 
His foal, his lamb, his bundle of myrrh? 


He heard Leah’s voice, he went in to her. 


MATERNITY 
MUST go all my days 


Softly as snow, whose wings 
Follow the hidden ways 
Of unimagined springs. 


My stricken heart is caught 

In briers of surprise; 

Its beats are hushed as thought, 
And eloquent as eyes. 


I cry God pity them 

Whose joy is boisterous, 
Since I have touched the hem 
Of the miraculous. 
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WHAT INDIA WANTS 
By PHILO M. BUCK, JR. 


URING the six months that I spent in India 
last year I heard scarcely one word in praise of 
the British administration. Even British off- 
cials have got into the habit of looking at the 
shadows, when inspecting the work of their own hands. And 
after one has associated for a time with the Indian critics 
of the British, one gets a fixed conviction that educated 
India has acquired the inveterate habit of dwelling in the 
shadow. There is a proverb somewhere that concerns the 
wisdom of confining bad names to bad dogs, which should 
be remembered to-day in India; for there is danger that the 
Indian government, as it is at present, may come, like the 
dog of evil reputation, to an untimely and unfortunate end. 
Of this danger some, at least, of the critics of the British 
administration do not seem to have thought. I talked with 
many men high in the party that desires Indian self-govern- 
ment, swarajya, as they term it; and few, very few, wanted 
an immediate termination of the British co-operation; all 
professed a desire to remain, at any rate for some time to 
come, in the family of nations called the British Common- 
wealth; even the most radical wished for a while to continue 
the services of the trained British administrator until his 
Indian successor could be taught the profession; and all 
acknowledged the obvious need of British capital as well as 
the British expert. Away from the noise of the forum and the 
blare of newspaper leaders, the most radical of the Indian 
nationalists will confess that India has yet much to learn, 
in politics at least, of the West. 
In his less calm moments, however, when he is address- 
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ing meetings of the Indian National Congress, now a bitter 
opponent of the British administration, or fulminating in 
radical newspapers, or giving Out interviews, the same Indian 
nationalist is quite as insistent for immediate swaraj, for 
self-government if not for complete independence, and of 
late for a complete Indianization of all the Indian services, 
technical and professional, army and navy. Some even go so 
far as to demand a complete withdrawal from India of all 
Western capital. India must, these men say, in their more 
pee moments, work out her own destiny, quite in- 

dependent of all Western domination or even co-operation. 

“Just now we have two masters,” declared Lala Lajpat 
Rai, in a recent article written immediately after his release 
from prison, “the foreign capitalist and the Indian capitalist. 
Surely it will be an improvement to get rid of the former 
and then educate our people to settle with the latter.” 

When one turns from the leaders trained in the West — 
men and women who are at their ease in any Western draw- 
ing-room — to the millions of the peasants, villagers, and 
the workers in the cities (and one must remember that over 
ninety people out of every hundred in India still live in 
villages), one sees nothing but good-natured industry, con- 
tent when crops are good, and a vague discontent and much 
discomfort when they are bad, but no political ideas of any 
shade whatsoever. 

The peasant has for thousands of years pursued his voca- 
tion in quiet, while empires and dynasties rocked and 
crashed. Invasions and the drums and trumpets of a thou- 
sand conquests have swept by and left him undisturbed. 
He is what he was — the least politically minded individual 
in the world. By a skilful agitator he can be worked into a 
passion, but after its momentary flash he goes back to the 
business of life —his fields, family, cows, buffaloes, and 
goats — and his village activities. He has shown in the 
past thousand years enormous powers of endurance; but 
one does not talk politics with him, and for a very good rea- 
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son — there is no word for the idea in his vocabulary. Mr. 
Gandhi may have taught some thousands of him to spin and 
weave, and all this has been an economic gain; but he has 
not told him what is meant by swarajya, and cannot do so 
in a generation. His universe is his village, and his idea of 
raj (government), the collector of the local taxes. 

Neither the Indian peasant, nor the Indian artisan, nor 
the Indian small shopkeeper (who number infinitely more 
than the cultured scholars) knows one word that connotes or 
denotes a political idea, as democracy understands politics. 
There are 270 millions of them dwelling in 750,000 villages. 
Their horizon is bounded by their village, their acre or two, 
their cattle, the common land of the village, and the road 
that leads to the next town. Their minds are occupied with 
the ever-insistent problem of this year’s crops, the dowry 
they must pay when their daughters are married, the debts 
of their fathers which are yet unpaid, and the rent they must 
pay to their landlords. Sit with one of them, as I have done, 
by the little fire beneath the mango tree where after dark 
the men of the village gather and smoke, and you may learn 
much of the traditions that have made India and preserved 
it unchanged these thousands of years, in spite of conquest 
that has swept across the best lands of the peninsula. You 
will hear stories that were old when Pharaoh began the 
Pyramids; you will hear gossip that has not altered its com- 
plexion since Alexander the Great crossed the Hindu Kush. 
But you will not hear one echo from the Provincial Councils 
sitting in Lucknow, Bombay, or Calcutta, or from the Na- 
tional Legislative Assembly in Delhi. The politicians may 
make incendiary speeches, newspaper leaders may flame red 
fire, but the Indian peasant sits beneath the mango tree, 
smokes his hookah, and talks of the escapades of his boy, 
the height of water in his well, or of the neighbor déut, or 
demon, that has blasted his cattle and lessened their milk. 

Restless and desirous of change at times these peasants 
may be; and where are there farmers who are not, especially 
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when prices are low, or famine threatens? They may, and 
do, suffer the want of the actual necessaries of life. If their 
natural prejudices are touched, they may be aroused to a 
frenzy of action, to unspeakable cruelty; but their passion 
quickly cools. Religion and their little economies, and their 
community, these are the big things in life to them. Outside 
there is the world, into which they may make a pilgrimage to 
some shrine, but beyond an occasional journey of this kind, 
this world is to them a foreign land, from which they gladly 
escape. They are patient and contented, as the West does 
not understand patience and content — their religion and the 
caste system have taught these virtues — and they are the 
most lovable of people. But for politics they have not a 
thought. The political agitator does not get his political 
inspiration from such as these. 

With an intelligentsia stuffed with doctrinaire enthusi- 
asms, and a peasantry wavering constantly between good- 
natured content and economic distress, and as yet entirely 
untouched by political ideas, it is a bit difficult to define 
what India wants. The peasant wants to be let alone so far 
as is possible, to have decent crops and to sell in a decent 
market. The leaders of the National Congress wish to devote 
their lives to “selfless” labor for India, which at present 
for most of them means little more than endless speeches, 
interviews in the press, committee meetings, and resolu- 
tions. All this is what we might call the superficial view, but, 
nevertheless, it is valuable towards understanding the In- 
dian problem of to-day. 

Behind it all, however, is the motive for the discontent one 
sees in thinking India. The students in the universities are 
all of them radicals; just now they loudly profess Mr. 
Gandhi's creed of “non-violence.” Many of them openly 
wear khaddar (plain homespun, usually of cotton), the sym- 
bol of the national movement and the protest against West- 
ern industrialism. But it would not be difficult for an agitator 
with a strong personality to mould them overnight into 
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bomb-throwing enthusiasts, such as one saw in India ten 
years ago, and worse. The immediate cause of this dis. 
content may be economic; for there is only a pitiful handful 
of possible jobs for them. The vast majority of the Indian 
college graduates must expect to swell the army of the in- 
tellectual proletariat, the Bombay and Calcutta University 
M. A.’s and B. A.’s, doing small clerical jobs on the railways 
and in other offices, for which they get a paltry fifty or 
hundred rupees a month. One can understand the discontent 
of the Indian student, who can look only to a gloomy future. 
But he curses the system which permits such things; and 
the obvious answer is not an easy one. 

The Western education has given them Western ideas, of 
popular government, of democracy, and of self-determina- 
tion. And it has been the policy of Great Britain for many 
years to favor this development by holding out consistently 
the promise of ultimate self-government for India. These 
students have almost in a body gone over to the new move- 
ment. Were they polled to-day, they would overwhelmingly 
vote for immediate swaraj, quite undisturbed by any of the 
practical considerations of the form it should take. 

The ultimate consumer in India is discontented because 
of high prices; and he, if he thinks, points his finger to an 
iniquitous government. He cites the excise duty on Indian 
manufacture of cotton as an illustration of the throttling 
of Indian industry, which might, if given a free hand, pro- 
duce cheaper goods; and he demands a protective tariff. 

The intelligentsia under its leaders is digesting these dis- 
contents, and is attempting to formulate a scheme of things 
that will give India what it wants, which they call swarajya. 
But in this mouthfilling and emotionally suggestive word 
there is little real content. Even to the clearest thinkers 
among them it means hardly more than the self-respect 
which comes from being able to mould one’s life more ac- 
cording to one’s desire than one can do at present. 

Most members of this class have the desire to achieve the 
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thing at the earliest possible moment, by a bound, as it 
were, to leap into Utopia. Mr. C. R. Das urges the National 
Congress to take advantage of the right to enter the Legis- 
lative Councils granted by the new Government of India 
Act, and then by obstruction to wreck the Councils, and 
force upon the British government a dilemma — either to 
return to the old purely autocratic administration, or to 
satisfy India’s demands. The former plan he knows, and all 
think they know, to be impossible. But the latter he still 
leaves largely undefined. He wants swarajya, swarajya for 
the masses as well as for the few literates. But his proposal 
is as indefinite as the maze in “Alice in Wonderland.’”’ When 
he has attempted a definition, it has been in a manner that 
recalls a government by Soviets. He would base his scheme 
of government upon the village and small community pan- 
chayats — an ancient institution in India by which villages 
have been and in places still are administered —a village 
board of selectmen, as it were, only that in India the office 
has always been hereditary. These would send representatives 
to district panchayats, and so on, from smaller to larger bodies, 
until the all-India panchayat is reached, and the administra- 
tion would be complete —a gigantic piece of machinery, 
offering a fine opportunity for much talking in which India 
delights — but already in Russia a similar plan has turned 
out a discredited experiment. And the reason for doubting 
its success in India is perfectly obvious. 

Even the leaders of the National Congress are not much 
more specific in defining what India wants. At the Congress 
meeting in Gaya last winter I listened to Mr. C. R. Das, the 
president, for two hours and a half present his labored pro- 
gramme for Indian swaraj, but even in this, which might 
have been a state paper, he refused to commit himself to 
any definite plan. Mr. Das has a charming personality. 
Before he joined the Non-Co-operators he was a very suc- 
cessful Calcutta attorney. He is cultured and eloquent, and 
captivating. But under his genial courtesy there is some- 
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thing baffling, something quite elusive. He is a democrat on 
principle, even though he comes from the highest Brahmin 
caste. He wants a swaraj of the masses, and not merely of 
the educated classes. But perhaps because he is also a lawyer, 
with a lawyer’s cunning, he will not show too much of his 
hand to his critics. 

No one can say yet what form the constitution should 
take. No one can say that the present scheme of govern- 
ment, which was frankly announced as an experiment, has 
utterly failed. At least it is giving a part of India political 
experience — an excellent thing in itself. And there can be 
no doubt that, as the experiment progresses, the apparatus 
will be changed to meet new needs as they become obvious. 
That it has manifest faults is readily granted — the system 
of dyarchy, in particular, is open to the sharpest criticism. 
But to wreck the whole scheme and substitute a machine 
with all parts untried is to court almost certain disaster. 
Such is the argument that is generally urged against Mr. 
Das and his followers and against the leaders of the nation- 
alist party, who desire the immediate withdrawal of the 
British administration. 

What the swarajya party of the intelligentsia do not 
realize is that if their hearts’ desire were instantly fulfilled, 
the last ship that carried away the British administration 
would be the signal for their forced withdrawal from par- 
ticipation in Indian public life. Even if the Pathan and the 
Afghan on the frontier could be induced to look with in- 
difference upon such a political experiment and hold back 
their invading armies; even if the Bolsheviki, already in 
Bokhara, could be induced to allow the fair opportunity to 
slip by unheeded; even if the two or three hundred princes 
of Native States with armies already trained could be pre- 
vailed upon to allow things to go on without expanding their 
borders, one has still to think of the problem that would be 
presented by the untrained and impressionable millions. 
It is unthinkable that unscrupulous demagogues would not 
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immediately arise with dreams of power; and in all the heat 
of conflicting personal ambitions, where would be the quiet 
opportunity for the peaceful political experiment of the 
Congress party, with the apparatus spread from Peshawar to 
Cape Camorin, and from Karachi to Mandalay? If Mr. Das 
and his colleagues could only realize it, their very existence 
as an opposition depends upon the presence of a strong 
British administration, at least, for the present. And 
| believe Mr. Das knows all this. He should burn a can- 
dle to Great Britain each night after a day’s flamboyant 
indulgence. 

The Congress party object to the British administration 
hecause it is too mechanized, because of the so-called “dy- 
archy,”’ the division of power and responsibility between the 
legislative assemblies, which are in part and in the major 
part elective, and the imperial service, which looks only to 
the India Office in London. Thus as a result of this division, 
a minister of education, responsible to the legislature, may 
and probably will have under him officers belonging to the 
imperial service, whom he can in no way control. The ad- 
mirable Indian civil service, which in effect administers the 
country, is the result of a hundred years and more of ex- 
periment. It is probably, in its way, the most efficient and 
most honest service in the world. It has been recruited from 
generations of English gentlemen who have given their lives 
to the country. But the splendid machinery of this service 
is in no way linked to the new legislative machinery planned 
by the Government of India Act, except as certain of its 
officials are nominated to seats in the assemblies and funds 
for many of the departments are voted in the annual budgets 
of the assemblies. In other words, the executive arm of the 
government of India is still appointed by imperial author- 
ity, while the legislative arm is in part responsible to the 
electors in India. 

The condition is at best anomalous. Even moderate In- 
dians are asking that both the executive and legislative be 
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made responsible to India, indeed are demanding it. But the 
excuse of the British is that the electorate in India, small as 
it is — at present there are only five million qualified voters 
— is yet largely untrained; and that representative govern- 
ment is yet too new in India to permit a very rapid shifting of 
all responsibility from Britain to India. The dyarchy is only 
a temporary stage, it is argued, but a necessary stage; for 
until Indians have the necessary political experience, India 
must at all hazards still have the steadying influence of the 
tried British administration. 

But in this intricate machine the best-intentioned of In- 
dians see one cardinal error. All Indians in administrative 
positions are by the Government of India Act forbidden 
places in the legislative assemblies, unless they are nomi- 
nated by the government. By this apparent oversight, they 
argue, the most skilled and most experienced Indians are 
excluded from the places where first-hand knowledge is most 
necessary. In their place men with mere political or forensic 
ambitions, lawyers chiefly, whose claim on their constituents 
is often measured only by the amount of advertisement they 
have been able to secure, fill the legislative assemblies. There 
are many excellent men in them, and the political experience 
they are slowly acquiring is valuable; but it is true that India 
is not represented by her best men in the places where she 
needs the wisest counsels. 

The policy of Great Britain seems now to be to fill the 
administrative positions as rapidly as possible with Indians, 
to “Indianize”’ the civil service, as the expression goes. In- 
deed this “Indianizing” is proceeding so rapidly that some 
of the older English officers are alarmed and see already the 
decay of the excellent traditions. Some are becoming uneasy 
over their pensions, are beginning even to have their doubts 
about their pay, and are in increasing numbers taking pro- 
portionate pension and retiring. At the same time the Eng- 
lish universities are every year sending up fewer English 
applicants for the service. There were none from Oxford 
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last year. From the point of view of the white officer who is 
accustomed to think of an English government for India, 
things do look gloomy. As one expressed it a few weeks ago, 
“The English may have to conquer India again”; and this 
attitude is by no means a rare one. 

But the Indian nationalist does not look upon the “In- 
dianization”’ of the service with any more satisfaction than 
the “stand-pat,” “die-hard” English. His execration is for 
the system itself — the machine — and he cares no more for 
it run by Indians than run by the English. All reforms look- 
ing merely towards the “Indianization” of the service are to 
him quibble and irrelevancy. An Indian who becomes a 
magistrate or commissioner does not seem to him better, 
or a nearer approach to swaraj, than an Englishman in the 
same place. It is charged that such an Indian official becomes 
vitiated by the same tainted atmosphere of bureaucracy. 

Between the Indian with a Western university training 
who has his Western theories about government and na- 
tionalism and Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and the eco- 
nomically oppressed and illiterate villager, comes Mr. 
Gandhi. And it is because he can speak to both as one having 
authority, that he owes in part his prestige. Mahatma (the 
saint) Gandhi was no chance dispensation in India. He did 
not come until the audience had been carefully prepared and 
the stage set for his appearance; otherwise, how explain his 
immediate success, to which history shows few parallels? At 
the time of his appearance, economic distress, a succession 
of bad rain failures, and the disturbance of the war, had all 
contributed to reduce the poor villager to a state of mind in 
which any promise of a change would appear heaven-sent. 
On the other hand, Great Britain during the war had made 
promises of larger self-determination to the Indian intel- 
ligentsia, which for ten years had been asking or demanding, 
under the leadership of men like Ghokale and Tilakh, their 
national rights. Of these two men Mr. Ghokale was the 
more conservative, and directed his efforts to a larger social 
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reform; but Mr. Tilakh was a flame of fire where he wen: 
among the educated. At this time both had just died, and 
things were ready for a new leader. In addition there was the 
strange and as yet unexplained Indian renaissance, to which 
only occasional reference has been made: a quiet but far. 
reaching spirit reasserting the worth and immediate neces. 
sity of the old Indian tradition, a spirit that has inspired a 
new poetry, a new art, a new economics, developed from the 
old Indian culture. It had already spread to the Hindu re. 
ligion, and there had been for years a stirring to the depths 
of Hinduism and a re-defining of its philosophy. It was now 
demanding a new politics, an Indian policy, which should be 
consistent at all points with the traditions of the past. 

Into this ferment came Mr. Gandhi at a time when excite- 
ment still ran high, when in spite of a successful war and a 
loyal India, the Indian government saw disloyalty in every 
shadow, and insisted on passing force bills which were the 
folly of distracted legislation. Mr. Gandhi had loyally sup- 
ported the government during the war, both by money and 
by his speeches. But when he felt that the government was 
no longer a thing to be trusted, he turned, savagely hurled 
in its face its “‘satanic”’ origin, and began the career of op- 
position which the West finds so hard to understand. 

“British rule to-day,” he exclaimed, “lies under a shadow. 
. . . And even as the purest milk poured into a poison bow! 
will be counted by every sane man as poison, so will every 
act of the British Government be judged in the light of its 
immediate past. The unrest of India can only be cured by 
dealing with the causes which have brought it about, never 
by covering the bitterness thereof by sweets of office or other 
privileges, no matter how tempting they may be, if they are 
not capable of dealing effectively with the causes them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Gandhi is at heart a religious and not a political 
leader. Though he has mingled in politics he has always done 
so with a distinctly religious purpose. “I have been experi- 
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menting with myself and my friends by introducing religion 
into politics.” So he wrote early in his newspaper “ Young 
India.” Later when he founded his cottage industry school, 
the Satyagrab Ashram, he made for it a set of rules, in which 
there is this significant paragraph; “Politics, economics, 
progress, etc. are not considered to be independent branches 
of learning, but are all rooted in religion. An effort will, 
therefore, be made to learn Politics, Economics, Social 
Reform, etc. in a religious spirit.” 

What does Mr. Gandhi want? Mr. Gandhi is to-day the 
leader, or the most significant spokesman, of the new spirit 
of a return to Indian tradition and Indian culture. He 
wants India to be economically free, and yet at the same 
time not infected with the poison of Western material 
progress; hence he would introduce into every Indian home 
the spinning wheel — “Prosperity and true independence 
depend most largely upon the re-introduction, in every home, 
of the music of the spinning wheel. It gives sweeter music 
and is more profitable than the execrable harmonium, the 
concertina, and the accordion.”” He would banish Western 
materialism, and therefore all Western machinery, for these 
by their jarring insistence upon material comfort, material 
prosperity, make man lose his spirit in a worship of the ma- 
chine, make him its creature. In the same way, he lacks faith 
in Western medicine and hygiene, for these encourage a life 
of luxury, and make men forget the state of nature in which 
the body was able to combat disease. Doctors minister to 
and encourage our sins of the flesh; were there no physicians, 
we should learn to live as nature dictates and avoid disease. 

When it is pointed out that cottage industry and farming 
alone cannot support a population of over three hundred 
millions, and that doctors and teachers of hygiene know a 
thing or two about plague, small-pox, and the like, the true 
follower of Gandhi shrugs his shoulders and talks again in 
terms of living in conformity with nature, and says that 
India has a mission in the world to teach that a nation’s 
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true wealth consists in enlightened souls, and not in factories 
and discontented laborers and dissecting knives and plague 
serums. 

In politics likewise Mr. Gandhi has no patience with the 
ordinary machinery of government. Here he is most con- 
sistently himself, in that he has nowhere indicated what he 
means by swaraj, except that it is self-government. He has no 
faith in political parties, in the machinery of representative 
government, in a bureaucracy, or even in constitutions, 
That will be the best government for India which will allow 
India freedom to fulfil her own destiny. 

But he is quite certain that the present Indian govern- 
ment is a thing so unholy that no true Indian patriot can 
even in the smallest measure co-operate with it; and that so 
soon as the masses of India have been educated in discipline, 
there will be an overthrow of the wicked by the simple means 
of refusal to recognize their existence. In the meanwhile, 
education in discipline and self-sacrifice must be encouraged, 
those in high places must gradually be brought to see the 
error of their ways, and to join the ranks of the patriots. 
“‘Non-Co-operation is nothing but discipline in self-sacrifice. 
And I believe that a nation that is capable of limitless sacri- 
fice is capable of rising to limitless heights.’’ Even his critics 
confess that most of the Gandhi patriots sincerely follow in 
the footsteps of their master. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Indians received Mr. 
Gandhi gladly, and even at times failed to see the incon- 
gruity of his travelling in a motor car or on railroads while 
he preached so persuasively against the philosophy that 
created them. The Indian peasant may as soon hope to own 
a Ford as to ascend alive into Paradise, and a railroad jour- 
ney is to most of them an experience of a lifetime. They 
rarely see and never feel Western machinery, except as it 
affects the price of the things in the bazaar. But they do feel 
the Indian religion; and Mr. Gandhi’s appeal to it fell on 
already prepared ground. In addition, some of the Congress 
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orators spoke to them rather hopefully of the rise in the 
srice of grain that would follow the withdrawal of the Brit- 
ish, and the abolishment of taxes, and other blessings which 
farmers the world over can understand. 

It is perfectly clear, then, what the Indian nationalist does 
not want. But when he comes to define his wants we at 
once begin to see hesitancy and shuffling. 

In his speech at the opening of the National Congress at 
Gaya last year, Mr. Das had a great deal to say about “law 
and order.”’ He resented with the utmost vehemence all the 
measures which the government had taken against the na- 
tionalist agitators — he himself has spent some months in 
prison, and an agitator is hardly self-respecting unless he 
has had at least six months behind lock and bar. He tried to 
point out that all political advance has been at the expense of 
so-called conservative “law and order”’; and cited the law- 
yers of Charles the First against the lawlessness of Hampden. 
Historically, Mr. Das could hardly have gone farther astray. 
But of at least one thing Mr. Das and all sincere lovers of 
India must be aware, that if there is to be any progress at 
all in India, it must be under a régime of impartial “order,” 
whatever be the source of the “law.” India is too large, with 
yet too many conflicting religious and racial interests to 
allow any slip in the machinery of order, no matter how well- 
intentioned those who lay hands on the levers. If Mr. Das 
contemplates a destruction of British “law and order,” he 
and his fellows should at least have more than adumbrated a 
system of law and order to set up in its place. 

The fact is (and history would seem to have borne this out) 
that the Hindu mind has seemed incapable up to this time of 
grappling with the problems of practical politics. Even in the 
days of Asoka, the Indian, later the Hindu, was taught to 
think in international rather than national terms; early he 
became an idealist, trained to look at things sud specie 
aeternitatis. He has always had a special abhorrence for all 
things pragmatic, inquiring less how a thing will work than 
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how it squares with what he regards as the eternal verities. 
There is something beautiful in all this idealism. Neverthe. 
less, it has watched with equanimity the extension of the 
procrustean caste system, infant marriages, abysmal super- 
stition, and almost national illiteracy. Even Mr. Das, in 
the presidential address in which he lauded refusal to bow 
to British “law and order,” had not a word to say of social 
reform or the practical amelioration of the depressed classes. 
To him swaraj, when it dawns, will come trailing clouds of 
glory and emancipation. 

When one turns from British administered India to the 
so-called Native States — and one must remember that at 
least one-third of India is administered by hereditary Indian 
princes allied perpetually to the British — one is struck at 
once with several facts of the utmost significance. It is un- 
doubtedly true that not one of the Native States is as efh- 
ciently or as economically administered as the neighboring 
British territory. One hears frequently of the extravagance 
of the British administration, and of the high salaries paid 
to the viceroy and to the provincial governors. Now, the 
viceroy has an annual income of over $200,000. But the 
Gaekwar of Baroda draws a yearly salary from the state of 
two million rupees — between six and seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars, this in addition to his revenue from his private 
estates, which are by no means small. The Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, the prince ruling the largest state in India, which is 
nearly as extensive as Italy, has a salary from the state of 
five million rupees, nearly two million dollars, and he is 
said to have in addition a yearly income of over ten million 
rupees from his estate. Yet I heard no criticism of any 
ruling prince, so far as his income from the state is con- 
cerned. One of the princes employs a major in the English 
Army on the state pay roll for twenty-five hundred rupees a 
month, simply for the purpose of keeping watch over the 
physical welfare of his son. Indeed, a pretty story could be 
made of the various ways in which Indian Native State 
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money is spent in budgets that never see the light. But all 
this is never mentioned in the speeches of radical reformers or 
debated in the National Congress. 

On the contrary, the Indian princes are popular in their 
states, if not in all India, and, save the more outrageous of 
them, they have always been popular. When the former 
Gaekwar of Baroda made it his pastime to trample fat 
prisoners under the feet of his elephants, and tried to poison 
the British Resident, it was not his people who protested, 
drove him from his throne, and set up the present enlight- 
ened prince in his stead, but the British. The princes are 
popular because the people have long enjoyed the spectacle 
of kingship and all that it implies. The king is the father of 
his people, not too difficult of access. The Nizam of Hydera- 
bad holds personal court each day in his palace; and every 
one of his subjects knows that, did he greatly desire it, he 
could gain admittance and present his case at the foot of the 
throne. He knows it and rejoices in his prince accordingly. 
Asoka instituted much the same custom nearly 2500 years 
ago. 

This idea of personal contact runs through the whole 
administration of the Native State. I went with the Super- 
intendent of Prisons through one of the large prisons in 
Hyderabad. It was most efficiently administered. But what 
was most noticeable was the ease with which each prisoner 
could get the ear of the officer in charge, and have his wants 
attended to or his grievance adjusted on the spot. There 
was no prison board, no hearing, or impersonal rendering of 
judgment. The case was heard and answered by a wave of 
the hand and a word. It was personal rule; and India likes it, 
indeed, knows no other and can yet understand no other. 

Indian history shows that the country has always been 
governed by personal loyalty. When the sovereign has been 
a strong man and a good administrator, there has been an 
empire like that of Asoka or Akhbar. When the ruler has 
been weak, the state has become the prey of more aggressive 
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neighbors. The spectacle of an empire like that of Rome, 
which persisted in spite of weak, ineffective rulers, ciyi] 
wars, and aggressive neighbors, for a thousand years, held 
together by the idea of the state and the bond of law, is un- 
thinkable in India. Great kings have come and gone, and 
India has had its share of mighty monarchs, but the idea of 
the state has never been stamped upon the hearts and lives 


of its people. Maurya and Mogul, Greek and Guptas, have | ‘ 


been obeyed with equal enthusiasm, in spite of the difference 
in race, language, and tradition, because the lustre of the 
throne of the monarch would catch and fire the imagination 
of the people. Even when they deified their ruler, they did 
so, not as the Roman, making of him the symbol of the genius 
of the people and the state, but paying to him after death 
personal homage, the personal adoration one renders to a 
household god. There is in the Hindu pantheon, with its 
uncounted millions of gods, not a single deity like the 
Capitoline Jove or Pallas Athene; the Indian mind has been 
taught for generations to look upon politics, as upon re- 
ligion, as a matter above time and space. He accepts his 
ruler as an episode in history, no more, no less; he fears him, 
reverences him, loves him, hates him, according as the royal 
acts are good or evil. But except in the rarest of cases he has 
proved loyal to him. 

In this attitude of personal loyalty there is something of 
uncommon beauty; it is the apotheosis of the daily relation 
of man to man. It is seen even to-day in the relation of 
servant to master and master to servant. One has accepted 
service, the other has eaten salt. It is a personal bond ex- 
tending quite beyond the mere financial guid pro quo of 
much of our Western service. The same tie that unites master 
to servant, also unites, but in a higher sphere, prince and 
subject. “All men are my children,” wrote Asoka. Personal 
dignity and freedom and the individualistic ideals we make 
so much of in the West, do not enter here. It has taken Eu- 
rope five hundred years to begin to understand what de- 
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mocracy and individualism imply. Can one expect that India 
can tread the same path in a mere decade or two? Does one 
really want India to tread this path, for are we yet sure it 
leads to national salvation? 

Now, the British government, with the best intentions in 
the world, has been working with the idea of transplanting 
to Indian soil our Western traditions and institutions. Its 
acts from the beginning seem to have been inspired with the 
idea of making India self-governing; but it has insisted also 
upon creating the machinery step by step by which India shall 
ultimately manage her own government. Whether Great 
Britain has always been quite frank about intentions, or 
has been led to promise, or to seem to promise, as during the 
war, more than it was ready or able to fulfil, are questions 
quite beside the mark, although much debated in India. It is 
true that upon each outbreak of Indian national feeling the 
British government has granted new concessions; and it 1s 
said that only by renewed nationalist activity can a measure 
of reform be obtained. Perhaps all this reluctance or dilatori- 
ness is natural, for Westminster is some thousands of miles 
from Delhi. But the important fact is that such reforms as 
are granted are patterned on Western models. And in the 
course of time when Great Britain feels that India is ready, 
there will probably be inquiries and meetings, and from 
these will emerge a constitution for India erecting an Indian 
parliament and provincial assemblies with full autonomy. 
India then, like Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and Ire- 
land, will be a self-governing dominion, with electorates and 
all the paraphernalia of Western political science. But is this 
manner of constitution-making what India really wants at 
the present time? Is the elaborate governmental machinery 
that the British administration has built up this hundred and 
fifty years the thing that is best suited to India’s needs? 

In all this machinery there has come to be less and less 
opportunity for personal contact between the administrator 
and the people. It is efficient and honest —I doubt if any 
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country in the world has an administration as honest or 
efficient; but like all machines that become more and more 
efficient, it shows less and less the guiding hand of the man 
behind it. And we in the West have learned that it is a bis 
difficult to remain enthusiastic about a mere machine, even 
one that we ourselves have created. And I truly believe that 
behind all the criticism of the Indian nationalist is the ip. 
stinctive dislike, not of the foreigner — India is used to a 
foreign government — but of a form of government that is 
foreign to her taste. 

The Punjab that this year is filled with unrest and is ready 
to canonize each Akali as a patriot martyr, is the same 
Punjab that the Lawrences conquered 1 in 1848, and in 1857 
led with a burst of enthusiasm against the Sepoy mutineers 
that were attempting to restore the Indian Mogul in Delhi. 
Ten years of personal rule gained the full support of the 
conquered Sikhs and made them the bulwark of the Indian 
Empire. The dislike of the foreign administrator is no greater 
to-day than it was in the days of the Lawrences. Indeed most 
of the English in India who have had a number of years in 
the public service, are much liked by their Indian constitu- 
ents. It is the usual thing when Indians and English are 
acting together on some board or committee, for the Indians 
to turn to their European colleagues and request their leader- 
ship. The smallest amount of sympathy or even of common 
courtesy will immediately bring a ready response. No, the 
Englishman as an individual is far from unpopular even in 
the most disaffected districts in India. India has never shared 
with China a contempt for and a distrust of the foreigner. 
There is no epithet in any Indian language, as in Chinese, 
which shows a national dislike of the foreign visitor. 

But the British administration of the ’fifties was different 
from the British administration of to-day. The government, 
moreover, is now less Indian than it was during the less 
efficient but far more personal — and hence more popular — 
régime of the East India Company. At that time the 
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English took over the offices and many of the methods of the 
Indian governors and kings they displaced. Even the worst 
excesses of Warren Hastings met with no criticism in India; 
and the best and justest of English officials in those days of 
paternal government were adored by the Indians and are 
adored in a manner quite incomprehensible to-day. Not a 
few have been deified, and daily worship is paid at their 
tombs. 

Furthermore, the English official in times of poor com- 
munication with England came to India to make it his 
home. Indians felt that he had a stake in the country; it was 
to India that his sons came after their education in England 
was finished, and took up the father’s work. Thus whole 
families for generations in a peculiar manner were Indian- 
ized, not in blood nor in manners, but in point of view and 
devotion to service. Much of the history of the country can 
be traced in the story of such well-known families. But now 
with easy communication with Great Britain, and with the 
leaves in the service coming more and more frequently, and 
with each leave spent not in India but at home, the English 
official regards himself as being at work in a foreign land, and 
looks forward with longing to the time when he can return 
to the country where again he will be with his kind. There are 
some who will not even trouble to learn the language. As a 
result, it is hardly to be wondered at that the Indian regards 
his administrator as a foreigner, as one who has no interest 
in the country beyond the pay that he draws from the coun- 
try’s budget, and the passage money he secures that he may 
finally shake off the dust of India and return to his own 
people. The Indian does not relish foreign government of 
this type. 

Race assimilation is desired neither by the Indian nor by 
the British. The Portuguese tried it in their sixteenth-cen- 
tury attempt to conquer India, and the result was bad for 
both races. The Indian of an upper caste is as proud of his 
race and as particular about marriage as the most sensitive 
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family in the West. Such sporadic cases as there have been 
of intermarriage between West and East have nearly ali 
been unhappy in the second generation. But what the In. 
dians of the upper classes, and especially the Western trained 
Indians, most resent is the social aloofness of the British, 
Nearly all of their clubs are closed to even the highest of 
Indians. In a large Native State the English Club in the 
capital allows only a very few of the highest Indian officials 
to become honorary, not active, members. It is said, and | 
have every reason to believe said truly, that many of the 
irreconcilables among the Indian agitators became such 
only after having suffered social slights in some club. 
Because of the very nature of the difficulty and the ap. 
parent inability at present of the East and the West to see 
eye to eye, any easy amelioration of present conditions in 
India by way of gradual reform through concessions is fore- 
doomed to be futile. For example, Indian nationalists have 
long been clamoring for the Indianization of the army by the 
reduction of the English forces and the officering of Indian 
regiments by Indian officers. The last military budget, pro- 
posed a few months ago, cut into the English forces; and, at 


the same time, it was announced that eight regiments of 


Indian troops were at once to be officered by Indians. The 
second proposal is not proving popular with the regiments 
concerned. Even this radical concession brought no words of 
commendation from the radical press. Instead this press 
simply began its criticism of the act from a new angle. A 
school for Indian officers has been started at Dehra Dun, but 
it is difficult to find cadets willing to undergo the training. 
New concessions seem merely to be the signal for new de- 
mands, well or ill founded, and so it would seem it will be 
to the end. There will be no healing of the wound by the 
means of concessions or piecemeal reforms or legislation, 
or by any other of the Western means of meeting political 
crises. 

The fact is that Great Britain and India have come to an 
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impasse. It is idle to adjudge praise or blame; both are in a 
measure acting up to their lights and traditions, honestly 
and in good faith. England is trying to meet Indian troubles 
by inventing political machinery such as would meet a simi- 
lar difficulty in the West, and she is failing, because the 
East knows little or nothing of political machinery. India, 
since its leaders are trained in the West, is in its criticisms 
employing Western language and thought, but its heart is 
not in the reforms granted or projected. It has its Eastern 
tradition, which every day seems to grow more and more 
unrealizable; and like a party in opposition, with no sense of 
responsibility, it criticises and demands sometimes with 
creat acumen, but more often with an aimlessness which to a 
Western mind is disconcerting. 

There is, for example, a party of liberals or moderates in 
the various assemblies which from the nature of the case 
ought to be friendly to the government and its strongest sup- 
port at all times when it is pursuing its policy to promote 
constitutional government in India. This is the party whose 
ablest spokesman is Mr. Sastri. Yet except at times of real 
crisis, this party is as often as not quite opposed to the gov- 
ernment. As a result, except for the office holders there is no 
government party in India. Mr. Sastri has asked that the 
government announce a policy that his group can whole- 
heartedly support. But the government might as easily ask 
Mr. Sastri to outline a workable policy which it might an- 
nounce and whole-heartedly support. So the government of 
India goes forward from day to day without any other guide 
than the merest exigencies of the case will admit. In the 
circumstances, it is quite impossible for either side to an- 
nounce a policy, for any policy, liberal or reactionary, will 
receive the same criticism. The liberals or moderates are 
regarded by the nationalists as men without a constituency. 
In time under adequate leadership, they may speak more in 
the name of India, but for the present they are decidedly not 
India. It would be more than futile for them to come forward 
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at this juncture and announce clearly what India needs and 
wants. 

It is still more futile for the British administration to de. 
fine what it believes to be the best for India. It has repeatedly 
done so, or tried to do so; but for the present at least — and 
here is a hard saying — it is not trusted. Any promises it 
might now make, with the most honest intentions of ful- 
filment in the world, would be certainly discounted in the 
most respectable circles of the Indian intelligentsia. It is 
difficult for any government to persist that has wittingly or 
unwittingly, deservedly or undeservedly, gained the distrust 
of the people. And this is precisely what has happened in 
India. Most of the grounds for this distrust might have been 
avoided; but who in the hysterical days after the war had the 
statesman’s foresight? The mischief has been done. True 
statesmanship should now recognize the mischief, see the 
fatal possibilities if amends are not made, and set about a real 
policy of reconstruction. 

What India wants and needs is a return to the personal 
understanding between the government and the people. 
How this can be achieved, and trust and confidence again be 
established, is a question for Indian and English statesmen. 
Sympathy, trust, understanding, these are big words; they 
mean leadership in the widest possible sense. In the first 
place, the English should co-operate with the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, and not boycott it. At the one held in Gaya 
in December, 1922, there was but one European present 
among the ten thousand delegates and visitors, and he was 
an American college professor. The Indian is not difficult of 
approach. He is quick to respond to sympathy, far quicker 
than most people, and he can trust farther than most when 
trust is called forth by sympathy. If once a basis can be 
found for co-operation by getting together all the various con- 
flicting political and social interests in the country, the future 
is reasonably secure. But if not, there are darker days ahead 
for the Indian statesmen and the British administration. 
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BEYOND THE PSYCHE 
By HENRY BELLAMANN 


INCE the final conquest of the unknown areas of this 

globe has dissipated that delightful speculation in 

which fanciful writers loved to indulge, and since the 

overwhelming idea of an infinite universe seems in- 
comprehensibly to have been reduced to the equally difficult, 
but supposedly demonstrable and limited, one of relativity, 
there remains but one fascinating undiscovered country — 
the hinterland of the mind of man himself. 

Recent researches and discoveries have shaken the neatly 
ordered areas of philosophy, “mental philosophy,” and 
physiology into a delightful and intriguing jumble called the 
“new psychology.” The whole of human thought, and the 
works thereof, become subject to revaluation. From time to 
time — almost day to day —a new hand gives the box a 
shake, and the patiently collected bright bits make new 
kaleidoscopes. Freud, Jung, Adler, Stekel; with each new 
book we peer again at the new pattern and endeavor to 
shape the flowing currents of mental processes to the alluring 
design. 

Gone, indeed, are the tight little compartments which 
used to house severally the nicely separated functions of will, 
perception, and consciousness. Gone, too, is the mystic idea 
of a detached ego that hovered like a brooding spirit over the 
mechanism of the brain. The inviolable empyrean where that 
winged entity floated in solitary majesty has been invaded 
and found to be empty, like the shrines of ancient priest- 
hoods— fraudulently empty. No mysterious ego watching 
and controlling the machine. It is at first disconcerting. 
The concept possessed so many engaging aspects, so many 
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phases comforting to human pride — that unfortunate human 
pride that has suffered such reverses at the hands of science, 

Instead of a machine wholly or partially subservient to a 
contained if somewhat elusive self, the machine arises by a 
revolution, not without parallel in political worlds, and be- 
comes itself the se/f, knowing no other or higher power. 

Immediately we are called upon to contemplate in the 
pages of impressively fresh print, neat plottings of the 
machine — plottings and diagrams deceptively easy to 
grasp and understand. It is of small moment that different 
writers diagram differently. One uses concentric circles with 
their common centre indicating that acute moment of the 
actual present — that unseizable and immeasurable instant 
— aptly enough illustrated by the dot of geometric theory 
occupying no space at all. From this somehow satisfying 
representation of that metaphysical mystery, the eye is le 
to outlying “fringes” — a sort of graphic wilderness where 
indiscernible faces of elusive memories lurk in a sort of 
mental underbrush. 

Another writer invites to the descent of convenient ter- 
races from the clear-seeing elevation of “foreconsciousness” 
to the subterranean foundations of “archaic memory.” Con- 
venient, and architecturally unimpeachable. 

Yet another employs a stratified notation familiar from 
the grammar school days of physical geography. In the lower 
strata, agreeing with the oldest periods of geologic age are 
placed in more or less a state of subjugation our most ancient 
impulses and instincts, primitive desires, and unacknowl- 
edged wishes. Thence upward through various layers wherein 
are buried the revolting skeletons of cast-off inclinations, to 


the pleasant surface where inhibitions and the ethics of 


civilization permit us tacitly to ignore our graveyard of dead 
selves in order that we may enjoy the good manners and the 
good cheer of a glorified pretense. Pretense, because the 
diagrams make it distressingly clear that this sunlit surface 
is as thin again as a geometric plane — nothing more than 
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the glinting illusion of a surface that is but the boundary of 
untold depths of which its mirrored images give few, if any, 
truthful hints. 

The diagrams are, indeed, deceptively easy to understand, 
though they serve badly for sustained symbolism, or as pro- 
longed figures of speech. We find that our introspections 
enable us to fit many of our obscure mental findings into the 
circles or strata. But we find also that these deeply buried 
selves are not skeletons; it appears that they are not even 
dead, and that they are not only restrained with difficulty 
but that the very restraint itself is a peril of the gravest kind. 

We might liken the whole to a collection of matricidal, 
fratricidal, parricidal, sex-ravenous monsters with ourselves 
in precarious control, but that such a figure of a keeper intro- 
duces the obsolete concept of a separated ego. We are the 
menagerie. We are the flimsy cage which creaks and rocks 
with the plunging of our horrific evolutionary ancestors 
within. Perhaps Carl Sandburg, with the profound insight of 


the poet, said it well: 


There is a wolf in me . 

There is a foxinme... 

There isa hoginme... 

O, I got a zoo, I got a menagerie inside my ribs. 


He went too far, however, and announced himself the 
“keeper of the zoo,” thereby becoming unscientific. 

Writing from a lonely mountain eyrie, weeks away from 
the latest inundation of books on the subject, I find the dia- 
grams becoming pleasantly blurred, the sonorous terminol- 
ogy agreeably confused. It is necessary for me to create some 
diagrams and some new figures of speech to sustain the 
tenuous gossamer of musings. Here in the full sunshine is the 
dazzling glitter of the immediate present shining with the 
incredible brilliancy of full awareness. It passes at a dizzy 
speed. It is unlike a point — it is more like a tide. The sur- 
face reflects the universe sometimes with fidelity, but some- 
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times in distortion. Any disturbance from beneath destroys 
the truth of that reflection. The figure holds good. Let us 
beware, however, of imaging ourselves as observers — we 
are the sea. We reflect. We reflect the truth honestly until 
stirred from the depths. Thereafter we belie all things. Even 
through the reflections we can perceive the monsters of the 
deep. The tide flows, folds under with all the sinister implica- 
tions of undertow; the surface becomes the depths. “Con- 
sciousness” passes into the “unconscious,” into memory, 
and then forgetfulness. Down, down into impenetrable dark- 
ness, down to the uttermost reach — down to the prehistoric 
slime of our origins. The whole is one — moving and alive. 
But — academic caution plucks the sleeve of holiday irre- 
sponsibility — figures of speech become finally a poetic 
exercise. They prove too much — like the diagram wherein 
too much becomes clear. Philosophic madness lies that way. 

Wisdom grasps at sobering words: “foreconscious,” “con- 
sciousness,” the “fringe of consciousness,” the “‘uncon- 
scious,” “archaic memory.” Each one asserts its claim and 
presents its proof. Forgetting the diagrams, and endeavoring 
to organize the above concepts, we confront a mystery — 
the entire range of human existence from the tenebrous 
depths of protoplasmic urge to the spotlight of mow, the 
whole co-existent. Many messages on one wire; many simul- 
taneous tones on one string — we grasp hopefully at another 
figure: many tones on one string. Fundamental and overtones. 
Perhaps the figure may help — fundamental and overtones 
forming their composite which is tone. The point of excite- 
ment determines the presence or absence of certain over- 
tones, or secondary activities of the vibrating cord. Some- 
what in like manner the point of excitement determines the 
awakening of disagreeable subconscious activities. A shifting 
of the stroke to another node changes the components, and 
a different tone quality results. This is not far from a com- 
mon sense method of mental therapeutics. 

Perhaps, after all, we may do well to cling to some one of 
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the diagrams, not forgetting the figure of the vibrating 
string. We know very well now that when the mind moves it 
moves as a whole. Everything is involved from the deepest 
buried “archaic memory”’ to the most delicate tendril of the 
“foreconscious.” The presence of all the components is 
pretty well proved, the truth of them all must be acknowl- 
edged. It is only important to keep our heads in the face of 
these facile diagrams and to remain clear as to relative values 
and importances. The new psychology is still concerned with 
analysis. Roots are being discovered; but roots are not 
branches, and must not be confused with them. 

Organic “‘inferiorities,” “‘repressions,” “complexes”: no 
one doubts the existence or power of these things, however 
much difference of opinion there may be about their treat- 
ment. As abnormalities they are in the province of the 
psychiatrist. As normalities, their omnipresence as slight 
deviations from on Wealiatic norm permits them to be so 
called; they are an entertaining and even important con- 
sideration in self-determination. But the fatalistic aspect 
they have assumed in the minds of many is in all probability 
erroneous. Popular misinterpretation in sensational magazine 
articles is largely responsible for this point of view. The 
healthy mentality handles the presence of these factors 
much as the healthy organism disposes of the constant on- 
slaught of unfriendly bacilli. Mental equilibrium is with most 
of us automatic. Unhealthy introspection — the myopic 
contemplation of slight psychic trauma — certainly unset- 
tles this equilibrium. 

It is endlessly amusing to trace to their unconscious ori- 
gins our countless psychopathologies — the common omis- 
sions and commissions of every day: forgettings, slips of 
speech, slips of the pen, the idle pencillings on the telephone 
pad, our unconsidered gestures. It should not be alarming to 
discover that their roots are sex impulses, or even a sinister 
infantile desire to slay the grandmother who once denied us 
a tea cake. The buried impulse does not impel the commis- 
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sion of a sex crime or the tardy execution of an aged grand_ 
parent. The discovery seems to be without dangerous 
aspects. It merely proves that the act bas a root. The root is 
black, but it #s a root —it is neither branch, flower, nor 
fruit. The fact should be remembered. 

Over-zealous expounding of the praiseworthy discoveries 
of Freud seems to reveal an amazing blood relationship 
between these discoveries and the dour theology of total 
depravity, in spite of which humanity has somehow strug. 
gled slowly but surely from a hairy and ferocious cannibal- 
ism, and worse, to a degree of decency that may in the course 
of evolution become godlike. 

For the many lesser toxins by which the body is endan- 
gered, there is created somewhere in its mysterious chemis- 
tries the proper antitoxin. When the danger is greater than 
usual and the symptoms alarm, a physician lends artificial 
aid to the combat. Equally for the lesser psychic trauma 
there is automatically prepared in the yet more mysterious 
domain of the psyche the consequent palliative. When the 
trauma is severe, a psychiatrist i is ready. 

Complexes and repressions — yes— we are a mass of 
them, a tangle, a snarl of them. On examination most re- 
pressions creating complexes seem to be less harmful as 
repressions and complexes than they would have been as 
expressions. As expressions many of them would have repre- 
sented anti-social acts. Ir. such cases we are obliged to figure 
some force that accomplishes the repressing, some counter- 
balance that achieves the equilibrium enabling us to live in 
harmony with the mores of our day. Just here seems to be 
something overlooked in the diagrams. We turn from a 
scrutiny of behavior to the formula of “conscious” and 
“unconscious” to experience a sharp sense of inconsistency. 

There is the mighty past packed into the unconscious — 
centuries upon centuries of memories, instincts, urges — 
practically all of it inimical to the desirable conduct of the 


frail instant of the present. Yet to most of us, seemingly, the 
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ancient urges are slight encumbrances. We feel them in our 
every-day experience as faint tugs. They are like tendrils of 
vines that reach out and catch lightly at our sleeves. We 
may notice them, may even understand them; but, appar- 
ent ly, the main course of our progress is unchanged by them. 

Now, some of the new psychology tells us that this is not 

true, and asserts that the past in our unconscious is as vast 

as the universe, its drag infinite. We are chained to it as a 
little boat bobbing on bright waves is chained to a deep- 
struck anchor. Once more the stony face of an outworn 
theology seems to lift itself in a new guise. 

But the whole progress of humanity bas been in absolute 
opposition to all that dead weight of the past. Here is the dis- 
proportion in the diagram. All the inertia of archaic memory, 
all the stubborn gravitation of the unconscious, yield to the 
strange power of the needle-point instant of consciousness. 
All the elastic adaptation of the animal to environment, all 
the mental comfort of an easy hedonism, yield to some sort 
of spiritual tropism which carries us through extremes of 
mental and physical agony to the realization of an abstrac- 

tion whose genesis appears to be a compound of things 
imagined rather than a rearrangement of experiences. 

Something i in the human mind seems to be going some- 
where. All the ethical inhibitions of man’s history appear 
insufficient to account for the direction. Many of the result- 
ant inhibitions are certainly greater than was demanded by 
mere adaptation. Why? Why does the whole weight of con- 
sciousness throw itself on the side of an ideal higher than 
protection and comfort make necessary? Is it escape? The 
theory of escape certainly affords convenient and acceptable 
explanations for many operations of the conscious mind, but 
the inherent nature of escape appears inadequate as an 
efficient factor in the creation of mechanisms of nobility and 
high aesthetic values. If the mesh and fibre of the mind be 
completely derived from the kind of unconscious we are 
supposed to have, escape would take decidedly lower forms. 
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What is it that escapes? What is it that seeks expression? 
If it is the mind acting as a whole—a psyche as deeply 
rooted in animalism and as saturated with sinister motiva. 
tions as some of the new psychologists assert — then the 
handiwork of Michelangelo and Beethoven is the most ex. 
traordinary phenomenon imaginable. 

Somewhere in the diagram should be an area wherein takes 
place this miraculous alchemy. It is next to impossible, in the 
light of these existences, to accept consciousness and its 
products as a music played by an unconscious instrument. 
One longs for the convenience of a separated faculty dwelling 
beyond the psyche — spirit absolute, life absolute, what you 
will — but some concept of enthroned intelligence ordering 
the mise-en-scéne and directing the play. 

We need not be ungrateful to the new psychology because 
it has failed to furnish a name for the unknown. We may 
blame it a little for placing too heavy an accent on some 
things and thereby leading the casual reader to less exalted 
presentments of himself, or to fantastic conceptions of the 
nihilistic powers of the unconscious. We may be grateful 
that connections have been traced between widely separated 
mental phenomena and that many perplexing problems have 
been so solved. We must not be disturbed by the sensational 
nature of these connections, nor downcast. False pride suf- 
fers, but something of glory remains. 

There is health in the new psychology — health and 
amusement and delightful illumination of murky places. It 
is not clear that any of its findings so far can alter the force 
or direction of the great essential currents of human destiny. 
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CONVERSATION 
By ZONA GALE 


ELEBRATED Author said: “I know what’s the 
matter with the book. Until the final moment it 
concerns itself with reality. In the last three pages 
it lets go of the known and leaps at the unknown. 

You feel cheated. You’ve trusted to facts and you're deliv- 
ered to speculation.” 

She answered: “In a day of routine, which would you 
call memorable — the routine or the occasional inexplicable 
moment?” 

“That’s nothing to do with art.” 

“Life hasn’t?” 

“Not all of life, of course. Obviously art is selective or it 
is nothing. Hear this forever: Life has to do with the 
ascertainable.” 

“The ascertainable by whom?” 

“Why — by the artist.” 

“Precisely. By the creative artist. More life will be ascer- 
tainable by him than by the charwoman, the professor, the 
insurance agent. To the agent the artist’s commonplace will 
be the unascertainable.” 

“There’s a common field for them all. That is the field of 
art. The technique is not in that common field, since tech- 
nique must be known only to the specialist. But its effects 
must be open to everybody. Implications will depend on the 
sensitivation of the reader — but the subject matter itself 
— the material for art — must consist of nothing but the 
known.” 

“Known to whom?” 

Celebrated Artist was impatient of this rude insistence. 
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“Look here — a fragment of a dead Greek poet, unnamed 
—a fragment about bright frocks in a meadow on a holj- 
day —I’d give more for that than for all your speculation 
about the to-morrow of love.” 

“Would you really? Would you choose bright frocks jn 
a meadow long ago or the ultimate romance of romance? 
I wonder.” 

“Bright frocks in a meadow long ago are a proper subject 
for art. Ultimate romance of romance is no proper subject for 
art. It’s the difference between a lyric poem and a tract.” 

“Pardon — not at all! It’s the difference between a lyric 
written to-day and a lyric to be written a hundred years 
from now.” 

“But that will be a hundred years from now — if I am 
clear.” 

“You would say that art may not treat of futurity.” 

“I know that it may not. The artist is a recorder, that is 
all. He is a recorder of more than other people see — that 
alone is why he is creative. He is a recorder of more than 
other people see in our common experience, and in that, 
alone.” 

“The common experience of to-day. Not of to- 
morrow — 

“Certainly not of to-morrow. Of to-day.” 

“Of whose to-day?” 

Round the circle again, and he had it all to do over, 
painstakingly, beautifully: 

“The to-day of anybody who responds to a clear inter- 
pretation of emotion. Love faced with death holds more for 
art to-day than does love in some unpredictable seventh 
heaven.” 

‘“‘T am not convinced. For in 1902 I met Tesla. I had my 
first prediction of the wireless. That moment I assure you 
meant more to me than bright frocks in a meadow —”’ 

“Or love faced with death?” 

“No, but with a meaning akin to it. Akin to it far 
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more than to any bright frock! Was that moment of mine 
not a subject for art?” 

“ Absolutely not.” 

“Yet Tesla himself — and his work-room and his clothes 
and his cat, these were art’s materials.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“How can that help reminding me of a neighbor who 
knew every bird, by name, note, and flight, but was bored 
at being told the names of the constellations?” 

“How can that help reminding me of the girl I was once 
making love to who suddenly said: ‘How glorious the stars 
are to-night!’ That which we call art could deal with my 
love, but it couldn’t bother with Arcturus.” 

‘But you are saying that there is no room in art for any- 
thing but the evident — the evident of evident people!” 

“J am saying that there is room for all the frisson you 
can extract from the evidence!” 

“Just so long, you mean, as it is never said?” 

“Frisson? Said?” 

“Dreiser’s story in the July ‘Century’: You think that 
he should not have broken into his history of Ida Haucha- 
wout by crying in his own person: “Mesdames and Mes- 
sieurs! What is it all about —’ ”’ 

“He should never have committed that crime. I remem- 
ber it well. He should have omitted everything from there 
to the final master :nformation about Widdel not knowing 
how to slice corn-meal mush.” 

“Why? Why? Why?” 

“Because art deals with the ascertainable.” 

Celebrated Author had won. But she thought of the Stone 
Age. Would a Stone Age novelist, by hinting at the golden 
age, have ruined his book? 

Of a day when if witches sank they were innocent and if 
they swam they were guilty. If a witch novelist had written 
of witchless days to come, would he have missed divine fire? 

Of the truth that life is short and art is long. Shall the 
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material of art be limited by life, or even by the past plus 
the period of the artist? 

Of timelessness. The past, imaginatively re-created be. 
longs to art — to-day, imaginatively interpreted belongs to 
art. If one imaginatively conceives to-morrow, that also 
shall not art claim? 

Furthermore, an imaginative conception of to-morroy 
may not be of to-morrow alone, but of to-day discerned — 
already ascertainable! — to the creative artist. What is re- 
ality but the divination of the amoeba become the ascertain- 
able by the mollusk. And shall the amoeba of to-day den) 
to art his own divination of either the amoeba of to-day or 
of the mollusk of to-morrow? 

Yet — lest he be taken at unfair advantage, Celebrated 


Author shall have the last word, which may declare the 
whole matter: 


“After all,” he said, “does it not reduce itself to inten- 
tion?” 
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REBUTTAL BY THE NOVELISTS 
By HELEN MACAFEE 


NE does not have to go about much nowadays 
to encounter a considerable number and variety 
of charges against recent fiction. The charges 
come both from those who read it, by way of 
lament, and from those who do not, as justification for their 
abstinence. The formula is —s rather general — “What 
rot this modern stuff is!” or “‘Is there a decent new novel?”’ 
But itemized Siti are not wanting. 

It is said of current novels (meaning almost invariably 
those of the present year) that they are not well written; 
that they do not create character; that they are preoccupied 
with drab or sordid subjects treated with brutal realism; that 
they are devoid of beauty, and lacking in humor and gusto; 
that they are delivered over to the Freudians; that nothing 
worth mentioning happens in them, and especially, that they 
have no endings. To many people these fairly serious accusa- 
tions, which might be indefinitely continued, have only to be 
made to be proved. To others they sound like Lamb’s list of 
Popular Fallacies, that can be punctured as fast as they can 
be stated. 

On both sides these issues have been widely debated. 
It would be hardly worth while just now to argue any of 
them further as a general proposition. I should like, however, 
to call to mind some of the better novels of the last twelve- 
month in order to see, if possible, where they stand in the 
case; and whether they suggest any new directions in the 
writing of fiction. 

As it happens, this is rather a good time to bring up most 
of the provocative questions about the modern novel. The 
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last year has produced books from several of the writers who 
have taught us to have, at least, great expectations — Mr. 
Conrad, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Wells, Mr. Swinnerton, Mis; 
Sinclair in England, and Mrs. Wharton and Miss Cather in 
this country — books, too, that are true to their authors 
traditions. If anything within sight could answer the popular 
charges and rebuke our impatience, it would be such novels 
as “The Rover” and “ Riceyman Steps.” The year, too, has 
been fairly representative in the sense that a good number 
of novelists most successful in the newer modes — D. H. 
Lawrence, Dorothy Richardson, Virginia Woolf, Aldous 
Huxley, Zona Gale, Stella Benson, James Branch Cabell, 
Ethel Sidgwick, Rose Macaulay, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
Carl Van Vechten, Gilbert Canaan, and others — have 
contributed to its output. (Mr. Galsworthy is conspicuous 
by absence from the first group, as Mr. de la Mare — ex. 
cept for the happily re-issued “Henry Brocken,” new to 
Americans — Mr. Hergesheimer, and Rebecca West are from 
the second.) Then there have been some pleasant surprises: 
Edward Garnett’s “‘Lady into Fox” —a modern wonder tale 
for the sophisticated children of the twentieth century; 
William Gerhardi’s “Futility,” a Russian novel with humor. 
And a few auspicious first appearances as in the case of 
Elinor Wylie with “Jennifer Lorn.” Altogether this is a body 
ofiEnglish and American fiction large enough and strong 
enough to take up the challenge of the Cassandras — and, 
perhaps, the Cornelias — of contemporary criticism. 

What is there about Mr. Conrad’s prose? A hundred 
tasters of the fine wines of expression have extolled it. But 
the best way to praise its superb quality is to quote it. Take 
this passage from the opening pages of “The Rover,’’ de- 
scribing Peyrol’s first encounter with poor Arlette: 


Her eyes, which had steadied, began to wander again all round 
and about the motionless Peyrol. She moved a step nearer to him 
and asked in a low confidential tone: “Have you ever carried a 
woman’s head on a pike?” 
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Peyrol, who had seen fights, massacres on land and sea, towns 
taken by assault by savage warriors, who had killed men in attack 
and defence, found himself at first bereft of speech by this simple 
question, and next moved to speak bitterly. 
~ “No. I have heard men boast of having done so. They were 
mostly braggarts with craven hearts. But what is all this to you?” 

She was not listening to him, the edge of her white even teeth 
pressing her lower lip, her eyes never at rest. Peyrol remembered 
suddenly the sans-culotte — the blood-drinker. Her husband. 
Was it possible? . . . Well, perhaps it was possible. He could 
not tell. He felt his utter incompetence. As to catching her glance, 
you might just as well have tried to catch a wild sea-bird with 
your hands. And altogether she was like a sea-bird — not to be 
grasped. But Peyrol knew how to be patient, with that patience 
that is so often a form of courage. He was known for it. It had 
served him well in dangerous situations. Once it had positively 
saved his life. Nothing but patience. He could well wait now. He 
waited. And suddenly as if tamed by his patience this strange 
creature dropped her eyelids, advanced quite close to him and 
began to finger the lapel of his coat — something that a child 
might have done. Peyrol all but gasped with surprise, but he re- 
mained perfectly still. He was disposed to hold his breath. He was 
touched by a soft indefinite emotion, and as her eyelids remained 
lowered till her black lashes seemed to lie like a shadow on her pale 
cheek, there was no need for him to force a smile. After the first 
moment he was not even surprised. It was merely the sudden 
movement, not the nature of the act itself, that had startled him. 


Style such as this is a personal manner, as impossible to 
define as any other mysterious projection of the ego, and 
once known equally impossible to mistake. 

If one wished to show for some reason how much the style 
is the man one could do so in no more startling fashion than 
by directing a reader from “The Rover” to “Riceyman 
Steps.” These are the first lines of Mr. Bennett’s latest novel: 


On an autumn afternoon of 1919 a hatless man, with a slight 
limp, might have been observed ascending the gentle, broad 
acclivity of Riceyman Steps, which lead from King’s Cross Road 
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up to Riceyman Square, in the great metropolitan industria) 
district of Clerkenwell. He was rather less than stout and rathe; 
more than slim. His thin hair had begun to turn from black to 
grey, but his complexion was still fairly good, and the rich, very 
red lips, under a small, greyish moustache and over a short. 
pointed beard, were quite remarkable in their suggestion of 
vitality. The brown eyes seemed a little small; they peered at 
near objects. As to his age, an experienced and cautious observer 
of mankind, without previous knowledge of this man, would have 
said no more than that he must be past forty. The man himself 
was certainly entitled to say that he was in the prime of life. 
Riceyman Steps, twenty in number, are divided by a half- landing 
into two series of ten. The man stopped on the half-landing an 
swung round with a casual air of purposelessness which, se 
concealed, imperfectly, a definite design. The suspicious and 
cynical, slily watching his movements, would have thought: 
“What's that fellow after?” 

Here all is objective, sharp, hard, Euclidian, and again 
the style, in its different way, is perfectly a to the 
sense to be conveyed. To go from “The Rover” to “Ricey- 
man Steps” is like passing suddenly from the wk grays of 
early morning to the black-and-white stencil of high noon. 
After the same manner, its author’s sole and inalienable 
brilliancy or vigor or nicety, advantageously employed, 
belongs to Miss Sinclair’s ““A Cure of Souls,” Mrs. Woolf’s 
‘Jacob’s Room,” Mr. Swinnerton’s “ Young Felix.” 

There are certain things that can be observed about a 
novelist’s style. Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith writes in “‘The End 
of the House of Alard” with facility and fluidity. Here as 
elsewhere her fine gift of easy narrative is in evidence. And 
so is her flair for picturesque place names; of the seat of the 
Alards we read: “It stands on the hill between Brede Eye 
and Horns Cross, looking down into the valley of the river 
Tillingham, with Doucegrove Farm, Glasseye Farm and 
Starvecrow Farm standing against the woods beyond.” Yet 
taken by and large, her vocabulary here appears common- 
place. A crispness that was present in “Sussex Gorse’’ seems 
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. have gone out of it. In “Antic Hay” Mr. Huxley depends 
much upon verbal conceits. He shows himself an ardent 
Grecian by his frequent use of such words as “‘callipygous,’ 
“microcephalic”; he affects Latin repartee — “‘Hora novis- 

na, tempora pessima sunt, vigilemus, said Mr. Porteous in 
the words of St. Peter Damianus.”’ Michael Arlen enlivens 
his pages with epigram. Throughout an entire volume 
Elinor Wylie keeps up the formal restraint and bland nicety 

alled for by the peculiar nature of her eighteenth-century 
satire. Mr. Swinnerton’s English has not the beauty of Mr. 
Conrad’s. Nevertheless, it fits easily and unobtrusiv ely over 
the matter chronicled in “Young Felix,” as in his other 
novels. In some things he has failed the admirers of “ Noc- 
turne” but not in style. Fannie Hurst writes in “Lummox”’ 
with complete abandon, mixing figures, constructions, 
rhythms, on every page, employing now the idiom of senti- 
ment, now that of exact realism, and sometimes effectively, 
too. Miss Cather writes in “A Lost Lady” as she wrote in 
‘“Paul’s Case,” only with stricter economy of means — and 
yet the result is somehow rich. But as one passes from the 
experimenters to the authors who “know their business,” 
it becomes more and more difficult to consider the question 
of style apart from the personality of the writer and the work 
in hand. Mr. Wells at his best and at his worst is still Mr. 
Wells, but he is at his best oftener in ““Tono Bungay” than 

1 “The Soul of a Bishop.” 

It is different with questions of character. The people ina 
novel can, in a sense, be judged on their own merits. If they 
are fairly well set up and act in a coherent and striking way, 
we remember the novel for them long after details of style 
and also most of the incidents are forgotten. And so we say 
the character makes the rovel. Even the youngest writers 
appear to accept the declaration of Arnold Bennett that 
“the foundation of good fiction is character-creating and 
nothing else,” although they are frequently accused, and 
often by members of their own guild, of failing to live up to 
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it. In a criticism of Virginia Woolf’s “Night and Day,” K.M, 
once made this incisive observation — “We have the queer 
sensation that once the author’s pen is removed [from her 
characters] they have neither speech nor motion, and are not 
to be revived again until she adds another stroke or two or 
writes another sentence underneath.” Quite recently Mrs. 
Woolf has generalized this charge and admitted it for the 
whole company of rising novelists. The blame for their 
failure she lays upon their elders — Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett, 
and Mr. Galsworthy, who, she asserts, have not succeeded 
in creating character in the manner of the great Victorians, 
Mr. Beresford has taken up this issue. After agreeing that 
the three writers named by Mrs. Woolf are liable to her 
criticism in the exact sense of her words, he exonerates them 
on broader grounds, arguing that their conception of “char- 
acter” is, and must be with our modern introspection, more 
complicated than that of Dickens, and thus more difficult 
for the reader to grasp and retain in the imagination. He 
believes, as many others do, that the contemporary novelist 
is committed to complex figures, somewhat uncertain in 
outline, even though he knows that characters with a single 
dominating trait, like Mrs. Nickleby and Betsey Trotwood, 
are for the majority of people more effective and more 
memorable. 

What is behind this new introspection and observation 
that have not only increased the arduousness of the novelist’s 
task but endangered the reception of his work? Modern 
science, of course. It is the “new psychology” and the 
“higher physiology” that are making the trouble. Though 
neither of these branches of learning has reached the stage 
of complete and exact revelation — nor is likely to — they 
have produced a mass of hypotheses and conjectures about 
conscious or unconscious behavior and the effect of nerves 
and glands ard genes upon moods and acts that cannot be 
dismissed by writers of fiction and drama. Young people 
now study these subjects in the colleges. Older people read 
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them up. Their terms and theses, understood or misunder- 
stood, are common property among literate people. They have 
affected our casual philosophy and our daily ethical judg- 
ments. (Indeed it seems to me that whatever difference there 
may be between the ethical point of view of the young genera- 
tion and their grandparents 1s due more to the indirect results 
of recent scientific discussion than to any inner revolution.) 
Thus it could hardly be expected that psychological and 
ph ysiological theories should not color the representation 
of life in literature. Of late, they seem to have left a stronger 
impress upon characterization in the drama, as in the work 
of Pirandello, than in fiction. But Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Galsworthy are aware of things of which Dickens was ig- 
norant — heredity, for example, in the modern sense, which 
is responsible for the popular three-generation novel. 

The new science has had an effect, too, a contingent effect, 
upon the technique as well as the matter of the novel. With a 
growing knowledge — or growing doubt, if you like — about 
the meaning of a motive or an act, an increasing amount of 
space has naturally been devoted to analysis and interpre- 
tation, and action itself has been curtailed. One has only 
to compare the dramatic content of one of Mr. Swinnerton’s 
books — “Nocturne” or ‘“‘Coquette” — with “Middle- 
march,” let us say, or “The Brothers Karamazov”’ to realize 
what this change of emphasis has meant. Nowadays the com- 
ment upon a character at a particular moment (though it 
must be more concise and more concrete than in Henry 
James’s work) engages the author’s energies as heavily as 
the act or word. 

Despite this “revolution,” the current novels are full of 
characters of the older type, with one dominating idea, and 
no more complexity than the Micawbers. For all their new 
resources, the novelists as a rule succeed best (whether it be 
the fault of reader or writer) with figures of this kind. There 
are some subjects, of course, that can still be treated, without 
challenge from the psychoanalysts, in the traditional way — 
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old people, children, unsophisticated persons, peasants or 
other souls with good nerves, no minds, and simple aims in 
life, such as getting enough to eat. Grumps in “ Young Felix” 
and Grandfather Crumb in “Faint Perfume” seem better 
realized than the young men in these books. The terrible 
Trude in Storm Jameson’s story (whose establishment in its 
fantastic hideousness reminds one of “ Wuthering Heights” 
is another memorable figure in this mode. The author of 
‘“‘Lummox” insists on singleness of interest in her central 
personage. And so in their separate ways, and with striking 
results, do the authors of “The Poor Man” and “Lady into 
Fox.”’ Here the quality upon which the narrative focusses 
is a disability, and the motive is satirical, as is also true in 
“A Cure of Souls.”” But Miss Sinclair subtilizes the situation. 
Canon Chamberlain craves “peace and comfort” as a miser 
craves gold. But his craving, though made almost painfully 
clear to the reader, is not at all apparent to his parishioners, 
for in order to achieve his desire and still retain the dignity 
of his position, he employs in his dealings with them a variety 
of ruses and an artful indirection. In the end the hypocrite 
is unmasked. Several persons find the Canon out, though 
not before a good deal of harm has been done; and he is 
forced to choose between his “‘cure of souls” and that 
blessed life of ease which he loved the more. Miss Sinclair 
drives home her theme with refined and relentless logic — 
a logic that seems Latin rather than British. Canon Cham- 
berlain’s passion is exposed in a hundred little ways, but 
on no occasion is he given the benefit of the doubt. He is 
“It,” as children say in their games, just as Mr. Waddington 
was “It” in a previous narrative, though in a less farcical 
and more dignified way. This satirical comedy of character, 
as expressive of the present age as was romantic comedy 
of the early eighteen-hundreds, Miss Sinclair has brought 
to a kind of perfection, with the limitations of its qualities. 
The charwoman, who is the heroine of “‘ Riceyman Steps,” 
and the miser and his wife, who have the other full-length 
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parts in Mr. Bennett’s eccentric triangle, are cast in the 
Dickensian form, if conceived in a modern spirit. Following 
the older novelists, Mr. Bennett does not attempt to con- 
ceal his fondness for Elsie; nor does he allow the reader to 
overlook her homely graces as she goes her endless round 
in her slatternly apron amid mean surroundings. She has 
two qualities: a loyalty which would be doglike if it were 
not for the romantic and youthful kindliness that lightens it; 
and a consuming hunger for the primary human satisfac- 
tions, out of which Mr. Earlforward so nearly succeeded in 
starving her. The bookseller himself is the slave of a single 
passion which has all but destroyed in him every other pas- 
sion a man is supposed to be born with; by a well-known 
paradox of miserliness, his desire to save money has to a great 
extent paralyzed his power to make it. Thus Mr. Earlforward 
traces his lineage beyond the Victorians to the seventeenth- 
century comedy of humors, though the satirical restraint and 
mordant realism with which he is portrayed are entirely of 
our own time. 

If one happens to read “‘Riceyman Steps” directly after 
“Young Felix,” Mr. Bennett’s method seems strictly ob- 


jective beside Mr. Swinnerton’s manner of writing about 


Felix, from the inside out. Evidently it is Mr. Bennett’s aim 
to give just this effect. More than once he remarks that it is 
impossible for him to invade the dark “‘fastnesses”’ of Mr. 
and Mrs. Earlforward’s minds. With a similar intent to 
create an illusion of a continuing objective reality in his 
characters beyond his own words about them, Fielding wrote 
in “Tom Jones” — “It is our province to relate facts, and 
we shall leave causes to persons of much higher genius.” As 
a matter of practice, it is impossible for a novelist, who has 
been in the minds of his characters from the beginning, to 
refrain at all times from invading them or from suggesting 
motives; and Mr. Bennett, like Fielding, does both. But the 
prime distinction of Mr. Bennett as a creator of character in 
“Riceyman Steps” is not shrewdness of analysis but the 
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series of incidents through which he unfolds, nearly without 
comment, Mr. Earlforward’s peculiarities, the best of them 
culminating in the grotesque programme of the wedding day, 

“A Lost Lady” is also built upon a series of dynamic 
episodes rather than a sustained action, though Miss Cather’s 
episodes are not so closely related as Mr. Bennett’s. Indeed, 
in the first and most remarkable of these, the chief personage 
of the story is not present. It is generally agreed, too, that 
the author has created in Marian Forrester an unforgettable 
woman. Not being a simple character, Mrs. Forrester could 
not be sketched to advantage by one means alone. But Miss 
Cather is a resourceful novelist, and all her resources are 
employed in this small book. We know Mrs. Forrester 
through what she does and says. We know her also through 
other people. It pleased her husband, we are told, “‘ to see men 
who were older than himself leap nimbly to the ground and 
run up the front steps as Mrs. Forrester came out on the 
front porch to greet them. Even the hardest and coldest of 
his friends, a certain narrow-faced Lincoln banker, became 
animated when he took her hand, tried to meet the gay 
challenge in her eyes, and to reply cleverly to the droll word 
of greeting on her lips.”” So Homer wrote of Helen, in terms 
of the effect she produced upon men. Mrs. Forrester is known 
to us through one character in particular, whose chief func- 
tion is that of observer, and to whom is delegated the privi- 
lege of special comment. 

In “The Rover” Mr. Conrad has added another impres- 
sive and enigmatic figure to his ship’s company of men. On 
the first page Peyrol is seen engaged upon a piece of business 
which appears to bring to a close a long and adventurous 
history, and there is a line or two to tell what manner of man 
he was. On the last page of this characteristically symmetri- 
cal romance, Peyrol is again the subject of discussion, 
several years after his death, among three persons whom he 
had befriended. One asks, ““ What sort of man was he really?” 
And the reply is, ““The only certain thing we can say of him 
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is that he was not a bad Frenchman.” “Everything’s in 
that,” adds another. That is as much as we learn about the 
old sea rover from the others in the book, and the author tells 
us little more except through the strangely turned action 
itself. But Mr. Conrad is skilled in the art of revealing 
character by those half-revelations that give scope for the 
sense of mystery without which no character puts on reality. 
Among this author’s women, less life-like than his men, 
Arlette should have a particular place. It is noticeable that 
he can describe the state in which the Reign of Terror in 
Toulon had left her, without recourse to the terms of 
abnormal psychology now being bandied about. As far as I 
have observed, there has been no true Freudian advocate 
among the successful novelists this year. 

Mrs. Wharton’s portraits of the Parisian-Americans in 
“A Son at the Front” have the distinction and validity 
which we have learned to expect from her. She is excep- 
tionally competent among women writers in her sketches of 
men. Compton, the artist, stands more solidly on the earth, 
indeed, than Miss Anthony, whose features, perhaps, were 
blurred by the war. 

Like many other readers, I was disappointed in the 
characterization in Miss Kaye-Smith’s latest novel. She as- 
sembled a goodly company in the House of Alard, well 
diversified and skilfully blocked out. The choleric old squire 
— whose last words to his daughter before his death were 
“Get out!’? — is the most completely realized of all, and is 
realized with humor; but he is not a patch on Squire Western. 
For one thing he is crowded out. The author laid down for 
herself too difficult a problem — to give so many figures a 
place in the foreground. As a result no one of them stands 
out with the distinctness of Joanna Godden. Another family 
novel — of prosperous Americans in a small midland city — 
with a similarly crowded canvas is Grace Flandrau’s “ Being 
Respectable”; but the story is better centred. These people, 
too, make a plausible and well varied group, and we get vivid 
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glimpses of them at times, especially when they talk; but we 
do not get their silences — that inner core of being which 
Mr. Conrad knows how to approach. A novelist, like a lawyer, 
gains by reserve. There are some good sketches of backwoods 
folk in Edith Summers Kelley’s Kentucky story “Weeds,” 
marred by a tendency on the part of the author to be over- 
instructive. In contrast with this method, Mrs. Woolf jn 
“‘Jacob’s Room” draws, in the Cubist fashion, not character 
seen in the rounded whole, but studied in separate planes. 
The effect is brilliant at times, but the process is too ellipti- 
cal to be satisfying. 

In respect of the things that happen, as well as the char- 
acterization, ““The End of the House of Alard” and “Jacob's 
Room”’ represent extremes. Like the Victorian writers Miss 
Kaye-Smith gives full measure of major events — a death, a 
divorce, two marriages, an emigration, a retreat to a mon- 
astery, a birth, another death, a suicide. The same is true of 
“Young Felix,” “The Midlander,” and “The Hopeful Jour-_ 
ney.” We seem to have swung away from the later work of 
Henry James, with its almost static reading of human his- 
tory. In outline “ Young Felix”’ is close to a Dickens chronicle. 

Changes in literary fashions, being almost as seasonal as 
those in apparel, are hardly noted down before they are 
obsolete. Only a short time ago novels, especially of young 
writers (more susceptible than the long-established to out- 
side influences), were preoccupied with a drab or sordid 
existence pictured with unrelieved realism. The cry was that 
there was no humor and no health in them. Suddenly rifts 
have appeared in the black mood that pervaded “The 
Narrow House.”’ Not even the Middle Western novels — the 
better ones such as “Weeds” and “Being Respectable” and 
“The Midlander” —have been quite as oppressive as 
“Main Street.” In England G. B. Stern has essayed comedy, 
of a brittle texture usually associated with the stage; and 
the author of ““The Enchanted April” has thickly coated 


humor with sentiment. 
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But the most remarkable proof we have been given of 
this resolve to be more cheerful is William Gerhardi’s “Fu- 
tility” — a story of a Russian family moving rapidly from 
misfortune to disaster, and yet by turns light-hearted and 
humorous. The narrative is rather slight and difficult to 
sustain, becoming farcical towards the end, but there is much 
to admire about the drawing in of the Bursanovs, especially 
in their Petrograd home. This book and Gorki’s “Lower 
Depths,” as acted by the Moscow players, have made me 
wonder whether I have not taken Russian literature too 
sloomily. I don’t mean Chekhov or Turgenev but Dostoievski 
and Gorki and Andréev. 

“Lummox” and “Riceyman Steps” depict something of 
the lower depths socially, both having, like “Pamela,” a 
maidservant as heroine. Yet Miss Hurst writes with gusto - 
with too much gusto — about the obscure Bertha, a dumb, 
healthy creature, who has some compensations for her stoi- 
cal endurance and hard labor. Mr. Bennett, without in- 
sisting upon his charwoman’s virtue as Richardson does on 
Pamela’s, shows her, with her childish faults and warm 
human impulses and blind loyalties — her “animal faith” 
in Mr. Santayana’s phrase — a lovely and appealing figure. 
And in “Young Felix”” Mr. Swinnerton makes us aware of 
the moments of mystical beauty and intense enjoyment in 
the lives of the very poor. In the chapter called ‘The 
Depths,” when Felix’s family was living on starvation fare, 
we read that Highbury Station “was the scene of a busy 
coming and going of human beings and vehicles so full of 
interest that Felix forgot all about Pa and about his stomach. 
He was rapt in contemplation of life, and moved by its in- 
exhaustible variety of appeal to his senses.” 

Romance, too, like humor or satire, provides relief. And 
much of the interesting fiction of the younger writers now 
has a touch of romance. Storm Jameson’s “The Pitiful Wife”’ 
has more than a touch. Just why the combination of romance 
with realism in this particular case should have been con- 
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sidered novel I do not know. The combination was to be seen 
in “Babbitt,” though there it was hardly noticed. It has been 
from the beginning characteristic of two such different 
writers as Mr. Conrad and Mr. Cabell. 

The fantastic and extravagant also help to relax the hold 
of strict realism. It is extraordinary what a number of books 
in this kind have lately appeared, showing perhaps the in- 
fluence of Max Beerbohm and Walter de la Mare, and on our 
side of James Branch Cabell. Mr. Cabell himself has added 
to the list with “The High Place,” a fantastic tale in his now 
well-known manner. Of a milder order is Robert Nathan’s 
whimsical fancy “The Puppet Master.” There is satirical 
extravagance along with gaiety and wit in the latest novels 
of Carl Van Vechten, Michael Arlen, and Aldous Huxley — 
all books about and for “sophisticates,” to use Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s convenient term. Mr. Huxley even heaps farce upon 
farce by making up his hero with a false satyr’s beard. More 
than the others, he chooses to go to literature rather than 
observation for his material. His mock-heroic painter Lypiatt, 
would-be master of all the arts, is in the Beerbohm tradition, 
though Mr. Huxley is less humane in his caricatures than 
the author of ““Seven Men.” 

“Jennifer Lorn, a Sedate Extravaganza,” is the best ex- 
pression of this mood which has recently appeared. Elinor 
Wylie has done a nice piece of work. In relating the singular 
adventures of the Honorable Gerald Poynyard and his hap- 


’ 


less wife in the England of Horace Walpole and the East of 


Warren Hastings, she has set herself a diverting task, which 
is performed with delightful suavity and humorous elabora- 
tion, and in a decorous literary manner precisely suited to 
a satire upon the romances of the Age of Enlightenment. 
For me there is rather too much reference — especially in 
the Persian part, as if the author were not quite at ease here 
—and in places in the middle chapters the narrative sags. 
But the ending, with the preposterous death of Jennifer as 
the peak of extravaganza, is both spirited and picturesque. 
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Another reason why the newest fiction of the better type 
gives an effect of relaxation is, I think, because the “prob- 
lem” formula has, in a large degree, been abandoned. Only 
two among the outstanding novels of the last year that I 
have read have posed problems, to be solved or pronounced 
insoluble as the case may be: Mrs. Atherton’s “‘ Black Oxen”’ 
and Miss Hull’s “Labyrinth” — the one a speculation upon 
the social effect of a new experiment in medical science, the 
other a study of the social effect of a new economic situation. 
Mrs. Gerould’s longish short story ‘“‘Conquistador” was 
concentrated upon a problem, somewhat at the expense of 
the characterization. 

But most of our good novels are written, like eighteenth- 
century novels, around a central character; or with some 
underlying theme, not so much to be proved as to be illus- 
trated. The books which might come under the chroni- 
cles of personality, such as “Young Felix,” “The Poor 
Man,” “A Cure of Souls,” and “A Lost Lady,” have al- 
ready been mentioned. Mr. Lawrence’s “‘ Kangaroo,’ like 
most of his work, belongs to the fiction in which a psycho- 
pathic or philosophical thesis is uppermost. Upon a theme 
“Futility” and “Lady into Fox” are written. In Miss Gale’s 
“Faint Perfume” the secondary characters, who form the 
mainstay of the book for the reader, are independent per- 
sonalities, but there is a theory implicit in the relations of the 
two chief persons which is given a good deal of space, though 
it is too transcendental to blend with the rest of the work. 
In “The End of the House of Alard” nearly all the char- 
acters as well as the incidents are developed to illustrate the 
decline and fall of the old squirearchy; there is also a sub- 
sidiary religious theme, which lends variety but not strength 
to the story. Religion is too big an affair to be crowded into 
small quarters; it must be given full scope as in ‘“‘Adam 
Bede.” 

In “‘A Son at the Front” and “The Rover” there is be- 
hind all the actors the dramatic motive of war. In both 
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novels we are spared the sight of the carnage. Mr. Conrad 
placed his story near Toulon, away from the main scene of 
the French Revolution, though the centre of one of its most 
terrible incidents, and away from its climax also in point of 
time. Thus he was free to picture it wholly by the indirect 
method of its after-effects on his people and their lives. As 
one gets the story of the sans-culotte bit by bit, the imagina- 
tion is able to deal with it, and the total impression is greater 
than any that could be produced by straightforward narra- 
tive. Mrs. Wharton likewise places severe limits upon her 
subject, picturing the war only in its relations to a small 
group. But she worked under the disadvantages common to 
all novelists of the world war. She was confronted with tre- 
mendous emotional disturbances still too close to us for 
perspective, and she had to go over material that was 
stamped for good and all on our memories at a time when we, 
too, were under the same emotions. We cannot, for instance, 
get anything out of a realistic description of a war hospital 
beyond what we got out of soldiers’ letters or Duhamel’s 
“New Book of Martyrs.” 

There is one group of recent novels — suggesting another 
departure in fiction — that might be headed fantasia on the 
theme of Youth. Such are “‘Jacob’s Room,” “Piracy,” 
“Antic Hay,” “The Blind Bow-Boy,” and “The Wife of the 
Centaur” — the last named carrying the use of a theme to 
the point of absurdity, unless we infer that the story was 
primarily intended for the movies and got between book 
covers by a mistake which was quickly rectified. “Jacob’s 
Room,” as has been said, is seriously engaged with character. 
And “Piracy” — or at least the better half of it — is in the 
vein of the witty, half-satirical comedy of manners. But 
broad satire is evidently the chief intention of Carl Van 
Vechten and Aldous Huxley. Dissimilar as their methods 
are, they draw their people from the same circles. The young 
men and women in these two books sow their wild oats or 
“dance the antic hay,” in the phrase that Mr. Huxley pre- 
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fers, with great gusto and thoroughness. These self-conscious 
modern masters of the revels are as mad as they are gay, but 
the satirical extravagance of their behavior obviates the 
necessity of serious comment upon it. There is a Shandy- 
esque exuberance about them which is disarming. 

All these novels of Youth have striking endings. From the 
remarks of the people found in the last chapter looking over 
Jacob’s “effects” in his deserted room, we conclude that he 
was killed in the war. After depicting unbridled gaiety 
followed by retribution in the form of physical suffering, 
Michael Arlen gives “Piracy” a queer, almost mystical turn, 
introducing a new character in the epilogue. Mr. Van Vech- 
ten starts three of his people off on an ocean voyage at the 
last moment. Mr. Huxley, put to it to terminate his bur- 
lesque but always inventive, sends Mrs. Viveash and Gumbril 
dashing about London in a taxi to make calls on the other 
persons in the book. Like the last two authors, Mr. Swinner- 
ton goes out of his way to avoid giving an impression of 
finality, but his device does not seem to me to justify itself. 

One of the two favorite charges made against modern 
endings is that they do not end — the other being that they 
are always in the books of the best writers unhappy. It is 
easy to find instances that disprove these generalizations. A 
surprising number of novels lately have ended by death. 
Besides Jacob, Jennifer Lorn dies; Peter brings to naught the 
Alard hopes by committing suicide; the old bookseller of 
Riceyman Steps dies and so does his wife; the Lost Lady’s 
death is recorded, and the Son in Mrs. Wharton’s story and 
the Rever in Mr. Conrad’s are killed in the service of their 
two countries. Death is surely final enough. Besides the 
double demise, there is a wedding license to make the full 
stop concluding “‘Riceyman Steps” the nearest twentieth- 
century equivalent of the Victorian “Reader, I married 
him.” Endings are perhaps coming in again. Nor are they 
invariably unhappy, though most of them still are. Mr. 
Bennett gives Elsie a chance, as Miss Hurst does her 
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Lummox. The close of “Young Felix” is happy by com- 
parison with the rest of the book; and Mr. Maxwell’s last 
two novels give rewards and satisfactions. Like the Ganges, 
the main stream of “Told by an Idiot” finally divides into 
many endings; and most of them seem agreeable enough 
for the persons concerned in this vivacious and cleverly 
documented, though not otherwise significant, essay in the 
comedy of ideas. 

But what I am most anxious to know about an ending is 
whether it is a good one. To me it appears good if it com- 
pletes in some way the idea of the book, if it is a logical out- 
come of the story and at the same time gives the imagina- 
tion a fresh start. Mr. Bennett’s ending answers all these 
requirements; it is logical, but all its details would not have 
been predictable to anyone but the author. So does Miss 
Cather’s. The last words about Marian Forrester recall the 
glimpse of Becky Sharp in exile. They are not quite so satis- 
fying; but then the ending of “Vanity Fair” is one of the 
finest in English fiction. Thackeray himself never did it 
again. 

And so we may conclude that in this art, at least, the great 
Victorians are not in danger of being svctiendnal by the 
moderns — even though two or three novels of the last year 
have successfully met the chief charges against contemporary 
work, while at the same time enough fresh intellectual energy 
has gone into the writing of fiction to turn it in some new 
and hopeful directions. 
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THE INTERPRETER 
By E. CLEMENT JONES 


UT from white snow flares emerald green, 

Tender and fierce, this green that sheets with blue. 
And blue above that flocks with white again, 
To cool this azure, this hot bending sun — 
The green more green, and blue more blue in startled rain, 
Then greener, bluer, in returning gold — 
This pitch increasing till these colors break 
In soundless, hueless ecstasy of fire, 
Fire more white than snow, more silent than its fall, 
Which yet five hundred crystal floods interpret, rushing soft 
To utter this still absolute of sound. 


And so that cold-hot core within the mind, 

Burning in viewless essence, pure and clear, 

She voices like these young soothsayer-streams — 
The matters that she speaks so fresh and so august, 
The touch of sound must ever gentle be, 

And life so short an urgent note must take, 

As if a thousand, thousand tongues were not enough. 








ON PERSPECTIVE IN CRITICISM 
By WILSON FOLLETT 


BELIEVE in criticism. I believe, furthermore, that 

everybody else believes in it. A great many are vocif. 

erous in assertion of unbelief, even of contempt; but 

they do not mean what they seem to. Analyze their 
expressions searchingly enough, and you discover that, fail- 
ing to detect the existence of anything worthy to be classified 
as criticism, they deplore its non-existence. Their complaint 
about criticism is that there 7s none — and this is as prac- 
tical an affirmation of the necessity for criticism as if every 
one of the complainants were himself to turn Scotch re- 
viewer, exposing himself thereby to damnation by every 
penny Pope and imitation Byron of the moment. 

For the Popes and Byrons are the chief spokesmen of the 
general discontent. It is creative authorship which we find to 
be the principal source of the current antagonism against 
what passes for criticism; and a good many authors agree in 
a contemptuous dismissal of the practising critic as a disap- 
pointed and embittered being, a creator mangué — one who 
lives parasitically on the successes and, still worse, the 
failures of his betters. “Those who can, do; those who can’t, 
criticise,” is the popular aphorism in this connection. 

The plain fact is, however, that no writer worth talking 
about has, or has ever had, any such contempt for criticism 
properly so-called. Authors may writhe under the badness of 
bad criticism; most of them, sooner or later, give up the 
habit of reading what is said in print about their own work, 
because experience teaches them that most of it is certain to 
be bad, in the sense of being unintelligent; and many a 
novelist and poet will tell you that he has never got the least 
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help from anything that has appeared in reviews and 
“notices.” But the tone in which he says this, together with 
the fact that he says it at all, shows that he is aggrieved — 
and what is the sense of his being aggrieved unless criticism 
has disappointed and betrayed his more or less legitimate 
expectations? The vindictiveness of author against critic 
shows that authorship takes the potential function of the 
critic very seriously indeed; just as the critic’s vindictiveness 
against what he considers to be bad art proves that he takes 
the function of the artist seriously. 

The practising critic, meanwhile, has only to look into his 
letter files — or, for that matter, into almost any morning’s 
mail — to perceive that criticism is the one thing, next to 
their work itself, that authors instinctively live for. It is only 
after years of vain waiting for the evidence of being taken 
seriously by a scattered handful of readers whose articulate 
opinions they can respect, that some authors break off all 
diplomatic relations with formal criticism and commit them- 
selves to a different theory —that of writing to please 
themselves alone (a species of motive which would seem to 
render publication nonsensical), or the other theory of find- 
ing their reward in the simple unquestioning enjoyment of a 
mass of readers who have no tests for the worth of what they 
read, no interest in the motives actuating the writer, and no 
sense of that obscure struggle in the dark whereby, if he 
succeed, he has created for them “‘a form of imagined life 
clearer than reality.” 

But if criticism be as indispensable as all this, how can it 
not exist? If its function were indeed as incalculably impor- 
tant to the mind as food is to the body, would not the 
demand bring the supply, as a vacuum brings air? How does 
the world of letters get on at all, if the idea of criticism is so 
tremendously important and universal, and the practice of 
criticism so sluggish and inept? It looks as if the idea itself 
ought to create a more nearly adequate practice. 

To which the simple answer is, It does. 
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Suppose the ostensible criticism appearing as printed 
matter were all good, even excellent. Suppose the poorest 
were as good as the best which we know anything about, 
The entire sum of all this printed matter would still be but 
a negligible, an almost vanishing indication of the total 
extent to which the critical faculty is made manifest. In the 
broader sense there is no dearth of criticism; there never 
has been and there never can be. It is in the nature of things, 
the very law of life, that every poet, dramatist, novelist, 
together with every other human being, is exposed perforce 
to a ceaseless and dynamic criticism of incalculable effective- 
ness. He may not like all the manifestations and conse- 
quences of this criticism; it may in the end baffle and em- 
bitter him as no amount of senseless or malignant printed 
publicity could do; he may quite fail to make out its impli- 
cations, to get the hang of it. But he cannot, unless blind, 
be unaware of its existence or scornful of its power. His 
entire conduct is regulated by an interplay of forces which 
are, in their ultimate significance, nothing in the world but 
critical. 

Imagine — to begin as trivially as possible — that I pro- 
pose to engage myself in the composition of an essay. Further 
suppose that, having a particular magazine and its editor in 
mind, I anticipate my essay by sending that editor a con- 
densed summary of my principal points. He rejects the whole 
idea at once. Now, his doing so, with or without specified 
reasons, is an act of criticism — as, for that matter, was my 
original selection of that particular editor, my attempt to 
adapt my subject matter to his personal or editorial predi- 
lections, even my impulse to write the essay at all. 


It next devolves upon me to understand the meaning of 


this act of my editor. Only so — to put it on purely practical 
grounds — can I decide whether to try the synopsis else- 
where, or complete the paper and trust that it will plead my 
cause better than the synopsis did, or abandon the idea 
altogether. Any one of these courses compels me to re- 
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examine, in the light of some newer ideas critically derived, 
my whole original project — and what is this compulsion, 
from beginning to end and in all its details, but critical? 

However, in order to extend the argument a little we will 
suppose that my editor indulgently restricts the exercise of 
his critical prerogatives to blue-pencilling a few of the most 
cherished points in my outline. I then have to face and solve 
the critical problem of how far he has impaired the integrity 
of my project, and whether I can patch the thing together 
on his terms without compromising its identity. Whatever 
my solution, it is the upshot of an involved critical process. 
If | find that the editor’s more or less drastic changes have 
really done me a service and bettered my plan in spite of 
myself, it 1s through criticism that I make the discovery. | 
have to grow up, “get wise to” myself; I have to make out 
what the editor saw that I myself could not at first see. 

So much is hardly more than the beginning of criticism. 
Or, rather, it is a trivial segment cut out of the middle of it; 
for I have quite passed over the indescribably complex train 
of causation and growth that made me into the person who 
wanted to write that particular essay in the first place; and 
this is, again, a train of nothing more or less than applied 
criticism. — Now I am to write my essay. Criticism begins 
all over again, redoubled and intensified. Midway of page 4, 
| find myself stalled in dulness and obscurity. The perception 
that this is so is a critical perception. My discovery of a way 
out, if I find one, is a critical discovery. I get on to page 7; 
and there, calling it a day, I give myself over to profitable 
relaxation in the form of, say, a book by Mr. John Jay 
Chapman. 

“Relaxation” turns out to be a queer word for what 
happens to me. For almost at once I come upon a passage 
which, in a single clear, calm, laconic sentence, bowls over 
my entire essay and leaves it an unsightly ruin on no founda- 
tion. I was an idiot, surely, to imagine that I had the mak- 
ings of any article at all! I shall never put pen to paper 
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again — or, if I do, it shall be to renounce essays forever 
and, like Mr. Chesterton, go in for penny dreadfuls. But as 
soon as I have slept on this rash impulse to quarrel with my 
bread and butter, or confronted an uncommonly satisfying 
meal, or dipped into a tolerably successful novel which | 
myself should have been too ashamed of to sign it if I had 
written it, I find that something has happened to mitigate 
the extremity of my self-loathing. Perhaps I can find a way 
around Mr. Chapman, after all. For my point of view, so 
long as it is honest, there may be in this world all the room 
a mere point needs. In fine, the unlimited human faculty of 
recuperation, of dogged refusal to believe the worst about 
oneself for long at a time, finally brings me to the point of 
going on with my essay. Only — make no mistake about 
this — it will never be the essay it first set out to be. It is 
now, in good part, my enforced response to a dozen modify- 
ing processes never contemplated at the outset. And ev ery 
one of them is a process of criticism and nothing else. 

This purely hypothetical example — to pursue it no fur- 
ther — is really, of coprse, a much simplified account of how 
everything is done that is done at all. And perhaps this is 
the place for me to record a moral certainty that one of the 
major effects of criticism is to prevent a great many things 
from being done; to inhibit and cut off at the source a con- 
siderable part of the very best art of which the highly 
evolved and self-critical modern man is capable. He in whom 
the self-criticising faculty is preternaturally strong will find 
himself growing so rapidly during the progress of his book 
or painting or statue that his hand cannot keep the pace. 
The thing that his mind once dreamed becomes a different 
and a better thing every time he approaches it; all his work 
is perpetually wasted except as a preface to new beginnings; 
and in the end he throws away the attempt because he keeps 
outgrowing the conception faster than it is humanly pos- 
sible to execute it. Or, with a still more ruthless lucidity, he 
can see in advance so many inescapable flaws and human 
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imperfections in the best work that his creative wit could 
imaginably be capable of, that he never even makes a begin- 
ning. How a healthy man comes to hate a book of his own, 
during the six months which it takes to get it accepted and 
put into page-proofs! For an extension of just such consid- 
erations, some of the best things ever conceived must have 
been left forever unwritten. Criticism produces some of its 
most notable casualties before the battle is even joined. 

And what, then, és criticism? Why, it is just the human 
faculty of choosing. It is a choice exercised between one 
thing and another, or among many competing things, in the 
light of some felt need for one thing as against others. 

To return for a moment to the trivial terms of the fore- 
going illustration. In developing this very argument, I chose 
the illustration just used in the light of my own felt need to 
imply as well as to exemplify something about criticism. | 
wanted, for the preceding stage of this discussion, to demon- 
strate in artificially simplified terms the omnipresence of 
critical forces; but I also wanted the demonstration to 
anticipate the next stage by hinting something of the nature 
and modus operandi of these critical forces. It was a neces- 
sity — a critical necessity — to make the discussion arrive, 
not at some conclusive Q.E.D. to which nothing could 
appropriately be added, but rather at a new theorem capable 
of being proved in its turn. And here, as ever, appears in a 
further extension the analogy between small matters and 
great. For criticism is the integrating force whereby all life, 
like an isolated essay groping after form, strives towards 
coherence and unity within itself — and, perhaps, not quite 
vainly strives. 

The subject of our new theorem is the extraordinary inde- 
pendence of time, of the merely chronological sequence, 
which we find everywhere exhibited by the critical process. 
Mr. Chapman’s finished and published book exerted, in our 
example, a quite definite and irresistible critical leverage 
upon an essay which, at the time of the book, had not been 
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so much as dreamed of. The volume was as overt an act iy 
criticism of the essay as if Mr. Chapman had deliberately 
set out to make it nothing more important than just that, 
He was playing the réle of that essay’s critic as effectively 
as if he had expressed his opinion of it in one of those dis. 
cursive Sunday supplement contributions in which a writer 
“‘reviews””’ the serious magazines of the preceding month. 

Or, rather, he was doing it a good deal more effectively, 
Criticising the essay in advance of its composition and with. 
out ever having heard of its author, he was accomplishing 
what the specifically timely and topical critic never does 
accomplish: he was compelling the essayist to produce a 
better essay than the essayist had at first intended, and he 
was doing it without assault and battery on something 
already signed and printed. Consider if it be not one of the 
supreme achievements of preventive criticism to pay one’s 
respects to botched work in such terms as to make it far 
more difficult for such work to be produced! Moreover, the 
Chapman method is the only one which can always and 
infallibly be accredited with complete disinterestedness. In 
these days of schools, cults, coteries, literary clannishness, 
and indefatigable log-relling on behalf of one’s own particu- 
lar little local chapter of the great guild, any praise may just 
possibly be puffery, any censure malice. The motives are 
very likely irreproachable — but how can they be above sus- 
picion? Suspicion can hardly be directed Against our critics 
of a point anterior in time to our own. “Pereant qui ante 
nos nostra dixerunt” is a malediction which really declares 
our genuine respect for the ancients, some of whom were so 
very modern that they left our modern ingenuity at a loss 
for new worlds to conquer. 

Is it not clear that the great Past, at whatever near or 
remote point we touch it, is always offering so to criticise the 
present? How pitifully dull and unimaginative it is to as- 
sume that the only criticism which counts is that which A. 
publishes on the subject of B.’s latest book, or that to be 
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denied such specific publicity is to be deprived of criticism! 


} In a sense, the implication of all the criticism that any 


present creator needs is long since written in words or graven 


| in stone or made manifest in line and color. The question is 


not how valid this implied criticism may be, but simply how 
clever he is at reading it. It is there; it is for him, for his 
present, just in the degree of his ability to use it; and its 
being there means that the paltriest scribbler of us all, if 
only he will undertake to read something more than the bare 
words, can profit freely by the legible advice and experience 
of Virgil, Rabelais, Cervantes, Milton, Fielding — and if one 
happens not to mind the ring of a little gratuitous magnilo- 
quence, one may as well make it Homer, Dante, and Shake- 
speare. There is, indeed, not the smallest hope of our es- 
caping the critical force which these great identities exert by 
virtue of their bare existence. Criticism is the rationale of 
our fellowship with them. 

Lest any reader detect, in this enlarged definition of the 
sources and nature of criticism, nothing more than a shallow 
and sterile ingenuity, I must point out that a very large 
part of what has always been accepted for criticism by the 
most conventional definition is concerned almost exclusively 
with the classification and description of “‘influences’’ — 
what Rousseau got (or didn’t get) from Richardson, what 
Defoe “owed” to Cervantes, how and wherein Marlowe 
influenced Shakespeare; whether Kipling (or Arnold Ben- 
nett, or the late O. Henry) would ever have come to his 
artistic majority without Maupassant; the relation of the 
early novel to the epic, and that of the very modern novel 
to the short story. So strong is this academic tradition of 
criticism that a good many of the most respectable critics 
never feel the slightest need to work outside it. They spend 
all the labor of laborious nights and days playing a sort of 
inconclusive historical game of hunt-the-thimble, in a laud- 
able but hopeless endeavor to answer the question, “Who 
did it first?” 
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By our present definition, these worthy investigators are 
not primarily critics at all, but historians. Are they choosing 
one thing as against another, in the light of some felt need? 
Not at all: they are simply chronicling the facts and the 
results of other men’s choices, made long ago when the 
inspired choosers had not the outcome to guide them. When 
an outflow of influence takes place between one writer and 
another, it is the writer influenced who has become most 
directly and definably the critic in the case. He has become 
sensible of a need and, through an act of choice implying 
valuations critically arrived at, has taken his own where he 
found it. When the self-styled critic of literature makes 
much of his mere discovery that one of these omnipresent 
influences has taken place — usually with a slight implica- 
tion that it somehow detracts from an author’s greatness to 
have been influenced at all — the reader is reduced to the 
following dilemma: either the historian’s account is faithful 
and accurate, in which case it is wholly irrelevant as criti- 
cism, and is merely a record that such-and-such acts of 
criticism were once performed; or else the account is dis- 
torted and exaggerated, in which event it cannot be sound 
criticism anyhow. 

All creative art may be said to consist of the things that 
are done because they have been done before by someone, 
or by everyone (for example, the use of suspense and climax 
in narration); and the things that are left undone because 
they have been done before, such as the hidden-will motif 
and the mother-in-law joke. But shall the fact that a thing 
has already been done serve as a reason for doing or for not 
doing it? There is no agent in existence which can read this 
riddle, except the faculty of criticism. 

We seem to have discovered, then, that the critical process 
is far from obeying the chronological sequence which we con- 
ventionally associate with it; that it has, in fact, a positive 
tendency to act as faith and prophecy do — to reach for- 
ward rather than backward to its object. Our comment on 
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the past is never one-half so effective or so dynamic as its 
comment on us, once that comment is understood. We can 
say with strict accuracy that preceding events lay the foun- 
dation or assemble the evidence for an act of criticism in the 
present, and that overt criticism is simply the responsive 
recognition thus predetermined. 

Where, now, does this view of criticism bring us out with 
relation to the ordinarily accepted notion of critical per- 
spective? 

The ordinarily accepted notion is, of course, that it is an 
impropriety, besides being a rash confession of incompe- 


' tence, for the critic to pretend that he can speak with any 
' assurance about the work done in his own day and genera- 
' tion; that the only guarantee of sound criticism is a sufh- 
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ciency of time elapsed between the date of a work and that 
of the attempt to appraise it. This academic assumption — 
the assumption of all safe, sound, conservative judges every- 
where, made familiar by a thousand repetitions — was well 
and succinctly expressed of late by the editor of a great 
magazine. A critic of reputation for both honesty and dis- 
cernment had offered to write for this editor an article on 
the work of an American lyric and dramatic poet whose 
name has been for twenty years past an honor to the national 
letters, and who has had enthusiastic recognition by a large 
majority of the best living judges in both America and 
England, but for whom this particular editor’s magazine had 
never done anything commensurate with what it has often 
done for living British writers of far less merit. The editor 
replied: 

“My objection to a paper on Mr. is that I have 
always been very offish regarding attempts to estimate the 
achievements of living men. The proper perspective is enor- 
mously difficult, and, besides, the moment one has published 
one’s views of an author in print, he is sure to give them the 
lie by some extraordinary change of method or manner. | 
don’t think we had better make an exception in this case.” 
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This fairly represents the prevalent distrust of contem- 
porary criticism. In academic circles, a professor who ven- 
tures to express literary opinions — except, indeed, sniffish 
ones — about anything produced since the death of Queen 
Victoria is looked a little askance at by his colleagues. What- 
ever active interest he shows in the contemporary produc- 
tion of imaginative literature will certainly not help him in 
his department, and it may actually injure his chances of 
promotion. An article on Robert Louis Stevenson represents 
about the extreme limit of academic indulgence. Youth will 
be youth, and our young fire-eaters probably won’t do much 
harm by an occasional enthusiasm for the Late Victorians, 
though we older and more experienced heads inde eat the 
year of Scott’s de is 
the typical attitude. When youth takes to discovering that 
“The Dynasts” is comparable to “Faust,” and that even 
the Victorian giants produced no such novel as “‘ Nostromo,” 
youth is felt to have placed itself in the natural trajectory 
of the departmental snub. For, oddly enough, the idea 
that it is impossible to arrive at a sound valuation of con- 
temporary writing generally stalks abroad in company with 
the flat assertion that contemporary literature is not worth 
evaluating. 

Well, what light is thrown upon this representative atti- 
tude of our editor, and of our official curators of the best 
that is known and thought in the world, by the discovery 
which we have just made about critical perspective? A very 








withering light, it would seem. And indeed I can make of 


such assertions nothing but a sheer denial of the entire 


function of criticism —a denial, moreover, on grounds of 


pure timidity and preference for the safety that lies in 
numbers. 

Suppose I undertake an estimate of Homer (never mind 
whether the Iliad was actually written by Homer or by 
‘another man of the same name’’). Either I must see merely 
what has always been seen in Homer and parrot what has 
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always been said about him, or else I must see Homer as no 
man has ever done and display him in the light of ideas 
never refracted upon him before. If I do the former thing, 
where is the critical adventure, the service to good art and 
its standards, the contribution to any man’s knowledge of 
creat literature or of anything else? And if I do the latter 
thing, where, pray, is the sanction of time, the “perspec- 
tive’? If I am going to see Homer, a poet of three thousand 
years ago, as if he were new, as if he were a poet of this week 
concerning whom no Saturday reviewer had as yet turned 
out copy at a cent a word — why, for all I can see, he might 
as well de a poet of this week. 

This is exactly the impasse into which the traditional 
insistence on perspective always brings you. Either there is 
nothing in your criticism except what many have felt and 
some of them said, or else what you see and feel has no 
sanction from the antiquity of the thing criticised. “‘Sanc- 
tion” is a dignified expression, but it is applicable only to 
an oft-told tale of the common experience. To go in for 
criticism is to get along without the adv antage of any past 
or present consensus. A work of the human imagination, 
whatever the time of its production, can be estimated aright 
only by one person at one time, and by as fresh and un- 
precedented a creative act as if no other critical judgment 
had ever faced the same phenomenon. The ultimate sanc- 
tion, when all is said, is in the response of the individual soul 
which, by an intuitive act of perception, thrills to the great 
presence, feels that electric virtue has flowed along its own 
exposed ganglia, and, beyond argument or cavil, knows that 
it knows. This experience is wholly contemptuous of the 
mere stretch of time between criticism and its object, and it 
has not to reckon with what other men have said or omitted 
to say. The true sanction of criticism, as of other art, is in 
terms of itself; the decisive factor is the capacity of the 
critic to be suitably articulate about experiences worth 
having. If he is worth believing when he says that “The 
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History of Tom Jones” (1749) or “The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel” (1859) is a great novel, he is exactly as well worth 
believing, and for the same reasons, when he says that 
“Memoirs of a Midget” (1921) is a great novel. When he 
says either, he is simply recording a great experience of his 
own. All experience is living — that is to say, contemporary 
— while anyone is having it. So is all criticism. 

And, since criticism is nothing if not contemporary, it is 
a fight. There is no doubt about that. It does not comport 
with the temper of the man who would rather wait passively, 
letting the truth fend for itself in this uncertain and preca- 
rious world, than run the risk of having to confess later that 
he chose the wrong side, put his money on the wrong horse. 
The good critic is he who weighs his convictions until he 
thinks they are come of age, tests the validity of his experi- 
ence by ev ery available law, strips his conscious motives of 
the last vestige of truckling self-interest, and then dashes 
whole-heartedly into what can only be called the fray. Like 
any other good artist, he is serving an insistent need, not a 
theory. He is fighting in a cause, not taking a straw ballot. 
And his cause is the truth about living literature of whatever 
epoch, as that truth speaks itself to his own mind’s experi- 
ence in the present moment. 

There is every assurance that he, this good critic, will find 
himself, so far as the mass of his fellows is concerned, a 
lonely man. Nevertheless, like other artists, he has a certain 
consolation and strength in his humble conviction of fellow- 
ship with the great of all ages. For he is the inheritor of at 
least that significant portion of eternity between himself and 
Homer; and that, perhaps, is enough for one man. 











A SUSSEX MAN 
E. L. GRANT WATSON 


ACK JOYES, farm laborer and milker, was for three 
years my next-door neighbor. We shared the same 
house: one of those old houses built of Gault stone, 
situated upon that thin line of Gault which separates 
the greensand from the chalk of the south downs. It 
is easy to see in the south countries in England how most of 
the old buildings lie situated upon this particular outcrop of 
rock. Where the stone was quarried, there the houses were 
set. They mark a line along the base of the downs; it was here 
rather than further inland that the ancestors of the modern 
Englishman built. This particular house had once been a 
farmhouse, but was now divided, and formed two spacious 
cottages. It stood alone on a side lane. At that time it pos- 
sessed no special name of its own, and I could find no record 
of its ever having had a name. Upon the oak gate-post was 
carved in deep, bold letters the inscription Z.13. These 
letters | adopted as my postal address. 

My neighbor was a man of about sixty-five. His features 
were hard with what seemed, at first meeting, a grim and 
savage expression. Later I came to see in the pronounced 
contours of his face (features which looked as if they had been 
cut from a piece of wood) a stoical sadness, a patience, a 
resentful resignation. He was Slavonic rather than Teuton, 
reminding me of the carvings of the Serbian sculptor Maes- 
trovitch. He drew from the soil, with which all his life he had 
been so much in contact, the same strength and patience, the 

same genius for endurance as are divined by the intuition of 
that great artist. 

For some weeks after my arrival, we did not speak much 
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to one another. Doubtless he looked with hostility upon me 
as a member of a different class. What right had I to live jp 
that gloomy old cottage? 

It was with his wife that I first made friends. Mrs. Joyes 
was very small in stature. She was ten years younger than 
her husband, and her bright, rosy face, like some withered 
apple, was puckered by a network of lines. She had blue eyes 
and usually wore a blue dress; they matched well together, 
She had too, as I found later, a wealth of practical philoso- 
phy. She had been married before, and had had ten children 
by her first husband. Phyllis, the little girl of eleven, who was 
so often hanging about my back door and watching me with 
her large, wide-open, blue eyes, was the child of her old age, 
the only fruit of the second marriage. I could feel at first that 
Mrs. Joyes shared her husband’s hostility. She was suspi- 
cious. A young man living alone without a woman! That 
seemed to her difficult to explain, unnatural, as no doubt it 
was. 

She was curious about me. One day she came into my 
kitchen and watched me cooking. She was interested in my 
Primus stove, had never seen one before, wanted to have it 
explained, yet was afraid to touch it, alarmed at the noise 
that it made. But what really broke the ice between us was a 
mincing-machine. “Do you think that would take bits of 
apple if I were to cut them up?” she said. “I’ve had some 
apples given me, but I can’t eat ’em. I’ve got no teeth.” She 
shook her head and her smile widened. “I can manage to bite 
anything else pretty well with my gums, but them apples are 
a bit too hard. I do dearly love a bit of apple.’’ We ground up 
a couple of apples. They degenerated into a kind of brown 
slush, but she seemed satisfied with the result which she ate 
with a spoon, smacking her gums and twinkling her little 
blue eyes at me. “‘A handy thing, that,” she said, “‘for them 
as hasn’t got any teeth.” I made her a present of the machine. 
She was a little reluctant to accept it, though I could see that 
she was immensely pleased. She gave me a smile every morn- 
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ing after that, but it was not till several weeks later that she 
came in with an invitation that I should go that evening and 
sit with them. 

They had one of those old-fashioned fireplaces with 
alcoves on either side. Joyes, who had unbent towards me 
with a kind of passive acquiescence, made me sit in the place 
of honor —a very worn old wicker chair, though comfort- 
able. He himself sat opposite in his shirt sleeves, with the 
two waistcoats that he wore opened and unbuttoned at the 
breast. 

On his knee was a large gray cat that arched and purred 
and walked round, as cats do, kneading and pulling at his 
corduroy trousers with its claws. Joyes teased it by pushing 
its whiskers the wrong way. “A fine old cat; you don’t find 
many cats like this,” he said proudly. “‘A rat-catcher. He 
can catch a rat just like most cats catch a mouse. He belongs 
to a long family of rat-catchers. It all depends on the breed. 
Some are no good at all. — Got to work and fight for their 
living same as anybody else. But they stray, get out in the 
woods after rabbits and never come back. This one’s been 
away a long time. I thought I’d lost him, but he come back 
all right.” He paused, pulling at the cat’s whiskers, looking 
at it meditatively from under his fierce, overhanging brows. 
“Never feed a cat,” he continued. ““That’s what spoils them. 
That’s the mistake people make. It makes them lazy. Give 
them a little milk now and then, that’s all.” 

We talked for a while of cats and of their ways, but not 
for long. Joyes had been up and working since four-thirty 
that morning. He nodded between his sentences and soon 
fell asleep. Mrs. Joyes also snoozed, though once or twice she 
roused herself and apologized. I shook my head sleepily, and 
then, because of the warm air in the cottage and the closeness 
of the fire, I followed their example. It was not perhaps the 
most sociable way of passing the evening, but it promoted a 
certain intimacy and a simplicity of understanding. 

Every morning, including Sundays, I would hear Joyes 
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going off to his work at four-thirty. He was a milker and had 
a walk of a good two miles to the farm where he worked. In 
the summer, I used in a sleepy way to envy him that two 
miles along the under edge of the downs in the early dawn 
(once or twice I went with him); but in the dark, cold winter 
nights, I would feel ashamed at my own immunity from that 
exacting routine, and the comparative softness, as far as 
material things were concerned, of my own life. Joyes milked 
ten cows before breakfast. He then drove the milk to Am- 
berly station, that lay another two miles from the farm, to 
catch the milk train up to London. At the station he would 
have an easy time for half an hour or so. From the guard and 
the porters he gathered news of the world. This was his chief 
source of information of outside affairs, for he had never 
been taught to read. How he escaped all elementary educa- 
tion I learned when he told me the story of his childhood and 
youth. 

It was not difficult to see that he resented his inability to 
read. “Too late to learn now,” he would say, shaking his head 
and frowning. Sometimes he would look at illustrated papers, 
but never for long. He seemed to be exasperated by the letter- 
press, which he could not understand. Sometimes in the 
evenings I would read aloud to him, but I think he found it 
difficult to follow. 

Round about the house there was a large, empty garden, 
much neglected by the former tenants. It was divided 
roughly in half by a footpath leading to an outhouse at the 
far end. That on the right of the path was my territory, 
while my neighbor possessed the rather larger strip on the 
left. It was a beautiful deep, light soil, but shockingly over- 
grown with couch grass and horsetail. It was over our efforts 
to clear the soil of these arch enemies of the gardener that we 
made friends. Joyes had grown old in that struggle; he under- 
stood the habits of the couch, and could recommend the best 
ways of dealing with the tangled masses. In the evenings we 
would light fires together, and watch the thin lines of smoke 
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curl upward from the piles of weeds. On the long summer 
evenings when the regular work of the day was finished, we 
would give our time to our gardens. Mrs. Joyes and Phyllis 
often came out to help — my neighbor had here the advan- 
tage, for I was single-handed. We had the same task of 
forking up the couch and picking over the soil for the white 
stems. All of Sunday that was left to him after his work at 
the farm, Joyes gave to his garden. We worked together and, 
at times, talked. 

He was a great talker when once he had got over his 
initial distrust. His opinions were most of them hard-formed 
and unshakable. On politics, religion, the war, women, game- 
keepers and all forms of poaching, he had made up his mind. 
Only occasionally would a certain diffidence show itself; he 
would shake his head, listen, and frown. I have often thought 
that he might have had a fine intelligence had it been devel- 
oped. His mentality seemed like the stump of some felled 
tree, stunted yet alive with shoots. One evening while plant- 
ing young cabbages, he told me the story of his life. It was 
really only a little bit of the story of his life, but it accounted 
for much. 

“How was it that you never learnt to read?” I had asked 
him. 

“T never went to school.” 

“Didn’t you have to?” 

“No, I ran away from home when I was four years old.” 
He laughed, gave one of his most expressive winks and shook 
his head. “‘My mother died when I was a baby. I don’t re- 
member her. My father married again. His second wife 
didn’t like me.—That’s why I ran away. I went to a farm 
not many miles off, but no one troubled to look for me.—I 
think she was glad to be rid of me so easy.” He turned to the 
cabbages, planting them at intervals along a line. I asked 
some question or other. “ Yes, a hard time. The farmer made 
me work, first of all at scaring birds and at other things as 
soon as I could. I slept in an old shed that the goats used to 
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live in. The women would give me scraps to eat at the door, 
but never let me into the house. I was dirty and covered with 
lice. I was wild and hungry too.” He stood up now and faced 
me, or rather towered above me from his gaunt height. “| 
didn’t have a time like the children have now. No, I didn’t. 
— He was a driver, that farmer. — The cold of the winters.” 
He rubbed his elbows. His frown deepened as he dwelt upon 
the bitterness of those years. “A poor little devil I was with 
no one to care whether I lived or died. I hadn’t any proper 
clothes even. I wore any old things that they threw out to 
me. 

Again he paused and shook his head. “You wouldn’t be- 
lieve it all.”” He stooped, picked up some more cabbage 
plants. 

“But didn’t the police come and ask about you?” 

“Things weren’t like they are now. It was a lonely place in 
Hampshire, a big rough farm lying right away by itself 
not many people about. The farmer wanted to keep me to 
work for nothing. He saw I was a strong one to work. I did a 
damned lot of work for him. I didn’t know any better.” 

“How long did you stay? Didn’t he pay you?” 

“He paid me nothing at first. When I was a lad, he gave 
me four pence a week and a better place to sleep in. He never 
taught me anything, what you might call learning, not even 
to wash myself — never had no schooling.” 

“How long did you stay?” I repeated. 

“Till I was nigh sixteen or thereabouts.” He shook his 
head slowly. “You think me a fool to stay as long, but | 
didn’t know any better. One day I was out ploughing and it 
came to me, why should I stay and work. I was frightened of 
my boss. I didn’t like him but I was not so frightened as | 
used to be. I was grown to be a strong, likely lad. — When | 
came to turn the plough one time, I stopped the horses. | 
unfastened them from the pole and let them stray into the 
hedge and crop the grass. I looked round scared at myself — 
my heart beating. I remember now just how it was. Then | 
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cleared off through the woods.” He laughed. “I was fright- 
ened of people, didn’t like to be seen. Can you believe it? I 
tramped for two days without speaking to anyone. Then I 
was hungry and got a job — odd work at one place or an- 
other. I earned some money, bought some soap and cleaned 
nyself up. I wasn’t so bad looking when I was clean. The 
first long job I got was on a railway bank. A lot of men to- 
gether. I earned ten shillings a week. I found then I was a bit 
of a fighter. I used to fight with other lads and other men 
older than myself for money. They’d bet on us. —I could 
take a lot of hammering. — I was all right with the women 
too. I found that out.” He shook his head, again frowned, 
grinned, and winked. “Oh, things weren’t so bad then, I was 
my own master. I never stayed at any job longer than I 
liked —I’d go tramping — I’ ve been mostly all over this 
country hereabouts. It wasn’t so hard to pick up a living as 
it is now — plenty of game and rabbits in the woods. I knew 
how to pick up things of that sort. I was up to all the tricks.” 
He paused smiling and eyed me as if wondering if I were 
worthy of his confidence. ‘Do you know how to best a dog, 
a fierce dog, the sort you can’t make any mistakes with?” 

I admitted that I did not. 

“Tt’s not a thing everyone knows. If you can get the 
frog of a horse’s foot, the bit the smiths cut out sometimes, it 
has a strong smell. You put a few drops of aniseed on it. — 
There’s no dog can refuse it. That’s all right I can tell you.” 
He chuckled at recollections. 

“Now I’m telling you all about it,” he said. “It may come 
in useful some day.” 

‘And what happened to you after that? When did you 
marry?” 

“T married when I was quite a young chap. A fine woman 
she was, my first wife, a big woman with a lot of hair. Fine 
hair she had. I thought a lot of it then. She was a farmer’s 
daughter, altogether superior — but she would have me.” 

He paused as if there were nothing else to say, as if the 
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story was finished. I prompted him with questions, for | 
wanted to hear the rest. 

After his marriage he had settled down to regular work as 
a farm laborer. He had moved with his family from place to 
place, but all those middle years had been a record of un- 
broken toil. There had been children, twelve of them, | 
think. A certain number had died in infancy. There was a 
boy who was a sailor, another who was a soldier, and one 
who had died as a soldier in India of some horrible and 
strange complaint of which I was given the full details. 
Things had not gone very easily at home; that was the im- 
pression he gave me. He was not willing to speak of that part 
of his life, but rambled off into the experiences of his sons. 
He told me about India and Persia, but on these distant 
matters it was difficult to follow. His ideas were jumbled, 
and I found the simplest rejoinders that I made being 
twisted and put to uses other than I intended. 

By the end of the evening, we found ourselves talking 
about London. For London he had a great reverence. He had 
once been in London and lost himself amongst the houses. 
The great city stood for power which rose beyond his com- 
prehension. Well, in London they knew about everything; 
they worked the Empire from there, and the war. He would 
shake his head after speaking about it and spit. It was not a 
subject that could be gone into. 

Often in the intervals of gardening we talked and some- 
times, sitting upon the wall in front of the house, gave our- 
selves up altogether to conversation. Always I found him an 
entertaining talker, but when he got beyond the simple and 
concrete facts of country life, he gave the impression of some 
blind creature knocking itself against hard projections whose 
presence he could not understand. His mind was filled with 
hostilities. All foreigners he distrusted, Germans in particu- 
lar, and he would have killed any foreigner gladly had he 
been allowed. Other people, too, he would have.killed at a 
word of encouragement. In the early days of the war he had 
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been to five separate recruiting stations and had begged to 
be allowed to go and kill foreigners overseas. 

In those days, even in that quiet corner of Sussex, the 
word revolution was to be heard. For Joyes, as for many 
others of the downtrodden, it meant only revenge. He would 
listen and nod his head, his features would become wooden 
and his eyes fierce and alert. In theory he hated all rich 
people, though he was kindly enough when it came to indi- 
viduals, and when he spoke of the rich, the browned whites 
of his eyes would roll with spontaneous ferocity, and the 
folds of skin on his forehead grow to a set frown. Openly he 
would declare that he was a radical. (He had lost several 
posts through this boldness.) By a radical he understood 
someone who was up against the conservatives. “I know all 
about the ‘servities,’”” he would say. “They are the enemies 
of the poor man,” and he would shake his head with the 
peasant sagacity born of facts, not to be changed by argu- 
ment. 

With the farmer who was his employer, Joyes was on good 
terms. I think the two men appreciated and liked one an- 
other; yet for more than three years Joyes had had no holi- 
day, not a single day off in all that time. If I had not put the 
idea into his head, I don’t think he would have asked for 
one. He was content; a change, as in itself something to be 
desired, he had not thought of. Yet on consideration, if other 
men had holidays, perhaps he, too, should have one. He was 
several months thinking over the idea, but at last made his 
request. One evening he hailed me with the news that he was 
going to have a holiday on the morrow. 

It was a beautiful, sunny day in June. Joyes had put on 
his best clothes to mark the occasion — those which he kept 
for funerals — for unless he had on different clothes from his 
usual ones he felt that he ought to be working, so he told me. 
He was all smiles at the radiance of the day, and rather self- 
conscious of his unusual get up. “I shall have to change these 
things, damn it if I shan’t,” he said. “Take your coat off, 
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that will ease you,” suggested his wife. “It’s warm enough in 
the sun.’”’ He took off his coat, and after breakfast we sat on 
the steps of his house, basking. 

There was a line of men working in a field opposite, about 
two hundred yards distant. They were hoeing turnips, mov- 
ing in a diagonal line, one behind another. We sat watching 
the automatic, rhythmical movement of their bodies, and as 
I watched I could feel that Joyes was growing restless. “They 
don’t know how to hold their hoes, not properly,” he com- 
plained. “When I was a young fellow I was good at turnip 
hoeing. It’s a nice job, once you get into it.”’ We sat silent for 
a short time, I, for my part, enjoying the warm sunlight 
and the indolence of the morning. Joyes stood up suddenly. 
He looked down at me, laughing and frowning and shaking 
his head, as was his way. “‘I shall just slip across for a little 
and show them how to do it, and pass the time of day. - 
Mother, give me my hoe, not the new one, the old one. 
Yes, that’s the one I like.” “Now mind you don’t stay hen 
long,” said Mrs. Joyes. “Remember you've got your best 
trousers on.”’ “All right, mother.” Then to me: “The old 
woman looks after me, don’t she?” “I’ve need to,” said she. 
Joyes shouldered his hoe, shook his head and departed 
smiling. 

I watched him walk across the intervening field. The work 
party stopped, forming into a little group as he joined them. 
There was time for a short conversation, then Joyes took the 
head of the line. I watched his action with admiration. It 
was a beautiful, easy swing, that seemed to be without effort 


as if man and hoe were of one flesh. He was far the oldest of 


the party, yet even from that distance it could be seen that 
he was the most alive. The others picked up under his leader- 
ship; he gave a fresh energy to their movements. Mrs. Joyes 
came out and joined me on the steps. She brought with her 
a bowl of early peas, and we sat together shelling them. 
“That’s a nice way of spending a holiday!” she commented 
at last. ““He’ll stay out now all day, see if he doesn’t.” 
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He came back at the lunch hour with a wet shirt. “‘ You’ve 
spoilt your trousers,” said his wife. ““You ought to know 
better.” ‘“‘Gor-damn-it, yes. I better go and change them.” 
He winked at me as if depreciating his action, yet expecting 
sympathy. He had nothing else to say though it was obvious 
that he had enjoyed his morning. 

After the mid-day meal, changed and in his right trousers, 
he went back and finished the day’s work in the field of a 
man who was not his employer and for whom he had a 
personal aversion. That was how he spent his one holiday. 

Did I pity him or envy him? I asked myself. I do not 
know which of those emotions was uppermost. 

One evening I received from my neighbors an invitation 
to supper. This was quite unexpected, for they had never 
before asked me to share their food. I could see that it was to 
be something of an event. Mrs. Joyes, very smiling and 
affable, was a little mysterious about it. I was to come at a 
named time, I was not to come early, if I didn’t mind, but 
wait till everything was ready. At the appointed hour, 
Phyllis came in to fetch me. 

On the table were two roast pheasants. Very good they 
looked and smelt. All the family were watching me. Joyes 
gave an enormous grin. “‘A poor man’s supper.’’ He ostenta- 
tiously sharpened a knife. “I believe he thinks we've taken 
two of his chickens,” said Mrs. Joyes, who was proudly con- 
cerned in the success of her cooking. “‘These be hedge 
chickens,” said her husband. I made some pretense of looking 
at them closely. “Have I ever seen these birds before?” I 
asked. Again he grinned. “Ah, that would be telling.” He 
shook his head wisely, held it on one side, put his finger on 
his lips and winked. Yes, indeed it would, and I was told all 
the latter history of those birds before the evening was out, 
but not till I had finished my second helping and had so 
shared in the guilt of their death a full month before the 
first of October. 

It was as I thought; I had seen them often enough on 
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other occasions. I had seen them fly over the hedge into the 
garden in the early mornings from the jealously guarded 
coverts of Petram Park. 

“How did you get them without a gun?” 

“T catched them. —It’s an old trick,” he continued, 
“Terribly easy things to catch, pheasants.” 

He showed me his contrivance, which seemed very simple 
when explained. It had been shown to him years back by 
some old tramp or poacher. Out of stout brown paper he had 
made little horns, such as grocers make for the boiled sweets 
they sell to children. At the bottom of each horn there was a 
dab of birdlime, and on the birdlime wheat and aniseed. On 
the inside of the horn about two inches from the base was 
another small dab of lime. That was all. The brown paper 
horns were left out of doors overnight, scattered about 
among the cabbages. The pheasants unsuspicious of brown 
paper twists, so like dead leaves in shape and color, had 
pecked at the grains of their loved aniseed; the dab of bird- 
lime, placed just at the right spot adhered to their crests, and 
when the birds’ heads were lifted, the little horns of paper 
had remained fixed in front of their eyes, obscuring all the 
view. Unable to see, the pheasants had been afraid to fly, or 
if they had flown it had not been far. They had waited help- 
lessly for Joyes to come out with his stick and hit them over 
the head. 

After I had eaten his birds and had thus become a sharer 
in his guilt, I was more fully admitted to his friendship. He 
told many stories of his past. Some of a nature not to be set 
down, of a savagery only suspected of Balkan peoples. He 
had been a fighter and a drinker. The two had gone very 
much together. But now he couldn’t take drink as he used 
to. He’d given it up, it caused too much trouble. He’d taken 
the pledge — besides it didn’t agree with his stomach. He 
had always been a poacher. Poaching was quite different 
from stealing. He saw no reason why a poor man shouldn't 
take, if he could catch them, the creatures that ran on the 
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cround or burrowed under it. They belonged to themselves 
till they were caught; no rich man could have a claim. As a 
poacher, he had learned a certain amount of wood-craft, 
had watched wild creatures and had definite feelings towards 
them. Robins and wagtails (dish-washers he called the 
latter) he was fond of. He liked to see the dish-washers fol- 
lowing the plough together with rooks and sea gulls, and the 
robins following his spade, very close and tame. Starlings he 
liked for the variety of their talk and the bubbling noises 
they made under the tiles at nesting time. And sparrows, he 
had a fellow feeling for sparrows: Love-birds, he called them, 
or Tommy-come-again. 

Like most countrymen his knowledge of wild things was 
of very uncertain quality. Where he had himself observed, it 
was accurate, but often it was of doubtful truth. At the back 
of the house there was a deep well of drinking water. Three or 
four dark-skinned, emaciated frogs were usually swimming 
about in the water or perched on the bricks at the side. 
Sometimes a frog would get into my bucket. Having a preju- 
dice about drinking water in which frogs lived and, if left to 
themselves, would probably die, I used on these occasions to 
put my captures into a neighboring ditch. Joyes saw me 
doing this one day. “Ah, put the frog back in the well,” he 
shouted. “I always puts them back. They eat up all the 
little germes there be in the water. The water in that well, it’s 
the best you’d find anywhere in these parts, beautiful, clear 
drinking water, that’s because of the frogs — they keep it 
clean.” 

His enthusiasm for the frog-purified drinking water was 
not always constant, and, in spite of his having taken the 
pledge, there were times when he reverted to stronger liquors. 
Perhaps it was the influence of the pledge, or perhaps the 
pangs of indigestion that he got after any excesses that kept 
him now so temperate. Only once did I see him properly 
drunk. On that terrible occasion there came back upon him 
all the fury and violence of his early life. I have seen a good 
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deal of drunkenness at one time and another, and know well 
the gold-mining towns of Northwest Australia where two 
men out of three are drunk on a Sunday afternoon, but never 
have I seen such violence, such concentrated, yammering 
passion. 

It was on Boxing night. He had been out all the evening, 
and I could feel that Mrs. Joyes was anxious. We heard from 
far down the lane a prodigious roaring that might have been 
that of a wild beast. ‘““O God, that’s Joyes,” she said, and 
her little red cheeks went suddenly pale. Then after a mo- 
ment’s thought: “You go along now, leave him to me. — 
It’s best not to cross him. — I think you had better bolt your 
door,” she added. 

I went to my cottage and stood in the doorway listening. 
Joyes was coming down the lane, shouting and blaspheming. 
I think there must have been some bicyclist in the way, for | 
heard Joyes with tears in his voice beseeching someone to 
get off his bicycle and fight. There was a scuffle, but the 
bicyclist must have escaped. Joyes was left roaring his rage 
and derision. He sounded like some wild animal in torture. 
Never in England have I known a man appear so terrible 
and dangerous. I thought about poor Mrs. Joyes and her 
white face. Ought I to stand between them and let him kill 
me? She had told me to clear out and leave it to her; she 
probably knew her own business best. Yet it seemed a cow- 
ardly action to go inside and slide the bolt. I went upstairs 
and listened. He came straight to my door. There was no 
staggering in his gait; he was not stupidly drunken, but just 
raging with the lust to kill. He called upon me to come out 
and fight. He would fight me with one hand, and then some- 
what inconsequently he added that he would kick the life 
out of me in two minutes. Would I come down and be killed? 
He shouted his challenge. He told me all the things he had 
thought about me, my class and my appearance. They were 
not flattering. No doubt the instinctive and the right thing 
would have been to go down and fight him. On the morrow 
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he would have liked me the better, that is, if there had been 
anything of me left. I remained unheroically where I was. 
There were reasons for refusing his invitation. 

After a time he gave me up in disgust, and went off mut- 
rering to his own door. I heard the latch lift and the door 
sam behind him. Then there was silence, utter and surprising 
silence. I thought of little Mrs. Joyes and the courage for 
endurance that women have. How was it she was managing 
that giant of wrath?— for the fury of his passion could not 
so suddenly have burnt out. 

The next day he did not go to work as usual. I saw him 
late in the morning sitting on his doorstep. He was bent 
forward in the position of Rodin’s “Penseur.” From time to 
time he groaned. He looked up at me and shook his head 
slowly. “I feel bad,” he said. Then after a pause. “I can’t 
take it as I used — gets me in the guts terrible bad.” He was 
silent, eyeing the ground, but I could feel that he was glad of 
my presence. “My missus she takes on, she won’t speak to 
me now.” He looked up, drawing down the corners of his 
mouth. “I don’t know how it is, I didn’t take much, not 
very much, but it seems to go to my head.” He raised hin. 
self with a sudden gust of passion, and with clenched hands 
lifted, called out with a curse: “I swear I won’t take another 
drop. ‘I swear I won't touch i it,” and then suddenly collaps- 
ing, “Oh dear, oh dear.” 

Mrs. Joyes came into the doorway. She regarded him with 
that cold anger that only women can achieve towards the 
men that they love. “I’ve heard him swear like that before.” 
She was scornful. “I wouldn’t waste my time talking to him 
after the way he behaved.” She went in abruptly. 

I felt ashamed both for myself and for the pain-stricken 
penitent, yet I stayed on and talked. 

During the next few days I heard more of his story, partly 
from Mrs. Joyes and partly from him. Although he had 
been a terrible drinker and fighter, latterly the pains of indi- 
gestion had almost cured him — indigestion and the severe 
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treatment adopted by his wife. For his part he only hinted 
at the appalling severity of her resentment; it was she who 
revealed the nature of her reprisal. A few years ago he had 
been very much worse, and although he had never struck her, 
she admitted that his bouts set her all a-tremble. There were 
two men he had very nearly killed. He had been in jail many 
times. “‘No pleasure in the home,” she had added with naive 
pathos. At last as a protest she had left him and had gone to 
live with another man at Brighton. She and her child had 
stayed with this man for more than six months. What the 
relationship had been she left ambiguous, but Joyes had been 
moved to great wrath and to great humiliation. It had 
seemed to him a terrible disgrace. It had brought him to his 
knees. He had taken the pledge, was a reformed man; only 
three times had he been really drunk since then. 

It took them both some days to get over this last outbreak, 
Mrs. Joyes to forgive, and Joyes to recover his natural firm. 
ness. He talked more than usual during that period. And 
whether it was the drink or the indigestion or remorse, the 
religious and emotional side of his character came upper- 
most. Often he would talk about Lord Jesus Christ. There 
was awe and reverence but no cringing in his attitude to- 
wards his God and his Savior. He spoke as if he knew them 
well; they on their part would know and understand him and 
his needs. There were some people, no doubt, who might in 
ignorance or pride get up against those mainly beneficent 
though jealous powers. Well, he for his part was humble; he 
knew his place. If others were over-daring, he could afford to 
wait and watch their destined end. 

There was a young airman who troubled Joyes a good deal. 
Most of his week-end leaves (and he seemed to have them 
pretty regularly) he would spend in joy flights, risking his 
life and using a good deal of government petrol. His reckless 
daring would call forth the older man’s admiration. Joyes 
was never tired of watching him loop the loop. It seemed to 
him miraculous that the young fellow didn’t fall out when 
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his machine was upside down. He would watch him climbing 
to a height, spiralling up and up, to come fluttering down like 
a leaf right to what seemed within a few yards of the woods, 
and then, when one thought he had crashed, he skimmed 
over the tree-tops. “Blessed if he be afraid of God or Devil,” 
he said. ““He’s a lad, he be.” Then after a silence, his eyes 
fixed and his brows joined in a frown: “Lord Jesus Christ, He 
won’t allow anyone else flying about like that. That lad’s too 
clever. Lord Jesus Christ, He don’t allow anyone else to be 
as clever as that.” Sunday after Sunday he would stand 
staring skywards, wasting the precious time that he liked to 
sive to his gardening, divided in emotion between admira- 
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tion and religious disapproval. When at last the young fellow 
crashed and broke his thigh, Joyes was filled with the sagac- 
ity of his forebodings. ““That’s what I told you. Just what I 
said. He’s a clever young chap, but Lord Jesus Christ, He’s 
too clever for he.” 

As he was confident and of fixed mind upon religious 
questions, he had his own unshakable opinions upon the war. 
The Germans were going to win the war; he was quite definite 
about that. He held his opinion in spite of the general opti- 
mism and the national confidence to the contrary. He had 
met a lot of Germans at one time and another, and knew all 
about them. They were clever, and they went everywhere. 
They would get on where an Englishman would starve. 
They would live on less and work harder. Yes, a German was 
worth six I-talians. An I-talian was only a “‘dago,” and a 
Frenchy wasn’t much different, but a German! He knew all 
about the Germans, he and a woman pal of his had fought 
with two Germans once. They had fought at close quarters, 
the woman with an umbrella and a hat pin, and he had used 
his fists and his boots and finally his teeth. He and his pal 
had only just come out on top. It was hard to best them. 
And then as an overwhelming argument: there were more 
Germans than there were Englishmen, and it wasn’t every 
Englishman who knew how to fight as well as he did. They’d 
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win the war. He’d shake his head gloomily, and one coul; 
see that he was brooding over the mistake made by the 
government in not allowing him to go to Flanders. 

He came home very pleased one day with six new, o; 
almost new sacks. He had bought them cheap; got the |o: 
for a tanner. They were a little damp; so he hung them up 
on a line to dry. Across each sack was written in large black 
letters: MADE IN GERMANY. 

“They are good sacks; can’t think why I got them gw 
cheap. They are made of fine strong stuff.”” Then knitting 
his brows, and looking intently at me. “There’s not anything 
wrong about them, is there?” : 

“No, they are made of good stuff, and you got ’em cheap. 
You know what’s written on them?” 

“No, blessed if I do.” 

“Made in Germany.” 

“Gor-damn-it is that so? Damned if I’ll have any German 
stuff lying about my place.” He began to pull the sacks from 
the line. “I couldn’t read, silly old fool that I am. I'll burn 
em fast enough. See if I don’t. Here, Missus, what’s this 
written on these sacks? Made in Germany, is that it? I won't 
have none of their stuff about my place.” 

Mrs. Joyes shook her head and laughed. “There, did you 
tell him?” she said to me. “I don’t see why they are not as 
good made in Germany as elsewhere. Don’t you do none of 
your nonsense. 

“No, can’t have any German stuff here. I'll burn ’em, 
danged if I don’t.” 

And he did. 

The story became known, and he was chaffed a good deal 
about his sacks made in Germany. He took his own ingenu- 
ousness in good part; I think he rather enjoyed a joke 
against himself, and his innate ferocity seldom contradicted 
his good nature. 

For three years we were neighbors, and one cannot live 
close to a man alone in the country for so long without get- 
ting to know the intimate emotions of his life. I think the 
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minating emotions that Joyes experienced were his pride 
1d love for his little daughter, Phyllis. It was obvious that 
he got pleasure from merely looking at the child. He would 

t and gaze at her. I don’t think he ever thought of disguis- 

» his emotions, and so it was no wonder that Phyllis. was 
what is called a spoilt child. She knew just how far she could 
oo with her father, or thought she did. She would worry him 
for pennies, and get them too. He found it difficult to refuse 
her anything, though he would grumble when she asked for 
money. Phyllis was one of those little girls who are always 
tal king. She was precocious and clever in her way. Her chief 
fault was that she was always making a noise, and if she had 
nothing to say and no questions to ask, she would repeat her 

‘sons over and over again in a loud sing-song voice. At 
school she was in a class rather in advance of her age. Her 
father never let a chance go of telling one that fact; he must 
have told me dozens of times. I think he felt that in her shone 
all his own potentialities, those elements in his character 
which had never developed. 

Although Mrs. Joyes maintained that he spoilt the child, 
| sometimes heard the threat, “I'll tell your father on you.” 
Phyllis, who was intelligent enough to perceive the passion 
that lay dormant under his mask of resignation, would sub- 

nit, for the time, to her mother. One of the somalibis was that, 
like most other children, she stole things. She was particu- 
larly fond of stealing sugar and raisins. It was over this that 
Mrs. Joyes was so upset; sugar and raisins cost a good deal 
in a poor household. I don’t think she ever told her husband; 
she knew the strictness of his code, and was, by experience 
and temperament, unwilling to raise his anger. She set a 
break-back mousetrap in the sugar tin, and had the satis- 
faction of knowing that she had caught her daughter’s 
fingers. That no doubt was a salutary lesson, but it did not 
suffice. A crisis came suddenly. Joyes together with his 
daughter was involved in a betrayal of trust. He was moved 
to a terrible paroxysm of anger and pain. 

One Sunday morning I heard great wailings coming from 
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the cottage next door. I went out to see what was the Matter, 
In the wash-house at the back, Joyes was seated on a chair, 
The child was held firmly between his knees, she was Weeping 
with terror. The man was also shaken with sobs. His hand; 
were uplifted, tears coursed down the deep lines of his face, 
ran into the gray hairs of his moustache and dripped off the 
ends. “Don’t let me touch her, don’t let me touch her,” he 
cried. “‘I daren’t strike her. If I struck her I’d kill her. Don’; 
let me strike her. I daren’t strike her.” He called to me t 
come and hear. “The little hussy, the little hussy,” he 
sobbed. “She has brought shame on me.” 

He could hardly find words for the story; he sobbed, and 
all the while tears ran down his face. It came slowly with 
repetitions, and while he spoke he held his large work-hard. 
ened hands trembling above the child’s head, afraid lest 
contact with her might tempt him to kill the thing he loved. 
He had offered to post a letter for a neighbor. He had for- 
gotten about it, and brought it home to his cottage. He 
remembered it and gave it to Phyllis and told her to post it. 
She hadn’t wanted to, and had said as much. “Very well 
then,” he had said, “I'll give you a penny. Run along now 
and post it.” She had taken the penny and made off, but she 
had not posted the letter. She had thrown it into a ditch and 
had gone off to play with some other children. And now, a 
week later, the letter had been found. He tasted the full 
bitterness of it all. He would have to tell the people who had 
sent the letter how his child, that he was always boasting 
about, had betrayed him. She had stolen the letter, she was 
a thief, for it came to that, so he declared. “She took the 
penny, the little hussy,” he kept repeating. 

He still held her tight between his knees, loving and hating 
her, unable to give her the beating which he felt she de- 
served, afraid lest he might kill her because of the passions 
within him of love and of hatred. 
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HERO WORSHIP 


TueoporE RooseEveE Lt, dy Lorp Cuarnwoon, Atlantic Monthly Press. 


Ir seems impossible to speak of this book without reference to 
Lord Charnwood’s “Lincoln.” The first of his two American 
studies impressed almost everyone as a notable contribution to 
our conception of its subject. It showed an understanding of simple 
life on the Illinois “frontier” which was uncanny in an English 
writer. It showed detailed study of difficult military and political 
problems involved in the narrative. It showed an appreciation of 
both the intellectual and the moral qualities of Lincoln as com- 
plete as any native Lincoln-worshipper could desire. But, above all, 
it gave one the sense from chapter to chapter of a keen, experi- 
enced, judicial, and thoroughly honest mind engaged in the sifting 
and weighing of evidence, and coming to clear conclusions upon 
the principal questions of character and questions of policy. Lord 
Charnwood had not merely written the life of Lincoln; he had 
thought his way through it from point to point. 

I believe that he tried to do the same thing with his “‘ Theodore 
Roosevelt”’; but the effect of this book, upon at least one reviewer, 
is different. With his winning candor, he admits at the outset that 
he had long regarded Roosevelt with a species of hero worship. 
He admits, too, a desire which no wise man need be ashamed to 
share — a desire for the growth of understanding and of ready 
human sympathy between the people of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and the American people. And then he seems to 
proceed, as in the previous case, to think his way keenly, critically, 
and honestly through the life of Roosevelt in order to reach some- 
thing like the conclusions of posterity with regard to the quality of 
his character and the worth and wisdom of his work. Upon an 
English public, in which, as he says, one seldom hears “mention of 
a political biography such as Mr. Bishop’s Life and Times of 
Theodore Roosevelt’? — upon such a public Lord Charnwood’s 
concise judgment in some 212 pages may produce the impression 
of an adequate summary and verdict. Upon those of us who have 
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not merely read Mr. Bishop’s work but have also been devouring 
Roosevelt biographies for the past twenty years, and have had the 
sound of his conflicts about us for the past thirty years, this con- 
cise verdict inevitably produces an effect of over-simplification. 

Lord Charnwood disclaims any personal acquaintance with 
Roosevelt, and he makes no pretense of bringing to the discussion 
of the disputable points any special “inside information.” Within 
the limited scope of his treatment, there is not space for the pres- 
entation and examination in detail of any of the philosophic bi- 
ographer’s problems. For the complicated facts in the case of 
Roosevelt vs. the American people, one must turn elsewhere, as 
his English biographer would doubtless cheerfully admit. What, 
then, is the value of this book? As a tolerably diligent reader of 
Roosevelt literature, I am constrained to testify that it alters my 
previous impression of Roosevelt very slightly, if at all, and such 
alteration as it effects it produces by indirect means, as follows: 
I have some reason to think of Lord Charnwood as a wise and just 
observer of this wicked world, an observer equipped with a British 
politician’s knowledge of the immense difficulties which beset any 
man who attempts to bring anything righteous to pass under the 
sun through political action. Well, Lord Charnwood informs us 
that, after scrutiny of the accessible information, he is convinced 
that Roosevelt was very steadily occupied in attempting to bring 
righteous things to pass; on this point most of us agree pretty well. 
He informs us also of his conviction, that in nearly every case the 
methods employed by Roosevelt were wise methods; on this point 
we differ widely. 

The succinct arguments which accompany the biographer’s 
verdicts will appear sufficient to every member of the society for 
the idolization of Roosevelt’s memory. It would be idle in the space 
of this review to bring any arguments against them. When the 
real question, as here, relates to one’s final and comprehensive 
attitude towards the life work and life-meaning of a great man, 
the debate cannot be settled by the use of logic or by the produc- 
tion of evidence. The debate, in fact, can never be settled. A man 
like Roosevelt divides men fundamentally according to the total 
balance of their human qualities. 

Lord Charnwood finds himself unmistakably a Rooseveltian. 
Consequently, though he seems to struggle here and there to find 
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his hero a bit discourteous in foreign relations, a bit over-aggres- 
sive, a bit hard and insensitive in dealing with pithecoid people, 
he almost invariably cries peccavi and crosses to the other side 
when the final vote is cast, a beautiful illustration being the Alaska 
boundary dispute, of which he says: “I think it perhaps significant 
that 1 began to study this point with feelings of intense indigna- 
tion against Roosevelt, and that I end with the absolute conviction 
that he did both a very able and a most right and friendly thing.” 

That is a judgment in accordance with the theory that the critic 
should identify his point of view with that of the artist whom he 
criticises. Every believer in “robust Americanism” will rejoice to 
have such a construction put upon an affair in which our own 
overfastidious critics have often thought our conduct that of a 
bully. If Englishmen can be taught to construe in this fashion 
everything “‘robust’”’ which our statesmen do, and if Americans 
can be taught to construe in similar fashion everything “robust” 
which British statesmen do, there need never be any serious ill 
feeling between England and America. As for myself, since I have 
read Lord Charnwood’s book, I have been so filled with the 
“sincere milk” of realistic politics that I am seeking to see the 
essential kindness and justice in all the ruffian records of history, 
from the sinking of Spain’s fleet in Manila Bay through the inva- 
sion of Belgium to the Amritsar massacre. 

Stuart P, SHERMAN. 


a 


University of Illinois. 


SEVEN POETS 


THE PitcrimaGE oF Festus, by Conrap AIKEN, 4. 4. Knopf. 
Tue Battap or Saint Barsara, dy G. K. Cuesterton, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
THe DREAM AND OTHER Poems, dy JoHN MaserFiELp, Macmillan Co. 
Rea Property, dy Harotp Monro, Macmillan Co. 
Roast Leviatuan, dy Louis UNTERMEYER, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Ar THE Roots oF THE Grasses, by Muriet Stropve, Moffat, Yard & 
Co. 
Brack Armour, /y Exinor Wy ute, George H. Doran Co. 
Here is a gathering of seven poets. Each has a certain degree of 
talent, which has already made its mark upon the world. Each is 
capable of at least arresting, if not altogether satisfying, our in- 
terest. Yet none of these is precisely the ideal performer we are 
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seeking. None of them can create the final absolute illusion of art, 
whereby we see certain things done, and do not know how they 
are done, but can only murmur how beautiful they are. We, as 
spectators to this varied entertainment, can merely mark in the 
margin of our programmes what each has and what each lacks, 
Let us take the poets in alphabetical order. 

Mr. Aiken is undoubtedly a richly endowed young man. Know- 
ing himself to be possessed of a fine sense of verbal melody and 
orchestration, he has hitherto been content to give us variations 
on themes unworthy of the exercise of his ingenuity. In all his 
books, I do not think he has yet found a single subject that is 
important and yet unmistakably his and his alone. He came near 
to it in “Senlin”; nearer still in “Punch.” But something in his 
own mentality seems to prohibit him from making a clear choice 
and from adding to his vehicle of technique — undoubtedly very 
great —a vehicle of thought capable of displaying it to fullest 
advantage. In “‘Festus” there is the same old verbal facility, 
dazzling as ever, but by now repeated so often that our ears have 
become almost muffled to its magic. But unfortunately “Festus,” 
though avowedly a philosophic and metaphysical poem, tells us 
nothing, literally nothing about life. The protagonist of the story 
slips from theory to theory, without arriving at any satisfactory 
explanation. The publisher of this book has had the temerity to 
state on the jacket that “Festus” is another “Waste Land” which 
shares none of the bitter barrenness of that work. There, if I may 
say so, is precisely Mr. Aiken’s defect. Where Mr. Eliot had the 
mental courage and integrity to stop at a negative conclusion in 
regard to existence, Mr. Aiken halts halfway. One need not agree 
with Mr. Eliot, but one can continue to respect him. In “Festus,” 
the author deliberately forfeits both our agreement and our respect. 

To turn from this to Mr. Chesterton is to signal a defect in 
precisely the opposite direction. The author of “The Ballad of 
Saint Barbara” is armed at all points with dogmatic, pugnacious 
conclusions. He has, what Mr. Aiken has not, a scale of values of 
his own. Unfortunately, he is not content to show us what his 
values are, and to leave it to us without comment. He must at all 
costs defend his dogmas and prejudices. In consequence, the same 
hand that in “The Ballad of the White Horse” produced a fine, 
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raphy. Mr. Chesterton has degraded all his gifts to the service of 
journalistic polemics. He is a spell-binder of genius. “The Ballad 
of Saint Barbara,” if it had been written by someone who could 
combine its vast general sweep of ideas with a mediaeval delight 
in minute particulars of execution, might have been a masterpiece. 
Unfortunately it remains, as it is, something that arrests the at- 
tention without satisfying it. In violent and unnecessary prod- 
igality of phrase, it fairly out-futurists the Futurists, and yet 
Mr. Chesterton protests that he is mediaeval! It is a pity he could 
not be shut up in a cloister, and learn to despise the facile, and the 
second-rate in himself, as well as he can despise it in others. 

One could wish, at all events, that Mr. Masefield could be in- 
fected with a tithe of Mr. Chesterton’s energy and thundering 
good spirits. Here is a fine, if unequal artist, utterly wrecked by 
the modern malady of ennui, and harking back to a past more 
than moth-eaten, out of sheer disgust for his age. Where, oh, where 


” 


is now the swift vividness, the intense flame of “ Reynard the Fox 
and of “Dauber”? To read “The Dream” is to realize how far a 
creat man can fall, if he does not resist to the utmost of his powers 
the besetting tendency to repeat himself. If any other but John 
Masefield had written this book, I venture to think that it would 
have been almost ignored, even in this age of easily gained 
reputations. 

Mr. Monro, on the other hand, has kept a certain measure of 
dour, determined integrity. He is still seriously interested in the 
problems of life and art, and he has a certain standpoint on life 
which is his own without question. He believes that over-con- 
sciousness is the enemy, that unconsciously performed acts are 
the salvation of the world, and that spiritual possessions are the 
only “real property.” Unfortunately, he betrays too often, in his 
preoccupation with definite form, a slight but effectively paralyz- 
ing fear that he may become too difficult, too obscure for the 
average reader to follow. He is afflicted, I think, with what Samuel 
Butler called “the fear-of-giving-meself-away-disease”: a very 
common complaint in England to-day. Mr. Monro makes dis- 
coveries, but never discovers quite enough. Nevertheless, I do not 
think there is a single poet in my list who could not learn something 
from him. Mr. Monro is, and remains, the most important of the 
living Georgians. 
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“At the Roots of the Grasses” is unaffected by such besetting 
fears as afflict Mr. Monro. Miss Strode effectively lets herself g0, 
and the result is appalling and yet intoxicating. It is obvious that 
she has read Whitman, and cannot get over him. But where 
Whitman, in the great moments when the God took possession of 
him, was supremely capable of refining the slag and dross of his 
own inspiration into great stretches of pure poetry, Miss Strode 
is not. Here is much wealth, embedded in worthless slag. “At the 
Roots of the Grasses” is a book to read once, but no more. 

There is more, much more, to be said for Mr. Untermeyer. He 
has, unfortunately, always a chameleon-like facility in imitating 
the technique of other poets. But he also has in “ Roast Leviathan” 
an attitude towards life which is not assumed, or posed, but which 
is personal to himself, and yet of general human interest. He needs 
only a sharper bitterness, a colder and harder irony towards him- 
self, to become a complete artist. 

In this respect, and indeed in every respect, he could not do 
better than to study Miss Wylie’s “Black Armour,” which con- 
cludes my list. The publication of this book is, I think, the most 
important event in this year’s history of American poetry. Here 
we have the work of an artist, a sensitive and self-conscious artist, 
who has, like Mr. Monro, an attitude towards the world, and 
has also a far better technique to express it, and who so far has 
made no concession to sentiment. This is work not for hasty read- 
ing, nor for premature judgment. It will, I think, despite certain 
accents of over-sophistication, be lasting. If at times too elvishly 
feminine, and at times too impotently self-obscure, to be art of 
the highest order, it at least is art, and that is something to be 
grateful for. 

Joun Goutp FLetcuer. 

London. 


LINCOLN: FACTS AND INTERPRETATION 


Tue Reat Lincoin, dy Jesse W. Werk, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Lincoin, dy NATHANIEL WRIGHT STEPHENSON, Bodbs-Merrill Co. 


THE two most distinguished Lincoln studies in the steady stream 
of the last months are Weik’s “Real Lincoln” and Stephenson's 
“Lincoln.” They are significant in juxtaposition representing as 
they do two types of Lincoln biographical work—the outgoing and 
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the incoming. Until recently students have been absorbed with 
the former, collecting, verifying, checking up the facts of the man’s 
life; facts on ancestry, environment, struggle, education, sacrifice, 
achievement, tragedy. The day of more leisurely and philosophical 
interpretation of the mass of documents gathered has arrived. 

Mr. Weik is an old hand at collecting and weighing Lincoln 
material. It was he who forty years ago came to the aid of William 
H. Herndon — Lincoln’s law partner — in his attempt to write a 
complete life. Herndon was unfitted by temperament and habits to 
finish what he had begun, but with Weik’s help he was able to 
publish a remarkable book — but one that aroused bitter con- 
troversy and left much to be done, so Lincoln’s and Herndon’s 
[\linois contemporaries felt. They complained to Weik that Lin- 
coln’s personal life and associations, which they so relished, were 
inadequately treated, and that no sufficient idea was given of the 
high place he occupied at the Illinois bar. Through the years 
since Herndon’s Life was published Mr. Weik has been gathering 
intimate and exact data particularly on these points. This material 
interestingly presented, together with welcome glimpses of his 
collaboration with Mr. Herndon, is set down in the handsome 
volume, ““The Real Lincoln.” It is a fresh and substantial con- 
tribution to the collected information of the man’s life before 
he entered the presidency — particularly to the legal side of it. The 
title is too ambitious. It is not the Real Lincoln — only meat — 
very good meat — for him who shall one day give us the “Real” 
man. No one has done that yet. 

Mr. Stephenson’s book is quite another affair. He takes what 
Herndon, Weik and Nicolay and Hay and other lesser biogra- 
phers have gathered and seeks to interpret Lincoln. What he is 
after is a clue or clues to the man — the springs of his action. At 
more than one point the interpretation suffers from a failure to 
master completely all the facts in the case; as when he dismisses 
half-contemptuously the descendants of Mordecai Lincoln, the 
first of the line to leave New England, as “ wanderers of the forest,” 
sunk to “the bottom of the social ladder.” This is not true, as 
a study of easily accessible records proves. Nor is it true that 
Abraham Lincoln’s father Thomas Lincoln was ever “little better 
than a vagrant.” A hundred or more records in the court houses 
of Kentucky show him a respected citizen and a fairly hard work- 
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ing man; nor did he ever spell his name Linkhorn, though the 
clerks of the Kentucky courts — as those of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia had done for his ancestors — spelt it in 
that and many other ways, as Mr. Stephenson will find that they 
did his own name if he will consult that entertaining first census 
of American names! 

The book is freely and brilliantly written and bulges with ideas 
that challenge a reader. Does Mr. Stephenson really believe that 
Lincoln’s strength in the debates with Douglas was literary? 
From 1854 on, it was hard and continuous thinking coupled with a 
thorough study of the history of slavery in this country that gave 
Lincoln his power in debate. The stating of facts and thoughts — 
so lucidly and simply that nobody could fail to understand their 
meaning — was a last step in his process. He was never merely 
literary. He was first and always a student and a thinker. 

Again, did not Lincoln understand better than Mr. Stephenson 
thinks he did what he calls the “negative side of the Southern 
agitation” — the comparatively small number of slave-owners, 
the influence of the tariff, the steady propaganda for secession? | 
think a careful reading of his speeches of the ’fifties, as well as his 
attitude towards all slavery agitation up to the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, shows him weighing this “negative side.” 
We must not forget that Lincoln lived close to slavery and the 
South all his life, and numbered among his Illinois associates 
many defenders of the Southern point of view. There were few 
men north of Mason and Dixon’s line or in Congress that saw all 
around the matter as he did. 

Nor was he the hesitant man not knowing his mind, fearful of 
decision, in the first sixteen months in the White House that Mr. 
Stephenson so picturesquely describes. A man that before the end 
of his first month in the presidency — and such a month! — would 
insist on making good a position in face of a protesting cabinet, as 
he did in attempting to relieve Sumter, was rot hesitant, not even 
over-long cautious. And certainly a President who could and did 
promptly, finally, and even artistically put a Secretary of State 
like Mr. Seward in his place and keep him there, at the same time 
keeping his loyal friendship, was a man of courage and decision. 

It is a satisfaction to find a really provocative Lincoln study. 
Mr. Stephenson has done something that needed to be done for 
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Lincoln students. He has cut their leading strings and set them at 

criticism, interpretation — and he has also proved both the dan- 

cers and the fascinations of the attempt. 

: Ipa M. TarBeELt. 
New York City. 


SERIOUS STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS 


More Books ON THE TABLE, 6y Epmunp Gosse, Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

OursPoKEN Essays (Seconp Series), 6y Witttam Ratpu Ince, Long- 

mans, Green & Co. 

Srupres in VicrorIAN Lirerature, dy Stantey T. Wixuiams, E. P. 

Dutton & Co. 

Tuese three volumes have little in common except that they con- 
tain serious studies of persons, books, and ideas peculiarly charac- 
teristic of our own period and type of civilization. Mr. Gosse, 
Dean Inge, and Professor Williams all speak in tones more or less 
confident and even superior of “‘the Victorian Age,” assuming that 
it is ended and that it was distinguished from the early part of 
the nineteenth century and from our own more advanced epoch 
by easily recognizable marks. We are too close in time to those 
sixty-four years, which are so conveniently though perhaps spe- 
ciously isolated, to be able to affirm either that they had a real 
intellectual unity or that they differed in the essentials of culture 
from the twenty-two years that have elapsed since Queen Vic- 
toria’s death. And a designation which does not cover American 
civilization or take into account the general European or the world 
movements is of doubtful appropriateness. It is conceivable that 
historians of civilization may, some time in the future, regard the 
Victorian Age, and the Age of Hugo, and the Age of, let us say, 
Roosevelt, and the Age of Mussolini, and so forth, only as minor 
currents in the Age of Tolstoi. 

Mr. Gosse is a veteran reviewer, trained like a retriever to go 
quickly to the important thing, seize it, and bring it within our 
reach. It is a pleasure to observe him at work. He is clear, simple, 
rapid, judicious. He has no mannerisms and neither assumes a 
pose of bored superiority nor affects to have something startling 
to tell us. The present volume of only 387 pages contains forty- 
one essays, some of which are tantalizingly short. He wishes us to 
know that they are not, save in a few instances, to be regarded as 
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reviews of the books that have inspired them, but records of the 
pleasure he found in his weekly reading as critic for the London 
“Sunday Times.” Among the best are those on Sainte-Beuve, 
A. E. Housman’s “Shropshire Lad,” the Wrenn Library at Austin, 
Texas, ‘‘Domesday Book,” by Edgar Lee Masters, the Two Blind 
Historians Prescott and Augustin Thierry, and Queen Victoria 
herself, this last sketch being the first in the volume and giving the 
keynote of all. 

Professor Williams in his fifteen colloquial essays, which are 
more formal and yet less polished than Mr. Gosse’s, restricts him- 
self to English writers, nearly all of them famous, who lived in the 
second and third quarters of the nineteenth century. He insists 
upon their Victorianism, whatever that may be, and is at pains to 
defend it; for apparently there are some callow upstarts who think 
small things of the great English poets, novelists, and philosophers 
who made that period illustrious. Professor Williams refers quite 
seriously and with alarm to “the fact that Arnold has been partly 
forgotten.” Some of Arnold’s own understanding of the insig- 
nificance of numbers and the supreme importance of a saving 
remnant would help Professor Williams to possess his soul in pa- 
tience. He has been much concerned for Arnold’s survival, and 
very diligent in collecting statistics about the sale of his poetical 
works, a curious method of estimating the endurance of fame. 
Arnold has become securely famous. A famous poet will always be 
read so long as the language in which he wrote remains alive. Not 
in the glistering foil of publishers’ accounts, but in the perfect 
witness of the elect, must a poet expect his meed. Of the four es- 
says on Arnold in Professor Williams’s book, the one entitled 
“Theory and Practice in the Poetry of Matthew Arnold” is the 
most successful. Others deal with Carlyle, Clough, Kingsley, 
Landor, and Newman. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s has a mind extremely receptive of 
opinions. He listens with straining ears to the voices of our time, 
especially to the cries of alarmists and faddists, and though his 
extensive reading in history and philosophy shows him the foolish- 
ness of much that he hears, his temperament inclines him to be 
over-credulous of rumor and to suffer by anticipation of future ills. 
The present volume contains a long and elaborate statement of 
his religious belief, bold and frank for a high ecclesiastic, but 
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neither as clear as it might be nor as explicit as it looks. This is 
followed by five lectures on the State, which constitute a very 
compact treatise on political science, though there are one or two 
strange omissions in the survey of possible forms of government. 
Then we find an attack upon the common but singularly unsup- 
ported assu mption that human life as a whole is moving irresistibly 
towards perfection; this is entitled “‘The Idea of Progress.”’ It is 
followed by the inevitable discourse on “The Victorian Age”; by 
a pessimistic essay on “The White Man and his Rivals,” pessimis- 
tic, that is, from the white man’s point of view; by a brilliant 
article called ““The Dilemma of Civilisation,” in which man is 
shown to be the victim of his own mechanical inventions; and by 
a very sensible and brave plea for proper birth-control and other 
eugenic measures. 

This is evidently a book of good faith; the author is in earnest; 
he is richly though not always accurately informed; his subjects 
are so important and so diverse that it seems almost incredible 
that one and the same man should venture to write upon all of 
them and with an air, moreover, of authority, not to say finality. 
Perhaps it is not uncomplimentary to Dean Inge to say that he 
has shown himself to be a true Victorian by the audacious breadth 
of his undertaking. But a Victorian of fifty years ago would have 
been more hopeful of the future, and most Americans, even to- 
day, are more hopeful. Is it the war, and the greater suffering of 
the English in and after the war, that have made these differences? 

Perhaps there are peculiar circumstances in the Dean’s per- 
sonal history or in his environment that have prejudiced him 
against working-people. Whatever the cause, it is curious and 
amusing to see this otherwise would-be liberal man lose his balance 
at every mention of Socialism, Labor, and Collectivism. He seems 
to approve of theoretical democracy, but its practical implica- 
tions drive him frantic. He assumes, quite without proof or argu- 
ment, that internationalism involves class warfare, and exclaims 
with outrageous dogmatism that “the abolition of the family fol- 
lows from the abolition of private property.” These are either vul- 
gar errors, which so intelligent and conscientious a writer should 
have avoided, or they are disputable statements which call for 
proof. On the other hand, Dean Inge shows profound historical 
sense in declaring that nationalism as we have it now is of very 
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recent growth and contrary to the grand unifying tendencies tha: 
prevailed in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. He thinks it probable 
that “the present riot of nationalism will be followed by a struggle 
between two or more types of internationalism,” having in mind 
particularly International Socialism and Roman Catholicism; ang 
as between these two he seems to shudder less at the thought of 
the former, saying that “a heavy price has to be paid by a civilisa. 
tion which calls in an ambitious priesthood to save it.” 

By his authoritativeness the Dean loses authority; by the 
multiplicity of his talents he awakens doubts of his wisdom; by the 
superabundance of his citations and opinions he renders his judg- 
ment suspect; by the immensity of his outlook into the future he 
invalidates many of his prophecies. But if a person’s mind be 
“run down” and suffering from temporary vacuity or languor, he 
will find both stimulus and nourishment in this book; those who 
are at ease in Zion will receive from reading it many a salutary 
shock; and the average American reader, whose mental malady 
may perchance be the endemic optimism of our country, will find 
here a pharmacopoeia of nauseating but restorative drugs. 

Georce McLean Harper. 

Princeton University. 


TSARIST RUSSIA AND COMMUNIST RUSSIA 


MeEmorIEs OF THE Russi1An Court, 4y ANNA Virousova, Macmillan 
Co. 
MeEmorIEs OF A SHIPWRECKED Wor p, dy Countess KLEINMICHEL, 
translated by Vivian Le Granp, Brentano. 
Tue Emperor Nicuo as II as I Knew Hi, dy Sir Joun Hansury- 
Wixuams, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
My Apventures IN BotsHeEvik Russia, dy Opvetre Keun, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
Just as the world war has produced a mass of books and memoirs 
of defeated and victorious participants in the great struggle, 
statesmen, generals, admirals, financiers, correspondents, scien- 
tists, historians, tourists, and adventurers; so the Russian 
revolution gave the stimulus to an almost equally great literary 
output. Of course, under the stern rule of the Bolshevik autocrats, 
only books of direct value to the communist cause have been 
published in Russia itself. But the flood of refugees from oppressed 
Russia has inundated Western Europe with men and women of all 
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professions and pursuits in life, from princes, aristocrats, generals, 
<tatesmen, and bonvivants to professors, engineers, merchants, 
manufacturers, writers, and ne’er-do-wells, all of whom have 
pinions to express, experiences to relate, or grievances to tell. 
lo these must be added the foreign visitors of all shades and pro- 
fessions, some with fair knowledge and keen power of observation, 
some less particular of truth as long as the information they fur- 
nish furthers their own ends, and some hopelessly ignorant and 
insufferably dull. 

The first two books chosen for this review were written by 
Russian refugees, both of noble parentage, both intimately 
acquainted with Russian court circles and nothing else, both 
representative of the old order of things. Of these Anna Viroubova 
was a lady-in-waiting to the Empress Alexandra, to whose memory 
she dedicates her book “‘with love and fidelity eternal.” It is 
difficult to imagine anything duller or more useless than her 
memoirs. Of the Empress and the Emperor she is so enamored 
that to her everything in them is perfect and worthy of the highest 
praise, while everything in those who opposed their policy and of 
whom she knows nothing, is wicked and is the true cause of the 
ruin of her dear Russia. Even the evil genius of the last years of 
the Russian autocracy, the disreputable Rasputin, is in her eyes 
almost a saint, while the names of Goutchkoff, Rodzianko, 
Milukov, Kerensky, and others call forth merely expressions of 
execration. For whom is such a book written? It does not give a 
true picture of the circumstances which led to the tragic end of the 
dynasty, does not portray the characters of the Empress and 
Emperor as they appeared to the people in the reactionary state 
policy, in public actions and utterances, broken promises, military 
reprisals, shootings of innocent citizens, persecution of liberal 
thought, pogroms of Jews, insatiate ambition of adventurous 
courtiers, contempt for law and barefaced license of cabinet 
ministers. Instead we find gossip of everyday family life, descrip- 
tions of pleasure trips on board the imperial yacht, nursery 
episodes, and petty details which might well have graced the 
household of a rich nobleman, but which only accentuate how 
hopelessly out of place the unfortunate monarch was in his exalted 
position. Thus, against her own will this faithful lady-in-waiting, 
with the character of a devoted slave and the mind of a less than 
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mediocre individual, by the very praise of those traits of character 
which have brought about the ruin of the imperial family, ha; 
contributed materially to the understanding of the cause of the 
great tragedy which befell Russia. Yet Viroubova was suspected of 
conspiracy and political intrigue and seems to be herself of a high 
opinion of her own influence at court! This suspicion is now 
definitely allayed by the sincere tone of her memoirs and the 
pathetic simplicity of their author. 

The Memoirs of Countess Kleinmichel cover a much longer 
period in the history of Russia, and do not suffer from limitation 
of mind or slavish fidelity of character. She had a good education 
and improved it through reading and intercourse with numerous 
Russian and foreign statesmen of high standing. The book is some- 
what lacking in continuity —a pardonable shortcoming in an 
aged woman — but has some interesting side-lights on the court 
life and gives valuable characteristics of various members of the 
imperial family and household, of cabinet ministers and foreign 
ambassadors, and in its latter part, of revolutionary leaders, and 
even of servants and soldiers. The Memoirs begin with the year 
1846 when the Countess was born and end with the flight from the 
Soviet Republic at the time of the Terror and the safe arrival in 
Germany. Of special interest are the chapters on: “The Grand 
Duke Nicholas Konstantinovitch,” “The Holy League,” “A 
Diplomatic Incident,” “Father or Son,” and chapters xlii to xlix, 
dealing with her personal experiences during the revolution. The 
story of the theft of diamonds, committed by the Grand Duke, of 
his punishment by Alexander the Second, and of his banishment 
to Central Asia discloses a mystery in the affairs of the imperial 
family hitherto little understood. The account of the origin of the 
Holy League goes into greater detail than is found in Witte’s own 
Memoirs (Yarmolinsky in his translation of Witte’s Memoirs calls 
it the “Holy Brotherhood”’), and presents an interesting example 
of the frankness and critical attitude of Countess Kleinmichel. 
The “Diplomatic Incident” shows only too clearly what danger 
to nations was lurking in the secret methods of diplomacy. In the 
short chapter “Father or Son,” a vivid picture is drawn of the 
brutality of some Russian officers during the occupation of Galicia 
by the Russian army in 1916. Nor is the Countess entirely blind to 
the shortcomings of the ill-fated Tsar Nicholas the Second and the 
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Tsarina, although in general her account of them tallies well with 
that of Viroubova. More educated and much more clever than the 
latter, she knew Russia, nevertheless, only from what she saw and 
heard in the aristocratic circles and at the court of Petrograd. 

The diary of Sir John Hanbury-Williams is filled with material 
uninteresting to anyone but the author himself. Yet some of his 
observations add to the picture of the character of the late Tsar 
and disclose some of the conditions which existed in the Russian 
army during the war, and which led to the disruption of that army 
as a fighting force. On the whole, however, the book is hardly 
worth reading; and the price is quite unnecessarily high. 

By far the most interesting book in this group is that written by 
Odette Keun. Her account of her experiences in Bolshevik Russia 
is the more valuable because she herself professes to be a com- 
munist. The description of the horrors which Keun witnessed is 
often sickening in its vividness, and the scathing criticism of the 
Bolshevik leaders is perhaps more bitter than anything yet 
written. Her frankness leaves nothing to the imagination of the 
reader, and her knowledge of conditions of life is truly astonishing 
and unquestionably first-hand. Yet when she defends herself 
against the suspicion of the Bolsheviks that she was a spy and 
asserts that she does not know the Russian language, the mind of 
the reader is not satisfied with her arguments, and a doubt in- 
voluntarily arises. If she does not understand Russian how did she 
get all her information, and why does she make no mistake in the 
use of Russian words, terms, and names of institutions? Surely, 
somewhere she would have slipped and bared her ignorance. This 
is not the case, and the impression left by the book is such that one 
is inclined to take some of her statements with a feeling of reserva- 
tion. This is unfortunate, for the book is exceedingly interesting 
and should be read by every student of the revolution and by all 
who profess love for Soviet Russia. A feeling of hopeless sadness 
akin to despair seizes one when she exclaims in her disgust at the 
sight of things she beheld: “Oh! the filthy, filthy race! Filthy in 
their bodies and their souls. . . . Violent as savages, weak as 
slaves, impulsive as women, their greatest conceptions, unstable as 
water, are doomed to fail, as the froth of the sea is sucked in by the 
sands.” As for her estimate of Bolshevism it may be best appreci- 
ated from her verdict that “for having begotten the Tcheka it will 
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be damned to all eternity.” “The Tcheka will remain in the history 
of humanity as the tremendous hell visions of Dante come true,” 
The result of that forced visit to Russia was a complete disillusion. 
ment in her own dreams of communistic socialism, expressed with 
feminine impetuosity in the concluding page. 
ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH, 
Yale University. 


AN ARTIST’S STRUGGLES 


Vincent Van Goon, dy Juttus Merer-Graere, translated by Jouy 
Horroyp Reece, 2 vols., The Medici Society. 

THERE is a cult for the deceased Dutch painter, Vincent Van Gogh. 
If we had not known it before we would know it from these vol. 
umes. Herr Meier-Graefe writes with the overwrought emotion of 
an hierophant. His hero is a man apart, singular, dramatic, 
legendary. If you grant him this conception of Van Gogh, you find 
his pages readable. 

They describe a poignant struggle with poverty and with an 
unbalanced nature. Born in an humble Dutch rectory, Van Gogh 
had some haphazard education and in his teens took up the life of 
a clerk in a picture store. For several years this conventional em- 
ployment seemed destined to determine his character and career. 
When at the age of twenty he was inducted into the London 
branch of his firm, “he wore a top hat like an Englishman and 
became the perfect assistant.”” We hear of him later functioning 
as a teacher of languages and understudying a preacher in a 
Methodist school, a denizen of the world of respectability and 
routine. Then he re-crosses the Channel, turns artist and vaga- 
bond, and until he dies is a strange, wistful being, half starved, 
lurking in squalor, but preserving in his drab surroundings a 
yeasty idealism and steadfastly trying to paint. 

He was not averse to the discipline of the schools. He was re- 
ceptive to the influence of Millet and came into not unprofitable 
contact with Mauve. His brother Theo, employed by the Goupils, 
was good to him and aided him on his arrival in Paris, taking him 
to the studio of Cormon, a typical Sa/onnier of the day. Toulouse- 
Lautrec moved across his horizon, and he made friends with 
Gauguin, who followed him to Arles when he left Paris and roused 
his enthusiasm in talks of which the biographer picturesquely 
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‘ves us the purport. At Arles the mental disturbances in him 


which we suspect from the outset grow more menacing. He cuts 
off one of his ears and sends it in a little parcel to a woman friend. 
He is confined in an asylum. By and by, with slightly improved 
health, he returns to Paris and presently shoots himself in the 


stomach. 
In all his normal hours — and in many that were not normal — 


he painted furiously. He painted in a forcible-feeble style; for a 
time he elected to pointiller after the fashion of Pissarro and 
Seurat, and ultimately he beat out a method of his own, heavy- 
handed and crude. He violated the laws of perspective and used a 
revoltingly thick and harsh impasto. Ordinarily his art would have 
cone down the wind, but by those queer processes which make a 
cult he was designated a hero of “‘ Post-Impressionism,” the pathos 
of his life woke compassion, and in the long run there was bound to 
appear a testimonial like the present elaborate and “‘intense”’ 
work. A passage will serve to illustrate the tone taken by Herr 
Meier-Graefe: 

“Organic function took the place of the object. He ceased to paint 
trees, but growth, tree-like existence; not blossoms, but bloom. 
His drawings, mastered with incredible patience, used to be merely 
descriptive, and now became a monumental cohesion, which an- 
nounced incomparably more important complexes. His trees be- 
came possibilities which might give birth to a hundred other 
organisms. The stroke of his brush, which had hitherto been a 
skilful instrument mastered by sheer determination, now became 
an organic entity with a life of its own, and the palette he had 
wearily acquired burst into flames.” 

Write pages upon pages like this, print them handsomely and 
put them between dignified covers, along with a quantity of well- 
made illustrations, and the likelihood is that some readers will be 
convinced. But there must be some others left who will see through 
Herr Meier-Graefe’s portentous sentimentality and perceive the 
truth. This is that Vincent Van Gogh was an artist of modest 
talent who had insufficient instruction and was further held back 
by the gradual invasion of brain-sickness from complete realization 
of such gifts as he had. Occasionally, in a landscape or a flower 
piece, he deviated into some passages of fine light and color. On 
the whole his work is weak. If his long misery and his suicide wake 
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a pang, it is partly because one can imagine his having done inter. 
esting things under more favorable conditions, and frustration of 
soul is a tragedy by itself. But unless one is sealed of the cult one 
never dreams of accepting Herr Meier-Graefe’s high-erected 
estimate of this pitiful waif of modern painting. 


Roya Cortissoz. 
New York City. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 4y Cart Becker, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

Georce Wasuincton, dy Witiiam Roscoe Tuayer, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

A History or THE UNiTeD States sINCE THE Crvit War, dy Extis 
Paxson OBERHOLTZER, vol. ii, Macmillan Co. 

Tue McKintey and RoosEvett ApMINISTRATIONS, by JAMEs Forp 
Ruopes, Macmillan Co. 

From McKintey to Haropine, dy H. H. Koutsaat, Charles Scribner’ s 
Sons. 

Tue Unirep States or America, 4y Davin Savit_te Muzzey, vol. i, 
Ginn & Co. 


It is a curious fact that for a lucid, scholarly — one had almost 
said definitive — treatise on the Declaration of Independence the 
world has had to wait almost a century and a half after the docu- 
ment was promulgated. During this long period the Declaration 
has not only been lauded and worshipped but, as Moses Coit Tyler 
remarked in his “Literary History of the American Revolution,” 
repeatedly censured for its form, for its audacious novelties and 
paradoxes, for its lack of novelty and originality, for its plagia- 
risms and its grandiose and vaporing style. 

Professor Becker, in his recent book, has undertaken to do two 
things: first to write the biography of the Declaration, showing 
precisely how the document arose, how it was framed and adopted, 
and how it was received, and, second, to expound the philosophy 
of human rights which it expresses and show the part played by 
that philosophy throughout the later history of the United States. 
In both purposes he has been very successful. Chapter IV tells the 
story of the drafting of the Declaration so minutely and with such 
fidelity to the sources that one may well believe that it will never 
have to be told differently. The four chapters having to do with 
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the document’s philosophy deal, of course, with matters of inter- 
pretation upon which there can be considerable differences of 
opinion. Yet here, too, the method is wholly scholarly and there 
can be only admiration for the result. The development of the 
natural rights philosophy in Europe and America before the Revo- 
lution, the conflicting theories of the British Empire brought to 
concrete expression after 1760, the precise statement of the 
natural rights philosophy and of the colonial view of the Empire 
made in the Declaration, and the divided opinion of the nine- 
teenth century upon the merits of the Jeffersonian philosophy — 
all are discussed with insight, lucidity, and commendable brevity. 
There is no attempt at dogmatism. Even the tempting question of 
the truth or falseness of the natural rights theory draws not a 
syllable. In other words, Professor Becker writes strictly as an 
historian, and not as a political scientist. Nevertheless, he has put 
political scientists deeply in his debt. 

In his “George Washington,” the late Mr. Thayer undertook 
to do nothing more than present the “human residue” which 
persists after all is said about the subject; there is no effort to 
write the history of Washington’s times, or even to describe the 
great American’s public career except in so far as incidents in it 
help reveal the man. To the oft-expressed opinion that Washington 
is one of the most elusive of historic personages, Mr. Thayer 
makes the rejoinder that no one who will steep himself in the volu- 
minous letters which Washington wrote can really hold such a 
view; and to bear out his assertion he quotes freely from the 
letters. The book makes interesting reading, but it can hardly be 
regarded as a contribution to knowledge. 

Mr. Oberholtzer’s second volume carries his history of the 
United States since the Civil War through the period 1868-1872, 
that is, substantially the years covered by Grant’s first administra- 
tion. The method is that made familiar by the initial volume, 
published a few years ago, identifying the author rather definitely 
with the McMaster school of historians. Much attention is devoted 
to economic and social topics; purely constitutional history is 
somewhat subordinated; large use is made of newspapers, memoirs, 
private correspondence, and other non-documentary materials. 

The story which Mr. Oberholtzer has to tell is not one in which, 
on the whole, Americans can take pride. Of eight chapters, five 
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are occupied with accounts of more or less discreditable events and 
conditions: the rule of the carpet-baggers in the South, the activ}. 
ties of the Ku Klux Klan, the impeachment and trial of Presiden; 
Johnson, the orgy of extravagance and corruption which lef; 
hardly a leading figure in public life untouched by the breath of 
scandal. The picture is lighted up only by the peaceful adjustment 
of the Anglo-American differences growing out of the Alabama 
Claims, the altruistic conduct of our relations with China by Mr, 
Burlingame, the downfall of the Tweed Ring, and the beginnings 
of the movement for civil service reform. Mr. Oberholtzer writes 
of all this clearly, dispassionately, and unflinchingly; and his 
account of the period covered is easily the best that we have. 

The next two volumes in the group overlap chronologically and 
in other ways show decided resemblance. Mr. Rhodes deals with 
the period 1897-1909, Mr. Kohlsaat with the quarter-century 
from the launching of McKinley’s candidacy for the presidency to 
the election of Harding. Both confine their story almost entirely 
to political matters; both write largely from their personal obser- 
vations and about political leaders whom they knew more or less 
intimately; both give us rather the raw material of history than 
history itself. 

Mr. Rhodes’s new volume inevitably challenges comparisons 
with the monumental group of eight volumes which precedes it. 
As is suggested by the foregoing paragraph, it is inferior to them. 
This is not wholly because of a more or less unconscious shift in 
the author’s method arising from the fact that he is writing the 
chronicles of a period through which he has himself lived. It 
follows also from the failure to find any simple, but great, theme 
like that which gave unity and power to the earlier volumes. 
Perhaps the period offers no such theme. Yet one cannot repress 
the feeling that if Mr. Rhodes had been less content to move along 
easily with the surface drift of party politics and of diplomacy 
and had probed resolutely into the social and economic phe- 
nomena of the period — if he had done for “big business”’ and its 
regulation by the government, or for the labor movement, what 
he did earlier for the anti-slavery movement, or the problem of 
disunion — he would have given us a richer, more colorful, and 
permanently useful book. As it is, we have only a narrative of 
political happenings, interspersed with pen portraits of political 
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figures (especially Mark Hanna, McKinley, Bryan, John Hay, 
and Roosevelt), with glimpses of such financial leaders as Morgan, 
Rockefeller, and Carnegie — all exceedingly interesting and in- 
forming, yet leaving the thoughtful reader not wholly satisfied. 

The book is written in excellent spirit; indeed, it is rather more 
tolerant than some of the policies and actions with which it deals 
deserve. Notably is it laudatory of Mr. Hanna. Some injustice has 
undoubtedly been done this astute politician by other historians; 
and Mr. Rhodes’s characterization is a useful corrective. Neverthe- 
less, the author has given the Ohioan a place in the history of his 
country which later judgment is not likely altogether to confirm. 

Mr. Rhodes writes as a professional historian, albeit one who 
has had much contact with the work-a-day world. Mr. Kohlsaat 
writes, rather, as a journalist and man of affairs who has enjoyed 
an intimate friendship with all the Presidents from McKinley 
to Harding and who has been behind the scenes when a number of 
important political decisions were made. The volume under 
review — amplified from a series of articles published in “The 
Saturday Evening Post” — comprises an episodic survey of the 
political history of the country during the past three decades. It is 
unfair to criticise such a book for its lack of proportion, its omis- 
sions, its abrupt transitions, or the unsatisfying glimpses with 
which it sometimes stops short. Rather, it must be accepted cheer- 
fully for the fresh touches which it supplies and the new informa- 
tion which it gives. Judged in this way, Mr. Kohlsaat’s book is 
decidedly meritorious. It deals only with matters upon which the 
author has personal testimony to offer, and it presents this testi- 
mony directly and simply, in a succession of terse narrative 
chapters, without attempts at moralizing. 

Mr. Kohlsaat has more to tell about McKinley than any other 
President. There is much, also, about Roosevelt. His side-lights on 
the break between Roosevelt and Taft are illuminating, although 
he is himself mystified by the wide divergence between what 
Roosevelt told him about the quarrel and what he had seen in 
Roosevelt’s own correspondence with Taft in 1908-12. Most of 
this correspondence has never been published, and it did not see 
the light of day in the present volume only because Mr. Taft has 
taken the generous stand that publication must be deferred until 
danger of awakening feeling of a personal sort has passed. But all 
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the letters have been seen by Mr. Kohlsaat, whose sympathies 
were at the time of the breach, and still are, with Mr. Taft. 

Professor Muzzey’s book is the first volume of a text on Ameri. 
can history for use by college students. Its outstanding character. 
istics are its subordination of the colonial period, which is disposed 
of in hardly more than one-tenth of the volume; its stress upon 
the continuity and progression shown in the country’s history; its 
emphasis on ideas and ideals, especially the “American ideal of 
democracy, or self-government in freedom”; and the attractive, 
smooth-flowing style in which the book is written. 

Freperic A. Occ. 
University of Wisconsin. 


A NEW LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE 


A Lire or WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 4y JosePH Quincy Apams, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

Tuis important contribution to Shakespearean scholarship should 

be judged in connection with a couple of sentences in Professor 
Adams’s Preface: 

“T have avoided, in so far as possible, prolonged arguments on 
points that cannot be settled, preferring rather to give my own 
interpretation of the facts, with the reasons therefor. . . 
Although I cannot hope to win unanimous assent to the exact 
dates I have accepted — some of them are necessarily tentative 
I have tried to judge each case in the light of all the available 
evidence, combined with biographical facts and general laws of 
probability.” 

If Professor Adams frequently seems dogmatic beyond what the 
evidence cited by him justifies, it should be remembered, in the 
first place, that even 550 pages offer too little space for complete 
presentation of the arguments respecting the life of Shakespeare 
and the chronology of his works; and, secondly, that a writer on 
this subject may easily be led to carry even to excess his desire to 
avoid the vague and tentative inconclusiveness with which Sir 
Sidney Lee’s popular Life of Shakespeare has been often charged. 
It will never be said of Professor Adams, as the late Samuel 
Butler said of Sir Sidney: “My greatest difficulty in dealing with 
him lies in determining what his opinions really are.” 

Professor Adams’s opinions are stoutly and clearly stated. 
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Most of them will probably carry conviction, or at least compel 
provisional acceptance, for they are based upon a seldom rivalled 
intensity of application to the study of the literature concerning 
the Elizabethan drama and stage. No one perhaps has a fuller 
knowledge both of the original documents and of the fruits of 
recent investigation, and no one therefore has better right to 
venture a step in the dark at those many points where the light of 
establishable fact fails and the searcher is left with the alternative 
of marking time or trusting to his critical intuitions. We may 
perhaps have to wait a decade or more before an intelligent opinion 
is possible concerning the positive accuracy of the author’s dicta in 
a number of these interesting situations. 

This is by no means to suggest that the body of the book is not 
sound. On the contrary, it marks an important advance in knowl- 
edge at many points. It exploits much more fully than any earlier 
life of Shakespeare has been able to do the notable discoveries of 
the past twenty years in Shakespearean bibliography, and con- 
nects them in an often luminous way with the life history of the 
poet. It makes a distinct contribution to the story of Shakespeare’s 
so-called “lost years” (1585-1592) by producing reasons for 
accepting the usually neglected statement, which Aubrey quoted 
from Beeston, that the dramatist “had been in his younger years a 
schoolmaster in the country,” and it argues in a highly persuasive 
manner for a “period of non-dramatic composition” from 1592 
till 1§94, during which Shakespeare was without theatrical con- 
nection and therefore free to devote himself to the production of 
poems and sonnets. A yet more striking addition to general knowl- 
edge is the contention, here rendered very probable, that Shake- 
speare served his dramatic novitiate, not with the company of 
Lord Strange, as has been supposed, but with that of Lord 
Pembroke. The fact that this last conclusion has been independ- 
ently arrived at by Mr. Crompton Rhodes and by Professor A. 
Gaw is a rather remarkable confirmation of its inherent reason- 
ableness. 

If one wished to press the complaint that Professor Adams does 
not always take his readers into his confidence regarding the 
sources of his information on doubtful points, one might refer to 
his discussion of the plays in which Falstaff figures. In reference to 
the substitution of Falstaff’s name in the “Henry IV” plays for 
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the original name of “Oldcastle,” we are told on page 228: 
“Shakespeare’s gratification at the success of J and IJ Henry 
IV, however, was marred by an unlucky accident. The name he 
originally gave to Falstaff was Sir John Oldcastle, taken over 
directly from The Famous Victories. There it had provoked no 
comment. But the extraordinary notoriety of the character as 
portrayed by Shakespeare led to resentment on the part of Henry 
Brooke, Lord Cobham, who was a lineal descendant of Sir John 
Oldcastle, the Lollard martyr. Lord Cobham made complaint, 
probably to the Master of the Revels, who was responsible for 
licensed plays; or, possibly, to his near neighbor, the Lord Cham. 
berlain, who had general oversight of dramatic affairs, and who 
was the patron of the company acting the offending plays. In 
order to avoid giving further distress to the Cobham family 
Shakespeare, readily no doubt, agreed to change the name of his 
comic hero.” 

A footnote adds that Lord Cobham’s resentment was “espe- 
cially occasioned, it seems, by the performance of the two plays at 
Court during the Christmas of 1597-98.” This seems over-precise, 
unless Professor Adams has new information concerning the acts 
and feelings of Lord Cobham. So far as I am aware, the idea of his 
connection with the change of name is evolved merely from a 
statement of Rowe (1709), who says: “This part of Falstaff is said 
to have been written originally under the name of Oldcastle; some 
of that family being then remaining, the Queen was pleas’d to com- 
mand him to alter it; upon which he made use of Falstaff’’; and 
from an earlier manuscript by Dr. Richard James, who says that 
“the person with which he undertook to playe a buffone was not 
Falstaffe, but Sir Jhon Oldcastle, and that offence beinge worthily 
taken by Personages descended from bis title (as peradventure b 
many others allso whoe ought to have him in honourable memorie), 
the poet was putt to make an ignorant shifte of abusing Sir Jhon 
Falstophe.” 

It is possible that Lord Cobham personally intervened in 
defense of his ancestor’s reputation, though what we know of that 
poltroon lord hardly predisposes us to expect such extreme 
delicacy of sentiment; but if Shakespeare himself felt the particu- 
lar tenderness which Professor Adams assumes that he felt for the 
Cobham family pride, was it not surprisingly thoughtless to 
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ithe jealous Ford assume the name of “‘Master Brooke” in the 
: performance of his most asinine parts? “‘ Enter Foord disguised like 
Brooke,” the stage direction reads, and so the name appears 


‘throughout the quarto text; but in the Folio it had to be altered to 
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eed in the soon-following “‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” to make 


“Master Broome,” to the ruination of numerous good puns. 
The publication of “I Henry IV” in a good quarto text in 1598 
is explained by Professor Adams as a further evidence of Shake- 
speare’s desire to make an amende honorable to the Cobham family: 
“He gave I Henry IV to the press in order to show, in black and 
white, as it were, that the fat Knight of Eastcheap was called 
‘Sir John Falstaff.”” This, however, was not enough. “There- 
upon,” Professor Adams continues, “ Lord Cobham, it would seem, 
in order to clear the reputation of his ancestor, induced the Admi- 
ral’s Conqeny to produce a rival two-part play narrating to the 
people the ‘true life’ and martyrdom of the real Sir John Old- 
castle.” Is this not working Lord Cobham too hard, since what the 
Admiral’s company did is perfectly explainable on business con- 
siderations? 

In regard to Shakespeare’s authorship of “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” Professor Adams remarks: “‘It is likely that he merely 
reworked an old manuscript, entitled The Fealous Comedy, which 
had been in the possession of his troupe since 1593.” Reasons for 
the assumed likelihood are not given. The conjecture itself origi- 
nated with Fleay; recent scholars appear usually to have ignored 
it or to agree with Greg (“Henslowe’s Diary,” 11, 156) that it 
“rests upon a rather slender basis.” After performance before 


/ Queen Elizabeth, says Professor Adams, “The Merry Wives” 


“was also, of course, acted before the public during the winter and 
spring of 1598.” No evidence seems to have been found for so 
definite, or so early, a date; the play is usually assigned to “‘c 
1599.” “After completing The Merry Wives for the Queen,” 
Professor Adams continues, “Shakespeare turned his attention to 
Henry V.” The point of the priority of the “Wives” is not further 
argued, but there seems to be force in the common belief that the 
use made of Corporal Nym both on the title-page and in the text 
of that play proves that “Henry V” (the only other work in 
which Nym figures) had already appeared. “Henry V”’ itself has 


hitherto been dated with much assurance during the spring or 
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summer of 1599 on account of the evident allusion to Essex’ 
expedition to Ireland as still in progress. Professor Adams states 
that the play “was placed upon the stage in the earlier half of 
1598.” In a footnote he explains: ““We may easily regard the 
allusion as a six-line insertion designed to take advantage of the 
popular excitement attending Essex’s departure for Ireland. The 
history of Falstaff as sketched above makes the date 1598 inevi. 
table.” If the history is based upon hypothesis, the inevitability 
seems hardly clear. . 
Later Professor Adams informs us (p. 272, 273) that “Henry V” 
was produced during the Chamberlain Company’s temporary 
occupancy of the old Curtain Theatre, and says, “The inadequacy 
of its accommodations seems to be glanced at in the Prologue: 


Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt?” 


I am unable to find in these lines, or in “Henry V”’ as a whole, 
the evidences of true humility. A play so evidently spectacular 
and ambitious, unique in structure, specially adorned with choruses 
and strikingly rich in the number and variety of characters and 
scenes, seems obviously meant for a gala occasion. Professor 
Adams thinks it written during the most anxious days of Shake- 
speare’s company for presentation in the small, antiquated, and 
despised Curtain. Acceptance of the Essex allusion at its face value 
in dating the play (and I know no reason for suspecting it to be a 
late insertion) gives a meaning to the exuberant and memorial 
character of the play; for the date of Essex’s absence in Ireland 
(March 27-September 28, 1599) coincides charmingly with the 
date when Shakespeare’s company ended the winter of their dis- 
content and established themselves at the Globe. Professor Adams 
quotes the document of May 16, 1599, which records the new play- 
house: “una domo de novo edificata . . . in occupacione Willielmi 
Shakespeare et aliorum.” “Unquestionably,” as Mr. Adams re- 
marks (p. 287), “before the end of the summer of 1599 the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Men had moved from the Curtain to their new 
home, ‘the glory of the Bank.’” 

The proof reading for the volume has been carefully done, 
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though it happens that page I contains a misprint: “‘was a most 
(j.e., almost] a commonplace,” and page 4 another: “yielded no 
other illusion [7.e., allusion] to this William Sakeespee.” 

It would be too much to expect that so plain-spoken and ventur- 
ous a book upon a subject so important and so disputed should 
please all readers at all points. But it is certain that the volume 
will add largely to the already more than enviable position which 
Professor Adams has made for himself as an expositor of the 
Shakespearean age. The last paragraph of the author’s Preface 
will doubtless add still further to the envy which Professor Adams’s 
friends cannot but feel when they contemplate his fortunate and 
merited position: 

“Finally, to Mr. August Heckscher, of New York City, I wish to 
record a special obligation. Through his bounty in establishing at 
Cornell University the Heckscher Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Research I came to be relieved for a time from the routine 
of classroom instruction in order that I might complete my investi- 
gations and prepare my manuscript for the press. But for this 
welcome relief I should have had to defer publication for some 
years.” 

, Tucker Brooke. 

Yale University. 


THE DISCOVERY OF VITAMINS 


Nutrition, THE Cuemistry oF Lire, dy Larayetre B. MENDEL, 
Yale University Press. 

In the opening chapter of Mendel’s book one may read how the 
secrets of nutrition were wrung from obscurity by the development 
of methods of human thinking. Thus, Hippocrates (460-370 B.c.) 
believed in a specific universal nutrient substance, “‘There is but 
one food, but there exist several forms of food,” and it was not 
until the time of Magendie (1783-1855) that the three great groups 
of foodstuffs — protein, fat, and carbohydrate — were fully recog- 
nized. That nutrition is not only a science but also an art may be 
judged from the appreciative words of Liebig: “ Among all the arts 
known to man there is none which enjoys a juster appreciation 
and the products of which are more universally admired than that 
which is concerned in the preparation of our food. Led by an 
instinct which has almost reached the dignity of conscious knowl- 
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edge, and by the sense of taste, which protects the health, the ex. 
perienced cook with respect to the choice, the admixture, and the 
preparation of food, has made acquisitions surpassing all that 
chemical and physiological science have done in regard to the 
doctrine or theory of nutrition.” 

Nutrition is not alone based on protein, fat, and carbohydrates, 
but, as Mendel points out, on many “little things.”’ He cites the 
celebrated experiments by Hart, McCollum, Steenbock, and 
Humphrey done at the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 
about fifteen years ago. Cattle were fed upon rations based upon 
the maize, oat, and wheat plant, respectively. “ Rations restricted 
to the maize plant were highly successful both as regards growth 
and reproduction, while rations restricted to the wheat plant were 
disastrous to successful growth and reproduction.” The young of 
the latter group were often prematurely born and were either dead 
or died a few hours after birth. The oat plant was also found to be 
inadequate as a fodder. It was found, however, that the addition of 
calcium salts to the oat plant ration made it a much more efficient 
fodder, and calves were successfully born when the mother partook 
of this diet. A “‘little thing,” the lime content of the food, but a 
substantial requirement for the rapidly growing calf both before 
and after it is born. Cow’s milk contains calcium abundantly, and 
the cow should receive calcium in her food. The human mother in 
like manner needs calcium and other materials found in cow’s milk 
before and after the baby arrives, and each of her growing children 
up to the age of fourteen needs a quart of milk a day. 

Again, another instance is cited, of how the addition of a small 
amount of sodium iodid to the diet of children living in goitrous 
localities spared the children from the swelling in the neck which is 
characteristic of goitre. This discovery of David Marine, of New 
York, has already been used in Switzerland, where goitre has been 
endemic for two thousand years, so that the goitre among schoo! 
children in Bern and Zurich has been reduced from 87 per cent of 
the attendence to only 13 per cent. The complete abolition of the 
trouble in every civilized country is at hand. 

Mendel’s discussion of the “little things” of the diet called 
“vitamins” is that of a master, for none has contributed more to 
the knowledge of the subject than is to be found in that current of 
literature which since 1911 has flowed from the New Haven 
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laboratory under the names of Osborne and Mendel. As early as 
1906 Gowland Hopkins, of Cambridge, England, announced that 
“no animal can live upon a mixture of pure protein, fat, and 
carbohydrate, and even when the necessary inorganic material is 
carefully supplied the animal still cannot flourish,” and he forecast 
the discovery of “unsuspected dietetic factors.”’ As with other ex- 
perimenters, the attempts of Osborne and Mendel to nourish rats 
with mixtures of purified foods ended in failure. They then deter- 
mined to supply the mineral ingredients of their diets from the 
dried residue of milk after the protein and fat had been removed 
from it. This gave them a material containing salts and milk-sugar, 
together with traces of other substances. When this substance was 
mixed with purified starch, fat, and protein and was given to young 
rats, they grew to maturity and in turn produced young even to 
the third generation. Osborne and Mendel noted, however, that if 
the fat used were lard instead of butter fat there came about after a 
while a sudden suspension of growth in the young animal and 
thereafter a decline in weight. This nutritive disaster could be pre- 
vented by the addition of cream or butter fat to the dietary in 
replacement of lard. McCollum simultaneously announced the 
same discovery. As Mendel writes, “It must be counted as a 
fortunate circumstance that the fundamental observations regard- 
ing vitamins have been repeatedly verified by various independ- 
ent investigators.” 

Here, then, are the basic discoveries: vitamin A, present in but- 
ter fat; vitamin B, present in the salt-milk-sugar mixture prepared 
from milk, both essential for the growth and development of young 
animals. Later work by Cowgill, in Mendel’s laboratory, shows 
that when dogs are given diets free from vitamin B they may com- 
pletely lose their appetite after a few weeks so that they may refuse 
even an ordinarily appetizing meat broth or they may develop 
very complete paralysis of the limbs. Tomato juice, which contains 
vitamin B, cures these troubles in a few days. 

It would lead one too far to discuss the modern work as to the 
cause of scurvy (lack of vitamin C), of rickets (lack of sunlight or 
of vitamin X), or of the differences in the quality of various forms 
of protein foods, which are graphically set forth in this volume. 
A brief survey of the energy problem closes the work. 

The book abounds in excellent photographs illustrating the 
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results of the various diets upon animals. It also contains many 
quotations, and the only criticism that the reviewer and other; 
who know Mendel would have to make is that in several instances 
the space thus awarded would have been better used had it been 
dedicated to the words of Mendel himself. 
GraHaM Lusk, 
Cornell University Medical College. 


A SOURCE BOOK ON THE SUPREME COURT 


THe Supreme Court 1n Unirep Srates History, dy Cuaries 
Warren, Little, Brown & Co. 

SurELY nothing could be more timely than Charles Warren’; 
sturdy narrative. For during a period when zealots, fired with 
radicalism as if Pilgrims under the sway of religious passion, seek 
to cure all ills by overturning our highest court, Mr. Warren’s 
book reminds us that earlier zealots, no less impassioned, genera- 
tion after generation, have set out on the same task — and uri- 
formly have failed. Historically, our Supreme Court has enjoyed 
a charmed life. Greater wrath has been centred about its head 
time and again than that which rages now; and yet its survival 
has never been in doubt. 

Mr. Warren’s work, justly honored because of its calm tone, 
thorough scholarship, unflagging research, and freedom from 
partisanship, if it does nothing else, shows clearly what a dominat- 
ing tradition lies behind our Supreme Court. And yet Mr. War- 
ren’s three volumes are as dry as the layman usually finds a law- 
yer’s opinions and judge’s decisions. Those who take up his work 
will be impressed with the integrity and wide power of the Su- 
preme Court — yet how many will read it from cover to cover? 

Brevity in historical writing seems a forgotten art. One volume 
of vigorous, vivid history dealing with our Supreme Court would 
have been invaluable. Three volumes are ample and complete — 
yet a desert. The book lacks the dramatic, lucid power of Mr. 
Beveridge’s “John Marshall’; it fails in that terse compactness 
which has made Mr. Rhodes’s “History of the United States” so 
readable. Mr. Warren assiduously collects all the comment on the 


Court’s decisions to give us background; he is particularly fond of 


quotations from contemporary newspapers. Yet historical writing 
in the “Literary Digest” manner is not enduring. Mr. Rhodes 
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used newspaper sources with happier effect and restraint than Mr. 
Warren. 

As a source book, Mr. Warren’s work has genuine value; as an 
epitome of a great tradition and institution it is forbidding. And 
what is more unfortunate, the work fails in succinct, definite 
demarcation of the basic tendencies in American life as checked or 


SAMUEL SPRING 
New York City. 


THE MARCH OF CLIMATES 


Cumatic CHANGES, dy EttswortH HuntincTron anpD STEPHEN 
SARGENT VISHER, Yale University Press. 

EARTH AND SUN, by E:itswortu Huntincton, Yale University Press. 
Ciimatic changes, their nature and causes, is a topic about which 
there is much speculation in proportion to knowledge. We know 
that, since the beginning of life on the earth five hundred million 
or a billion years ago, climates the world over have never been so 
severe as to kill all living things. However, fossil remains of trop- 
ical or subtropical plants found in the polar regions, and wide- 
spread glacial deposits within the tropics, indicate that there have 
been climatic fluctuations of considerable degree. More frequent 
minor changes are strongly suggested, or proved, by marked 1 irreg- 
ularities in the growth of rings of old trees, like the sequoias, in 
the diverse flora preserved in different layers in peat bogs, in the 
cutting of shorelines of extinct or present-day lakes, and in the 
rate of deposition of glacial clays. The historic migrations of 
peoples, and the archaeological evidences of numerous popula- 
tions in places which are now capable of supporting few, if any, 
people, appear also to indicate climatic changes. Even within the 
period of our instrumental records we find marked fluctuations 
extending over a span of years. 

Changes have occurred. What has caused them? There have 
been nearly as many explanations as there have been investigators. 
The various hypotheses can be classed either as terrestrial or cos- 
mical. The terrestrial group consider: first, changes in the atmos- 
phere—the water-vapor, the carbon dioxide, the ozone, and the 


dust contents, and even the total pressure of the atmosphere; 
second, changes in the ocean, its temperature and salinity; third, 
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changes in the form of the earth’s surface, relative areas of oceans 
and continents, configuration of the lands and consequent effect 
on ocean currents and their influences, and the general height of 
the land and distribution of mountain ranges; and, fourth, varia- 
tions in solar heating, owing to changes in the relative positions 
of the earth and sun because of variations in the eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, the precession of the equinoxes, and the gyro 
scopic or other wandering of the poles. The cosmical hypotheses 
involve primarily the changes in solar emission, and, secondarily, 
the supposed effects of planets, stars and nebulae in timing or stimu- 
lating these solar variations. Mr. Huntington and Mr. Visher, 
in the book under review, summarize these many hypotheses. 
Some they seem to underrate in attempting to clear the field 
for others which they develop and co-ordinate. 

Most stress 1s laid on a solar-cyclonic hypothesis, built on ap- 
parent connections between solar fluctuations and changes in 
terrestrial storminess. The idea is that augmented solar activity, 
resulting in more energy sent to the earth, increases the atmos- 
pheric circulation and storminess, thus leading locally to greater 
precipitation and lower average temperature. Presuming that 
the sun’s exterior at times becomes radiative to a degree greater 
than any yet observed, the authors claim that on such occa- 
sions continental glaciers should form on any extensive high- 
lands bordering the ocean in the stormy zones. This hypoth- 
esis reminds one of a pyramid balanced precariously on its apex. 
Since we have had as yet but a few decades of accurate 
observations of solar activity, and only a few years’ record of the 
heat emission of the sun, and as our knowledge of the actual 
changes in storminess on the earth may be said to be even more 
imperfect, it is decidedly difficult to establish a relation between 
solar activity and terrestrial storminess. To suppose that the 
relation which appears to exist would persist in magnified form, 
with a hypothetical, magnified degree of solar disturbance, 1s 
reasonable but, of course, questionable. 

The book is most readable, in spite of the complexity of the 
subject. The authors’ commendable enthusiasm carries them for- 
ward in the erection of an interesting and withal an impressive 
structure so convincing as to make the reader forget the possible 
inadequacy of its foundation. Less venturesome scientists might 
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prefer not to build till the foundation could be made secure. How- 
ever, those who wish to judge for themselves the validity of the 
authors’ interpretations, criticisms, and conclusions are afforded 
ample footnote references to guide them. 

The hypotheses presented in “Climatic Changes” were based 
on what can now be observed in terrestrial weather changes and in 
solar changes, and on studies to establish the relations between the 
two. This basis of fact and hypothesis is presented in full in “Earth 
and Sun.” The new volume was to have preceded “Climatic 
Changes,” but many supposed connections proved so elusive that 
only a prodigious statistical investigation could suffice to establish 
what relations, if any, seemed to exist and to what extent one 
could be assured that the apparent connection was not merely a 
chance coincidence. The delay of a year which resulted has en- 
abled Mr. Huntington to answer many criticisms directed against 
“Climatic Changes,” and to avail himself of the help and criticism 
of a wider circle of specialists than the authors called to their 
aid in writing “Climatic Changes.” In consequence, “Earth and 
Sun” is well fortified with statistics, duly cautious inferences, and 
answers to all objections Mr. Huntington’s consultants presented. 
While standing on its own feet as its companion volume did not 
profess to stand, its narrower range and mass of detail make it 
less readable than “Climatic Changes.” Nevertheless, for so diffi- 
cult a subject Mr. Huntington has done well in presenting such a 
thoroughgoing statement in terms a layman can understand. 

The reader readily agrees with the author that there must be a 
relation between earth and sun, even though it does not yet seem 
possible to state in exact terms what the relation is. Terrestrial 
storminess seems to change in amount and position in response to 
changes in solar storminess. The solar storminess appears to exert 
its control largely through the changes in heat emitted, and its 
effects become manifest principally through the variations in the 
heat absorbed by the earth. The electrical emissions of the sun 
seem to extend beyond merely the electrical conditions of the 
earth and to have some, though, apparently, a negligibly small, 
influence on atmospheric pressure. The condition of the solar 
atmosphere, especially the number and distribution of the sun- 
spots, may be influenced by the planets. While this book will 
disappoint those who expect to find an announcement of clearly 
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defined earth-sun interrelations, it will be invaluable to those who 
need a résumé of the present status of investigations concerning 
relations between earth and sun, and who require some account 
of the innumerable unanswered questions on this subject and sug- 
gestions of lines along which these may be solved. : 


Cuar_tes F. Brooks. 
Clark University. 


AMERICAN CRITICISM 
Some Makers oF American LITERATURE, by WILLIAM Lyon Pue ps, 
Marshall Fones Co. 


AMERICANS; THE Genius oF AMERICA; 4y Stuart P. SHERMAN, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





AMERICAN critics, even “the elder critics in the academic tradi- 
tion,” seem to be attracted more and more of late to problems of 
our own culture and letters, even indeed to their contemporary 
phases. University professors are lecturing now upon American 
literature in classrooms hitherto sacred to Chaucer and the Eliza- 
bethans. The Lampson Professor of English Literature at Yale, 
asked to give the scholarly Moore Lectures at Dartmouth, chose 
as his subject “The Spirit of American Literature,” and at the 
same time the Professor of English at the University of Illinois, 
elected to lecture on the William Vaughn Moody foundation at 
the University of Chicago, took as his topics “The Point of View 
in American Criticism” and “Literature and the Government of 
Men: an Apology for Letters in the Middle West.” It is a healthful 
symptom, 

The lectures appear now in book form, Mr. Phelps’s under the 
title “Some Makers of American Literature,” and Mr. Sherman’s 
with added studies of contemporary culture under the title “The 
Genius of America,” “a kind of sequel,” as its author explains, to 
the volume “Americans” which appeared a few months ago. 
Each of the three books is in its own way distinctive, well worth 
adding to the inner circle of one’s library. They illuminate much, 
much indeed beyond the subjects they treat. Mr. Sherman is a 
new masculine voice from that rising Mid-West that is destined to 
dominate more and more now, even in matters of culture and art, 
original, unconventional, compelling; Mr. Phelps is from the old 
New England university atmosphere, academic, self-contained, 
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and self-conscious, graceful, brilliant. He threshes old straw in a 
manner most energetic and novel, well worth the watching, but he 
discovers little that is new. He is a literary entertainer rather than 
a critic, a Dr. Holmes skimming gracefully over wide surfaces but 
penetrating nowhere deeply. All his facts are to be found in the 
text-books, but text-book facts are dry. Not his, however. Every- 
one who has touched Cooper, for instance, has made the dry re- 
mark that he wrote too much. Mr. Phelps voices it in this charac- 
teristic ¥ay: “He brought to the gates of immortality an enormous 
amount of excess baggage. He himself, however, is on the right 
side of the gates, though only a small portion of his works have 
followed him.”’ Work pitched in this key certainly will be popular. 
As a hearer of the lectures at Dartmouth I can bear witness to 
their delightful qualities. He kept his audience not only awake but 
in a glow of expectation. I laughed often, but I made no notes. 
The book belongs where “‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table”’ 
belongs, somewhere in the alcove devoted to purely creative 
works, familiar essays sparkling with humor and epigram, 

Mr. Sherman is not writing to entertain, though at times, when 
for instance he is after Mr. Mencken and the jeune fille, he is 
vastly diverting. He is a philosopher seeking fundamentals, he is 
a literary knight errant prepared to break lances if need be, to 
clear away error, to set right the younger generation who disturb 
him greatly because they seem to turn their backs completely upon 
the past. ““Of the eminent New Englanders who made American 
literature in the middle of the century it has become the fashion 
among our youth to speak with a certain condescension as of 
country cousins,” and of the Puritans and their code of ethics to 
speak with contempt. The thesis upheld in both volumes is this: 
Americans must “keep open the channels of their national tradi- 
tions and scrutinize contemporary literature in the light of their 
national past.” He is thus a stabilizing force in a period of uncer- 
tainty and seeming break-up. 

In his earlier volume he does in a measure what Mr. Phelps, to 
judge from his earlier title, had in mind to do: he strives to catch 
the “spirit of American literature,” to precipitate and filter out 
the multitudinous elements that have entered the American com- 
pound until there is left but the ultimate basis, “America’s vital 
traditions,” the soul of our civilization. In individuals as diverse as 
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Franklin, Emerson, Hawthorne, Whitman, he finds a unifying 
principle that makes them Americans. It is “the modern spirit.” 
‘By this phrase we mean primarily the disposition to accept noth. 
ing on authority, but to bring all reports to the test of experience. 
The modern spirit is first of all a free spirit open on all sides to the 
influx of truth. . . . The modern spirit is marked further by an 
active curiosity which grows by what it feeds upon, and goes ever 
inquiring for fresher and sounder information, not content till it 
has the best information to be had anywhere. But since it seeks the 
best, it 1s, by necessity, also a critical spirit, constantly sifting, 
discriminating, rejecting, and holding fast that which is good.” 
And again speaking of Hawthorne and the Puritans, he defines 
“the modern spirit” as “emancipation from ecclesiastical and 
social oppression, escape from the extortion of the senses and the 
tyranny of things, a consciousness at least partly liberated from 
the impositions of space and time, freedom for self-dominion, a 
hopeful and exultant effort to enter into right, and noble, and 
harmonious relations with the highest impulses of one’s fellows, 
and a vision, a love, a pursuit of the beauty which has its basis in 
‘the good and true.’ ’’ The Puritan indeed, he declares, has always 
been “‘profoundly in sympathy with the modern spirit, has been 
moreover a formative force in the modern spirit.”’ To despise him, 
therefore, and to be contemptuous of everything that is not mod- 
ern, is to work with faulty definitions and without perspective. 

Mr. Sherman’s second book has more unity than the first. Its 
sub-title is ““Studies in behalf of the Younger Generation,” and 
its motto, 


Keep the young generations in hail 
And bequeath them no tumbled house. 


He himself is of the younger generation, and he himself is in re- 
volt. Standing firmly on the safe traditions of the earlier and cis- 
Alleghany culture, he is of the virile new West. The statement of 
Mrs. Gerould that in the matter of education “we cannot count 
on the West to help us, for the West is filled with state universi- 
ties,’ and the dictum of Professor Morris of Yale that the arts 
course of these state universities ‘““has been comparatively unim- 
portant” fill him with wrath. If he rebukes the younger generation 
for not recognizing the immortality of “the modern spirit” which 
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‘s the soul of our America, he rebukes also those survivals of the 
“ superior class” in the East who think the spirit of Emerson and 
Hawthorne and Franklin is confined to the Atlantic seaboard. 
‘The Genius of America — where does it reside?” he asks. In 
America with no thought of East or West or young or old. To him 
the campus of the University of Illinois is as fine as the meadows of 
Christ Church College, Oxford, and the chances for coming in con- 
tact there with “the modern spirit” which is the genius of America, 
are fully equal to the chances at Harvard. “It is absurd to assert 
that great commonwealths of two to six million inhabitants can- 
not, in providing centres for the higher learning, compete success- 
fully with the sporadic generosity of a few scores of private indi- 
viduals. It is absurd to declare that a great commonwealth cannot 
afford to maintain in its university a liberal arts college of abso- 
lutely the first class.” It is the voice of democracy, it is the call of 
that “genius of America” that in the end must inevitably make 
itself everywhere heard. Until very recently little of American 
criticism has been written from the perspective of the West, 
but the centres of our civilization rapidly are advancing now 
towards the mid-continent. It is refreshing to find that the pioneer 
of these new Western critics is one who is so evenly balanced, 
so catholic, so cultured. One may disagree with Mr. Sherman at 
many points, but, nevertheless, one cannot help looking forward 
with eagerness to his next volume. 
Frep Lewis Parree. 
State College, Pennsylvania. 


THE SIGMA XI LECTURES 


Tue Evotution oF Man: A Series or Lecrures, Yale University 
Press. 

Tue Yale Chapter of Sigma XI and the Yale University Press 
have rendered a notable service to the cause of education by ar- 
ranging for and publishing an admirable series of six lectures on 
the evolution of man. These were delivered before the Chapter in 
1921-22 by university professors of unquestioned eminence in their 
several fields. The recent series of lectures was a continuation of an 
earlier one, delivered before the same Chapter in 1916-17, dealing 
with “The Evolution of the Earth and its Inhabitants.’’ This was 
also published by the Yale Press. The two series taken together 
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afford a fair view of the most modern scientific concept of the 
“‘whence and whither” of man. 

In the opening lecture of the new series by Professor R. S. Lul] 
we find an eminently impartial review of what is known of the 
fossil remains of man in various parts of the world, from the fa- 
mous Pithecanthropus, or Javan Ape-Man, to the Cré-Magnon 
artists of the late Paleolithic period of Europe. Here, as in most 
paleontological writings, the general reader might well get the im- 
pression that the final proof of man’s derivation from ape-like 
forms ancestral to both the modern apes and man must await the 
discovery of their fossil remains in Asia or elsewhere. But those 
who have first-hand knowledge of the amazingly detailed anatomi- 
cal resemblances between the apes and man have long since ac- 
cepted Darwin’s conclusion as to the derivation of man from 
“some ancient member of the anthropomorphous sub-group of 
Old World Primates,” as one of the best established inferences of 
inductive science. 

Some of the various classes of facts upon which this momentous 
discovery rests are reviewed in the second lecture by Professor 
Ferris, ““The Natural History of Man.” Here we find an excellent 
account of human development from the fertilization of the egg to 
birth, and thence from infancy to old age. It is shown that man 
starts his development as a unicellular animal, becomes a meta- 
zoan of the invertebrate type, develops the structure of a verte- 
brate, and ultimately becomes a mammal. The author shows how 
man’s development parallels that of the anthropoid apes for a 
longer time than that of other mammals and that at birth the child 
has ape-like characters that later disappear; that these facts of hu- 
man development associate man closely with the anthropoid apes 
and give evidence that the latter reproduce, in many respects, a 
comparatively recent phase in the history of human evolution. 

In the third lecture Professor G. H. Parker of Harvard Univer- 
sity traces the evolution of the nervous system. He shows that in 
such a simple animal as a sea anemone the sensitive surface of the 
body wall and tentacles is connected with the subjacent con- 
tractile tissue, or primitive musculature, by a diffuse, interpene- 
trating nerve-net. A stimulation of the surface “receptors,” or 
sense organs, is transmitted by the nerve-net directly to the under- 
lying “effectors,” or muscles. In higher animals the central nerv- 
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ous apparatus (consisting in mammals of the brain, the spinal 
cord, and the sympathetic system) acts as an “‘adjustor,” or inter- 
mediary between the receptors and the effectors. Professor Parker 
outlines the progressive evolution of the cerebral hemispheres and 
the cerebellum of vertebrates, showing how both, but particularly 
the cerebral hemispheres, grow immensely in size and complication 
as we proceed from the fishes to man. Elliot Smith, Parker, and 
others have traced the development and evolution of the “neo- 
pallium,” an outgrowth from the archipallium or original fore- 
brain, which in the higher mammals and man becomes the great 
central organ of mental life. 

In the fourth address of the series, on “‘ The Evolution of Intelli- 
gence,” President Angell refers to the apparently successive grades 
of nervous reactions represented among living organisms. The 
lowest ones show only a limited group of reactions, mostly tro- 
pisms or automatic responses; those of the next grade exhibit 
definite instincts but can adjust themselves to changes in the en- 
vironment without attaining the power of intelligent choice. Fur- 
ther on we come to the beginnings of real memory, as in some of 
the mammals, and finally in the higher primates we find not only a 
definite ability to modify reactions in a beneficial manner but even 
evidence of an approach to the simplest human forms of inference 
and thinking. 

While pointing out that the general pattern of the human nerv- 
ous system is, broadly speaking, exactly that of wide ranges of the 
mammals and more particularly of the primates, the author notes 
that the differences between the behavior and intelligence of man 
and of other mammals are far greater than the apparent differences 
in brain structure would lead one to infer; but here he does not 
refer to the specially intimate and detailed resemblance of the go- 
rilla brain to the human type, which contemporary investigations 
are now bringing to light. He concludes that, on the whole, man’s 
development and control over language is unquestionably the 
greatest single achievement which his intelligence has compassed, 
and that its presence, more than any other factor, is responsible for 
his enormous superiority to his animal neighbors. 

Professor A. G. Keller’s brilliant lecture, constituting the fifth 
chapter, carries the story of human evolution into the realm of 
cultural adjustment or Societal Evolution. The central thought is 
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that ““what moves men — the masses of men, whose numbers. 
social bulk, and formidable inertia are commonly left out of ade- 
quate account by theorists — is not thought but emotion. And 
what sets emotion going is interest.’’ He shows that people with 
common interests make common cause and form competing 
groups; and that out of the competition of such groups selection 
affecting the destiny of the whole society is bound to come. He 
holds that it is by such automatic, unplanned selection that all 
that we call improvement in adjustment has come to pass. Thus 
the author sees societal evolution as “a vast process, where the 
forces are massive and act with unhurried deliberation, endlessly 
interlocking, within a spacious field. There are dim ages of the 
process behind us and ages untold yet to come.” The author con- 
cludes that since the elemental forces of the societal realm cannot 
be mastered, they must be studied and known and adjusted to, as 
a condition of societal well-being. 

The “trend of evolution,” as regards the possible future of the 
human race, is the theme of the closing chapter by Professor E. G. 
Conklin of Princeton University. After reviewing the various 
causes and directions of past evolution, the author comes to pres- 
ent conditions and tendencies. Here he notes that, as a result of 
human interference with natural selection, a large part of the hu- 
man race is now engaged in the most stupendous and dangerous 
experimentation upon itself. He exhibits the effects of retrogressive 
selection upon civilized populations, the decreasing birth-rate of 
the more intelligent classes and the increasing amalgamation of 
races. He concludes that natural selection, under various aspects, 
is still the most potent factor in directing evolution, though it is ex- 
tremely slow in its action and excessively wasteful. But there is 
reason to hope, he thinks, that in the near future intelligent human 
selection may co-operate with natural selection, thus rendering 
progress more rapid and more merciful. Otherwise the time will 
come when on a crowded globe natural selection will reassert itself 
and there will be a return to “‘nature’s simple plan” of promoting 
fitness by the ruthless elimination of the unfit. 

Wiciiam K. Grecory. 

American Museum of Natural History. 


























LETTERS AND COMMENT 


Dr. A. McGill of Gambier, Ohio, has sent us the following criticism 
of Hilaire Belloc’s essay ““On Contemporary Stupidity’: 


i. HE first, most obvious example of modern stupidity, is the 

toe of unpossessed knowledge. I do not mean its 
assumption in the sense of a pretense to it. That would not be 
stupidity at all; it would be cunning and charlatanism—defects 
which are not stupid, but the reverse.’”’ Thus Hilaire Belloc writes 
in THE YALE Review of October, 1923. 

It must be conceded that human knowledge, if we mean by 
this term an intellectual comprehension of fact as it ultimately 
exists, is a very small quantity. Yet I am loth to grant that, as 
the only positive statement made in the above quotation implies, 
we do not possess an ultimate fact. The assumption of knowledge 
which one does not actually possess, is undoubtedly charlatanism; 
and the charlatan is apt to have a more or less disguised end in 
view, which implies cunning. 

Mr. Belloc charges stupidity where it seems to me that a more 
sympathetic critic might find imperfect information, awakening 
our pity, rather than a degree of stupidity justifying our con- 
tempt. How unreasonable it is to expect ultimate knowledge on 
the part of mankind will be clear to anyone who considers the con- 
ditions under which man is obtaining such knowledge as he has. 
The concepts of time, space, matter, and motion are necessarily 
involved in all our thinking. We cannot get rid of them; yet we 
cannot grasp them. There are aspects of each of them that bafHle 
comprehension. Who can conceive of infinite divisibility; of un- 
limited space; of unending time? As well attempt to imagine a 
straight line with but one end. Our very existence is an assump- 
tion, and Descartes’ formula expresses the sole basis upon which 
we accept it as a fact: “Cogito: ergo sum.” Let us, at least, have 
the decency to acknowledge limitations of whose existence we are 
as fully aware as we are of our personal identity. Ultimate knowl- 
edge is not for us, nor can it ever be ours in three dimensional 
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space and finite time. Acknowledged limitations do not, however, 
prevent us from believing that, in certain directions, we are pos. 
sessed of actual fact. Short of revelation (another incomprehen. 
sible thing), progress in knowledge must seemingly depend upon 
our own efforts. And it is no small compensation for these efforts 
that they give us the highest and keenest pleasure of life. Thus we 
find life worth while, despite our inability fully to understand it. 

We are well assured that, what we designate as knowledge, is, 
nevertheless, only knowledge in a Pickwickian sense. It is not 
ultimate; does not go to the root of the matter. But, within the 
limitations imposed upon us by our imperfections, it works. By a 
hundred tests it is amply proved that we are convinced of the 
worth-whileness of our material life. 

Mr. Belloc sees evidence of human stupidity in the fact that we 
take as demonstrated truths the assumptions of our theories. But 
who does that? I have yet to find a single individual, competent 
to speak authoritatively on the subject, who claims that Dalton’s 
atomic theory explains the ultimate constitution of matter. It 
gives no student of science a shock to find that his theory of to-day 
falls down in view of newly acquired knowledge. It is only neces- 
sary for him to re-adjust his hypothesis to the new increment of 
knowledge. 

As for those who read into our theories a meaning which they 
were never intended to carry, let us be patient. It may not be 
dulness carried to the verge of stupidity that makes this error 
possible, but merely that “little knowledge” which is such a 
dangerous thing. 

This is not the place to consider how far our reason, with its 
clearly seen limitations, may carry us in the search for ultimate 
truth. But it is germane to the question to ask whether any other 
than intellectual methods may hopefully be employed in the 
quest. If we assume revelation, we must yet submit to the arbitra- 
ment of reason the sufficiency of the grounds upon which we yield 
credence to it. Thus reason remains the final court of appeal. 
Belief is not a matter of the will. Nor is ignorance proof of stu- 
pidity. It may result from indolence or, as Mr. Belloc suggests, 
from fatigue. We are surrounded by mystery, but an atmosphere 
of mystery should be favorable to more than vague dreaming. 





